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Development studies ip crisis 
i^jssessiiig^ William Morris 
^ch^^p^^ews 
the yea fs of ordeal ■ . 


Should polytechnics and other non- 
university colleges conduct research? 
And if so. how much? These two 
questions, which go to the heart of one 
of- the most significant unresolved 
questions about the future organiza- 
tion of higher education, have never 
been properly addressed, let alone 
answered. Although all the 
polytechnics and one or two of the 
colleges have grown into more sub- 
stantial and more mature institutions 
than the new universities and the 
promoted colleges of advanced tech- 
nology were 20 years ago, no serious 
attempt has been made to establish a 
coherent research policy for what is 
now almost half of our higher educa- 
tion system. 

The only available replies to these 
two essential and now urgent questions 
are trivial, top-of-the-head comments. 
To the first question - “a bit" because 
even the most bigoted university con- 
servative cannot fail to have noticed 
that some polytechnics are responsible 
for same research. To the second - “no 
one is encouraging the polytechnics 
and colleges to do more" because this 
is a simple and truthful description of 
the present state of affairs. Neither 
comment is at all satisfactory. 

In the last year there have been signs 
that at last effective concern is being 
generated about this alarming black 
hole in higher education policy. Last 
year the Council for National 
Academic Awards reiterated its con- 
I viction that those who leach on its 
degrees should be associated with, if 
not actively engaged in, research. But 
its definition ofre search, which took in 
professional practice, design and con- 
sultancy as well ns more conventional 
scholarly activity, wns very broad. 

At about the same time the National 
Advisory Body made its first attempt 
to register research in polytechnics and 
colleges as an item on its policy 
agenda. But it did little more than that. 
This year the NAB is to make n more 
determined effort to devise a research 
strategy for the non-university sector, 
in the brief breathing space It has 
allowed itself between its first and 
second planning exercises. 


that the polytechnics and colleges were 
in the research business - official. 

A second difficulty is that there arc 
people in the NAB who arc cool about 
the whole idea of the non-university 
sector seeking a higher research pro- 
file. They argue that low unit costs and 
a reputation for concentrating on 
reaching will provide the polytechnics 
and colleges with significant tactical 
advantages in any competition with the 
universities for dwindling students in 
the 1990s. They point out that con- 
tinuing education and two-year 
courses are the areas in which develop- 
ment should be concentrated, not 
research. They emphasize that present 
political logic suggests that some uni- 
versities may have had to scale down 
if not abandon their research commit- 
ment; so what sense would it make for 
polytechnics and colleges to try to get 
In on the research act at this stage. 


The reasons for this lack of progress 
are reasonably dear. First, the non- 
university sector Is not funded suffi- 
ciently generously 'to allow anything 
approaching a general commitment to 
research to be built into institutional 
budgets. Last year's intersectoral cost 
comparison by the Department of 
Education ana Science demonstrated 
this dearly. If universities with much 
more generous unit costs are finding it 
difficult tq maintain a proper research 
floor, what hope do the polytechnics 
and colleges have of emulating thein7 
This presents the NAB with a se- 
rious dilemma. It can of course reserve 
a small sum, a few millions, from an 
al heady inadequate poof allocation and 
label it as a research fund. But the 
procedures for dividing up this Sum 
among the insitutions would almost 
Certainly be complex, controversial 
and even divisive. At An administrative 
leyel it m&y simply t?e, qiore trouble 
than it is worth. Of course, it can be 
E. ? r»Htical level the 
effort eOuld still be justified. A NAB 
research fund might be of greater 
symbolic than practical significance 
but it would lay down a dear marker 


‘The effort to establish 
a sensible research 
policy for polytechnics 
and colleges must be 
intensified, not 
abandoned. This must 
be done above all to 
defend their present 
stake in research’ 

A third difficulty is that there Is 
something in the ethos of the non- 
univcrsily sector that discourages too 
wholehearted a commitment to re- 
search. Fears of “acndcmlc drift" may 
have receded in recent years but 
commitment to the pragmatism even 
utilitarianism represented in the idens 
associated wlih the “Education for 
Capability” movement remains 
strong. Both lead some people in 
polytechnics nnd colleges to case a 
leery eye at research. 

, A . fourt h difficulty is thnt the uni- 
vorsity pattern for research support, 
the only available model working in 
practice, is in full decay. The dual 
support system is crumbling. The Uni- 
versity Grants Committee Is playing 
arowid with ultimately disingenuous 
distinctions between “scholarship" 

K {reading the new books in your sub- 
and “research" (writing them). It 
rticularly difficult for the NAB or 
any other body in the non-university 
sector to devise a coherent research 
policy when the universities' tradition- 
al search policy Is collapsing into 
incoherence. 6 

Yet despite these difficulties the 
effort to establish a sensible research 
policy for polytechnics and colleges 
must be intensified not abandoned. 
This must be done above all to defend ’ 
their present stake in research which 
has grown up In an ad hoc and 
permissive way over the past 20 years 
and which now makes a not reconsider- 
able contribution to higher education’s : 
total research effort, particularly in 
technology and in some of the more 
applied social studies. Nearly every 
university’s reply to the UGC”s ques-, 
lions in its “great debate" about the 


The task for the humanities today'w to 
translate private endorsement - into 


differences between the two sectors 
relics on the terrible simplicity that 
universities nrc '‘research" and 
polytechnics "teaching" institutions. 
Today’s dismissiblc ignorance about 
research in polytechnics could id! too 
easily become tomorrow’s enforceable 
orthodoxy that creates a rigid hierar- 
chy that gravely inhibits the growth of 
research outside the universities. 

Perhaps the NAB should adopt a 
three-stage strategy. The first should 
be to undertake or commission an 
accurate census of the research nt 
present _ being conducted in 
polytechnics anacol leges. Much of this 
information is already available in 
some form or other, but its collation 
would underline the contribution that 
is already being made by the non- 
university sector. This might modify 
the ignorance and prejucficc that is 


the ignorance and prejudice that is 
rampant in universities, and provide a 
sophisticated data base for tne subse- 
quent debate in the polytechnics nnd 
colleges. 

The second stage might be to publish 
a “green paper” thnt summarized this 
information and simply asked, rather 
than trying to answer, some basic 
questions - how should research be 
defined in institutions with a vocation- 
al rather then academic bias? Is there n 
minimum size For institutions that enn 
sustain a decent research role? Should 
□11 teachers have an obligation to 
undertake research (or should this be 
limited to UGC-style “scholarship”)? 
Should there be more readers nnd 
other research posts? And so on. Just 
to get such questions discussed sens- 
jbly would provide a good start la what 
Is bound to be a long and complex 
debate. 

The third singe should be to connect 
the polytechnics' and colleges' particu- 
lar debate about future research policy 
with the broader discussions about the 
organization of rescurch in higher 
education as n whole. These discus- 
sions, reflected very much through the 
prism of the universities’ particular 
preoccupations, have been in progress 
nt lensl since the publication of the 
Merrison report on the dual support 
system two years ago; they have been 
taken up by the various research 
council strategy papers and arc an 
important clement in the UGC’s 
great debate.” For its own sake the 
non-university sector cannot afford to 
be excluded from such discussions; and 
‘° r the sake of a sensible organization 
of higher education’s research effort its 
present and future contribution should 
not be ignored. 

At this early stage it is perhaps 
premature to speculate about the con- 
clusions that might be reached. But 

Pl/An en 0«***,«« ■ . 


lapse of the dual support system should 

» not be us^d as a device to discriminate 
pod research just because it is 
ing place in a university, 
seixmd, there Is no necessary contra- 
diction between believing that the 


- , HIBb till* 

polytchmcs and colleges should 
have a stake in research and arguing 
lor the' defence.' of two-year ’courses 
and the development of continuing 
education. Third, a broad definition of 
research can be justified but clever 
word plays about scholarship research 
cannot. 




provision for tbpin would barely, be 
worih the name. They also know that 
gfadoates need . flexible and portabld 
mtcllectual skills which the bumanitfeg -. 
.are' very able to provide. ... ■ . J”.-; 


But as 
tion and 


Iduca-,:;: 
df (he; 
they,; 


the humanities are difficult to hear. 
P* second, is that the big insitilutional 
battalions are pn the. side of natural 
sdenee find technology. SERC, MRC 
ACARD r there Is a 
Of acronyms to in- 

- contrast 1 have nb supporting 
^Onyimo fostituttods; only the IJritisfi 



Academics blamed for studenu 1 

Sum*?* "f wmended booh. 
THES April 4. 

Hello. Good morning. Welcome iofe 
Introduction to general principles and 
concepts course. Now, as usual on this 
course I find that I’ve completely fold 
to prepare enough lectures to fill up an 
nine weeks of the term so I'll spe ndthe 
whole of this first hour waffling ab™ 
the book list. 

Let me start by passing the eopi« 
around: I’m afraid that we're going to 
he just a few short because there an 
rather more of you than 1 cxpeciedbm 

that met maanr .. 


that just means that eight or nine Mil 
need to share or else pop alone to Ibc 
departmental office and see if there's 


anything they can do about It down 
there, although as they’re all rather 


leave it until a more suitable time 
nearer the end of term. 

Now if you'd be so good as to lookii 
the first page of this list - Arabic One- 
Romnn I -you'll see that I've headed 
the section Recommended Rcadine.A 


total of 29 hooks in all -but rfo-andlti 
me stress that word “do” - do look to 
the left of each title and you’ll see that 
there arc a number of asterisks ranging 
from one to four. So that, for example, 


Hctherlon nnd Dcmsey’s General in- 
troduction to General Principles end 
Key Concepts is given four asterisks 
wiiich means it is “strongly recom- 
mended" within this Recommended 
section, while Medley and Draw- 
bridge’s Basic Introduction to Kq 
Principles and General Concepts is 
rather less heavily recommended and 
receives just two. Incidentally, you'll 
sue also that i'vc marked Format end 
Grun wel I 's Critical Concepts and Baric 
Principles as a two asterisk book, bill 
perhaps you’d mnke a note In the 
margin that Chapter Four is of dearly 
six asterisk standard. 

You’ll find that quite a few of the 
books in this section are united by o« 
important criterion - namely, they u . 
be almost impossible to get bold of 
because they've been copied directly 
from my own undergraduate reBdinj 
list and are therefore years oat of date. 
Whnt’s more, in a few cases, I've niwe 
them particularly difficult to find in loe 
library by reversing the names or the 
authors, nr else slightly mispewng 
them. Is that OK? Fine. On we go then 
to Page 7 - Roman II. \ 

This section as you’ll see is mart®- '• 
Strongly Recommended Reading ana 
contains a total of 36 major l«b 
readers - which are marked witba 
number of asterisks ranging fromD« 
to sixteen - so that, for example, 
Bullock and Hodgson's Reguffltw* .. 
of Other People’s Ideas on 
is given 15 asterisks to make it a Vg] ■ : 
strongly recommended" Strongly • 
commended book. fji - 

Finally, turning to page 14, Roman*”: 
yqu'II see the section marked J"v. 
Strongly Recommended i 

where fve listed those books which a® , 
of absolutely central importance to 
course. Now, do notice that m ^ 
section there is no distinction w 
soever made in terms of the an 

strength of the recommendatioa.^, , 
one of the listed books is marked . . 
22 asterisks to indicate that it is [ 

■ ‘ ' : commended" wilhm Ihn veff 

' Recommended Indeed 
larger 

heir { 

availability Tn either the Ubraiyoi^“ 

university bookshop. Any question* , 
Just a small thing, sir. 

Given the present problems^ 0 * 

library, dr, io cut • ; 

You mean the recent decision 
buying to six books a month . . 
Yea djr. A«d j*h« . ■: 

in” the ' price ,bf : 

whereas the value of the atodehf 1 ^ . 
In: teal terms over that I*" 00 i 
steadily decreased. 




V^,.yop.; ; • 

li thereany piw hook w) *** jf/ 
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Whitehall rush 
to produce 
more engineers 


by Jon Turney 
and Ngalo Crequer 

Government and employers want 
higher education to produce more 
engineers - fast. And two interdepart- 
mental efforts to do this in key tech- 
nological areas are now under way. 
Both arc geared to adjust the supply of 
engineers and technicians well ahead 
of the longer-term shift of resources 
from arts to science and technology 
sought by the Secretary of State tor 
Education, Sir Keith Joseph 

A working group set up by Mr 
Kenneth Baker, Minister for Informa- 
tion Technology at the Department of 
Trade and Industry, is to report by 
June on ways of boosting output of 
computer scientists and IT engineers. 
Ana a joint DT1/DES plan to produce 
2,000 extra electrical and production 
engineers annually is now being costed 
for 1986/87. 

The IT working group emerged 
from a meeting earlier this month 
between Mr Baker, industrialists con- 
: cerned about recruiting qualified staff, 

. and polytechnic directors and vice 
chancellors. The industrialists, led by 
Sir Austin Bide, chairman of Glaxo 
and qf the Confederation of British 
Industry’s research and technology 
committee, told the minister they were 
facing a drastic shortfall in supply of 
new graduates in expanding areas of 
information technology. For example, 
major electronics companies will be 
looking for 6,000 new engineers this 




year, but there will only be just over 



4,000 suitably qualified graduates 
coming into tne market. 

At the end of the meeting Mr Baker 
asked Mr John Butcher, undersecret- 
ary at the DTI, to chair a working 

J roup which would; 

1 quantify the gap between the num- 
ber of graduates or diploma holders 
and industrial needs over the next 
three years; 

• identify where the shortages lie, by 
subject and by industry; 

• propose measures universities and 
polytechnics can take to overcome the 
shortages. 

The group’s full membership has not 
been finalized, but it will include 
officials from the DES and representa- 
tives from higher education. It will 
probably range wider than information 
technology, although this will be the 
main focus. A major concern will be 
the effect of the Government's earlier 
information technology package in 
higher education, and whether the 
system could respond quickly to a 
further injection of cash earmarked for 
new technology training - are there 
enough lecturers, for example. 

- • The DTl’a influence will also be foil 
when the new proposals for electrical 
and production engineers appear. - 
They are the first fruit of detailed 
discussions following recent meetings, 
between the Secretary of State tor 
Trade and Industry, Mr Norman Teb- 
bit, and his counterpart at the DES, Sir 
Keith Joseph, to discuss supply of 
engineers. The University Grants 
Committee has also been involved, 
and is ready to endorse a £25m alloca- 
tion for conversion courses to retrain 
engineers who have chosen a less 
marketable speciality. 

Both moves stem in part from 
ressure on the DTI from employers. 


technology followed declarations at 
last year's CBI meeting that the Gov- 
ernment's ambitious Alvey program- 
me for advanced computer research 
would founder for lack of qualified 
people. Mr John Alvey of British 
Telecom, chairman of the group which 
wrote the original proposals for the 
Alvey programme, attended the meet- 
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Colin Dodsworth 
as Slug (left) and 
Mervin 
Baskervllleas 
Finney act out a 
story of despair 
to drug addiction 
In Tracks which 
one of the BP 
company awards 
In the Sunday 
Times National 
Students Drama 
Festival held at 
Brctton Hall 
College 

Yorkshire. The 
two arc partofa 
group of four 
students from the 
collegc- 
Urug 

addiction also 
formed the 
theme of another 
winning playA 
Twist of Leman 
by Alex Renton 
of Exeter 
University, 


NAB speeds up its policy debate 


by John O’Leary 
The National Advisory Body is likely 
to follow the University Grants Com- 
mittee in speeding up its debate on 
long-term policy to make recom- 
mendations to the Government before 
Parliament's summer recess. 

. Members of the NAB committee 
will have their first sight of the J5fl 
responses next month, but they have 
already agreed to bring forward their 
timetable if the debate makes good 
progress. Instead of finalising the 
advice in September, they would hold 
a special meeting in July. 

The board of the NAB had its first 
discussion on the responses before 
Easter and agreed ten chapter head- 
ings for the final report, which will be 
drafted before the end of the month. 
At the suggestion of representatives of 


the Department of Education and 
Science, the maintenance and moni- 
toring of quality and the relationship 
between advanced and non-advanced 
further education were added to the 
original list of headings. 

A summary of the proposed report 
will be presented to the - chairman's 
study group on Tuesday, with the first 
debate on the full document taking 
place at the board meeting on May 22. 

As expected, the responses pro- 
duced considerable opposition to the 
most controversial proposition in (he 
consultative paper issued last year, for 
two-year degrees. There was some 
support for two-year ordinary degrees, 
but more enthusiasm for extending the. 
range of existing diploma courses to 
accommodate applicants with only one 
A level. 


There was also general agreement 
on the need for equal treatment of 
polytechnics and colleges with univer- 
sities. The existence of the binary line 
was less contentious provided parity of 
treatment existed , but there was resist- 
ance to change in the NAB sector 
alone. . • 

The heed for flexibility in planning 
both at national and local level was 
also a common theme in the replies. 
Uncertainly over future levels of de- 
mand and Government assumptions 
about access led many to urge caution 
in framing recommendations. 

• Members of the NAB and the 
UQC nro to hold further discussions on 
their parallel debates, having com- 
pleted the two meetings initially 
arranged. 


RULES claim standards bias | OU ‘ripe 

for radical 


of GEC-Marconi and MrT. G. Rogers 
of Plessey. Mr Baker stressed that he 
was anxious for them to consider how 
they could improve their own con- 
tribution to training $S well as seeking 
changes in graduate supply. _ 

The plans for more electrical and 


Council, which sees conversion 
courses as the best way of making the 
higher education system respond to 
employers’ expressed needs foster,. . 


RULES, the educational pressure 
group, has claimed that the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals 
committee on academic standards is 
biased. 

RULES (Reform University Law 
and Educational Standards) has writ- 
ten to Professor Philip Reynolds, 
chairman of the committee, saying: 
“Of the 1 1 members of your commit- 
tee, six at least may be seen as ‘having 
an interest’ . in that they are senior 
members of staff in universities which 
are known to have unresolved disputes 
concerning postgraduate examina- 
tions.” 

The Reynolds committee lias- just 
published a draft code of practice for 
external examiners. Other areas to be 
examined are the peer review system, 
professional accreditation of degree 
courses, university methods and proc- , 
edures for the supervision of post- 
graduate work, and the validation of 
public sector courses. ■ 

According to RULES, there are II 


outstanding claims by students ngainst 
London University, five against 
Leeds, two against Oxford, ana one 
each against Sheffield and the Open 
University. 

Professor Reynolds said in a reply to 
the group: “For whom do you speak? 
What-is the ‘experience’ on the basis of 
which you make observations? Who ■ 
are your 'members'? By what proce- 
dure have they authorized you to write 
on their behalf? 

“The CVCP is not an executive body 
and has no authority over universities 
which are independent, eleemosynary 
.corporations by Royal Charter. ! do 
not accept the McCarthyite principle 
of guilt by association that mem- 
bersnip of an institution where there is 
an alleged complaint bars thnt person 
from a working group. concerned with 
academic standrds, ! 

RULES' says it knows of nearly 50 
cases where students are complaining 
of unfair treatment by universities. 


by Maggie Richards 
Radlpal changes are needed in the 
structure and activities of the Open 
University to counter its looming 
financial crisis, according to a con- 
sultative report presented to the OU 
senate. 

. The document,' compiled by the 
university's long-term review group, 
foresees important new roles hi col- 
laboration with other higher education 
institutions, expansion of the con- 
tinuing education programme and re- 
sponding to new academic and voca- 
tional needs. Detailed proposals will 
be put to the June meeting of the 
senate, 


census figures prompt revmu 

for futore student de- ' It will certainly not overturn the 
of j eec M 0 ^ reduced because conclusions last week of the Royal 
‘«thnate$i of population Statistical Society that higher educa- 
■ Population, tion demand Is likely t6 increase 

J CreoulS* an( * Sur Veys, Writes Ngalo throughout the rest of thri century.- 
£ j . • The report, which is very, critical of 

« ! Office •! 1 1981 census, the : the way tne DES arrived at. Us figures, 

! t 0 8,1 Its figures for 1971 for a 14-19 per cent drop, 

! .betausfi iK? also changed welcomed last week . Df John 

OPCS ■ - definition? used by |he‘ . ■ principal of Edinburgh University and 
■'•ASJiii -■ ‘ !’,• t V :< ' . *'• Cice chairman' of the Cfonunittee of 

the praieSfnS * ■S c new csHni ateS , a|i Vice ChanceUqra and Principals, said 
. demand ^ey. were gratified by 


prompt revision of student demand 

■ _ - . . , the women students. All the evidence, education spokesman said the RSS 

tfJir J 5 S£ BIT ™ ■ 5lap in the 


Unless these changes occur, the 
report warns, reduces funding by the 
Department of Education and Science 
wilfresult In poorer support services to 
students, affect the supply of courses 
and cut the number or student places 


It will certainly not overturn the women students. AU ^ evidence, 
.JK likely tf> increase you took the least strong case and said 
the wav tfie DES arrived at its figures, tions, this would mean another 10,000 
rtrinrinni of Edinburafi University and end qf, the decade. , ■ ■ . 


“It totally undermines their statistic-; 
al projections and the Government's 
plans for 'contracting higher education. 


fat) in demand 
a university or 
then it is based 


“l think this report highlights com* ; on Incorrect assumptions, . . . 
nletely that if the Government serious- i .. , Misfc Diana Warivick, , general 
v believes what it says about economic ' secretary of the Association of Uni-; 
recovery and the kind of PMple. ... vereity Tehch^te saidt ^R-r- K«ih 

nbMftufa Kriria if about, ifien ffankly. ,;: Jpsepo w|ll have some liar 


'We were the fftst groUR to ' jJ. : Jpsejm wmnavespme para in in sing io , 

atfontfon td the tuisatisFariory nature ■ ttone* J'- . 'do. RSS .hA? 

' - ^ uSmttft mwt'v suspect. * 


Chili's -said; l ‘‘Sir- Keijn 
eve spme jTardthuiklng to ' , 


available. To maintain its present 
programme the university needs , to 
nnd an extra £13.Sm over the next 
tiuree years. 

The report identifies three priority' 
areas Tor the OU; preservation of Its 
higher education programme; a heed, 
to become responsive to new academic 
and vocational demands; and a new 
emphasis on continuing education. 




report says ills paramount tp retain the 
•fopen”- ’character of tbe OU and its 
distance Learning first degree program- 
me'. but it also emphasises, the. ycy 
conadcable scope ;j for epoparatida 

, , . 4 ... .. cojifintiedon pugtr3 
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WEDNESDAY 


£ DON’S 
DIARY 


MONDAY 

My week begins with The Sunday 
Times. More than half of the back 
paee is given over to a preview of the 
Milk Cup final at Wembley, Liver- 
pool against Everton, to be shown 
live on television at 9.25 that night. I 
am surprised, because this is the 
Singapore English-language Sunday 
Times, brought back for me to read 
by an academic just returned from a 
recruiting drive in the Far East. [ 
make a note of the paper's address, 
in case our Singapore students do 
anything wild, and pass on to the 
Saturday's and Monday's English 
newspapers. Nothing much In them 
about ourselves; but nothing much 
about other places, either. 

A medic calls in to talk about the 
150th anniversary celebrations of our 
medical school - we hnve a press 
conference about the event arranged 
for Thursday. Shall we try to interest 
the media in four very large stone 
statues that once graced the entranefr 
to the first medical school, dis- 
appeared around the middle of the 
last century, and are said to be buried 
in - a certain place not far away? 
Perhaps we could dowse for them in 
the Summer Vac? 1 promise to speak 
to the Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
Civilization, who’s into dowsing. 

In the afternoon I became worried: 

I th e number of people from the media 
who ve said they'll come to the press 
conference is smaller than the plat- 
form party. 1 make several 'phone 
calls, and get tlirec more accept- 
ances. We're in surplus. One of them 
is the proprietor of a local -interest 
magazine, who says he’s heard 
there’s ping to be a Nobel Prize- 
winners golr tournament during the 
anniversary celebrations in Septem- 
ber. Whnt n thought! We settle for a' 
less extraordinary event, but still' 
over 18 holes; he is coaxed into 
pulling up a small trophy, and I am 
askeu to organize it. 


I'm in early and dashing round 
nicking final arrangements; I'm hav- 
ing new photographs taken of the 
-.senior officers. Only the pholo- 
,'graphcr and ! have any enthusiasm 
for the task. Everyone else seems to 
dread the encounter, and to fear the 
worst outcome. "Let’s have a big 
smile" the photographer keeps on 
saying, as though the only emotion 
that should be put on record is 
unalloyed joy. Can't wc sometimes 
have a Karsh Churchill, or a Victo- 
rian hard stare? The anxiety is infec- 
tious. The senior secretarial staff 
refuse to be photographed, despite 
all blandishments and the example 
set by their elders. The photograpner 
saves all our faces by running out of 
film. 


City's brave, lonely pioneers 


TUESDAY 

* don't want all my colleagues to 
think that (all I do is to meet people in 
the university refectory for lunch; so 
I meet a senior man from the local 
radio station in a restaurant conve- 
niently next to where he works. He 
explains the difference between local 
radio - informal, nicely inquisitive 
but not inquisitorial - and national 
radio ~ Formal, daunting, even, with 
sharp interviewers intent on securing 
definitive .statements. He suggests 
that our staff would be perfects' safe 
in the hands of his young interview- 
ers,. with their user-friendly tape 
r «**d«s slung over their straight 
shoulders, and their engaging ques- 
tions. Or, 1 he goes on, your staff 
could just as easily broadcast live. I 
go weak at the knees on behalf of the. 
entire academic community, save a 
few. ;; . .. .. 

.After! jfatctf; I’mgiveo a quick tour 
of the Tadio srptipn. Today they're 
n ? 1 , otpaifcasliiig again until three 
a clock j-Mf ail their output is coming 
from studios elsewhere. Nevcrth<£ 
I9ss r the place has the feel of a 


THURSDAY 

Begin the day determined to do some 
faculty work before the press confer- 
ence at 11.30. but fail completely - 
journalists who are coming ring to 
ask where it’s taking place; those 
who aren't ring to try to find out what 
they'll be missing by not coming. 
Everyone seems rushed, under-pre- 
pared. On the way to the press conf I 
detour to collect some photographs I 
suddenly realize I need. We're all 
assembling in a committee room, and 
I count the visitors. Only two defec- 
tors to other stories, which isn’t bad. 

We start, with the dean's warm 
welcome and introductory remarks. 
So, the ice is off the windows, but the 
young journalists are cold and refuse 
to fire. Oh, no. Then a senior paper 
gives the lead, and we move off 
briskly, with our team knocking back 
the questions as if they've done this 
kind of thing before. "In your press 
release you say one of the graduates 
coming will be 100 years old in July. 
Can we have her name and address. 
please7” All others seize their pens, 
too, and it's obvious they’ve all 
worked out where the nearest ’phone 
is. The dean senses the danger: sees 
the news thirsty crowds gathering at 
her door that very night; and declines 
to releosc her name until y/c have her 
consent. 

A refusal often offends, but not 
this one, it seems, and our team 
carries its bat with honour to the 
buffet lunch interval, when, in our 
enthusiasm, wc lot slip the name of 
the .place where the four statues arc 
buned (we think). Still, it’s n big 
area. When l gel back to the office, I 
answer the ringing ’phone. It’s one of 
the missingiocal evening papers. Can 
:J e , th cm the name and address of 
the 100-year-old woman? They want 
to Lead their story with it - and, 
without It, well ... A good young 
un, I say to myself on the bus on (he 
way home, will always beat a good 
old -’un. 


FRIDAY 

Begin the day even luore determined 

to do some work for my faculty, and 
receive encouragement to do so from 
my faculty secretary, vyho’s feeling 
neglected. After a quick read of the 
papers, settle in my dictating chair 
and start hacking at (he backlog. The 
internal phone Interrupts chfrpily - 
■ post mortetns on the press confer- 
ence,. Qutside..«U$nu^^^ by 

9 u r operator, and with a quite diffe* 
rcjit, ihpfateiit ting, demand a re*- 
sponse; we've got something in one 
of the natiqnal dailies, and there’s a 
• flurry of Interest in us. In the after T 
noon, to one of our museums, to find 


Sir, - A careful reading of the Inner 
London Education Authority report 
on the merger between "the Two 
Citys" ( THES , April 6) docs not 
disclose any particularly blissful fu- 
ture. whether one reads on the lines or 
between them. The City Lhiivcrsity 
has said no to the ILEA report as such; 
it has not, repeat not, rejected the 
desirability of change, wider access to 
higher education, und the develop- 
ment of a new and greater university 
institution for the City of London and 
its metropolis. There are other means 
of achieving these objectives than the 
lowest common denominator solution 
of straight mergers/mixes between like 
departments. There may be better 
waw of rubbing out the binary line. 

There are staff in the City University 
who rally to the thought that a chance 
has now been created to “design" a 
new post-Robbins university with an 
accent on quality for the professions, 


Sir, - The University Grants Com- 
mittee's questions about funding, 
tenure and academic freedom were 
well designed to evoke predictable 
consensus responses which the Gov- 
ernment could ignore. Like the min- 
ers, most of us want more money, 
absolute security of tenure and the 
freedom to pursue our own academic 
research and teaching regardless of 
the public interest. 

Very few governments today, hav- 
ing allowed the universities to expand 
massively, are willing to protect all 
the traditional privileges eqjoyed in 
the past by a small non parly politi- 
cized group of academics whose 
services were sufficiently In demand 
and Inexpensive as to make them 
virtually self financing. Tenure for 
all academics Is a fairly recently 
acquired privilege In this country and 
not typically granted to the majority 
or academics elsewhere. It Inhibits 
responses to changing demands. 

In my Judgment, no government In 
flits country will Increase university 
resources without reducing academic 
freedom and tenure. Faced with the 
choices posed by the UGC’s ques- 
tions, perhaps on! v Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are sufficiently wealthy and 
successful to revert to private Institu- 
tions like Harvard mid Buckingham. 
The rest of us are too dependent on 
public subsidies to retain our free- 
dom If forced to make a choice. 
Slurring the differences between uni- 
versities and polytechnics, desirable 
though this may be in theory, will 
only make our position more vulner- 
able. 

Clever questions demand consi- 
dered replies. I hope the UGC has 
received some which do not follow 
the Scarglll line of thinking. 

Yours etc, 

BRIAN HOLMES 
Professor of Comparative Educa- 
llon, 

4 Sandwell Mansions, 

West End Lane, 

London NW6. 


the cost-effective realities of “informa- 
tion society”, wider access and the 
demographic needs of the riilurc. Such 
an exercise needs imagination, long- 
range thinking, acute political sensitiv- 
ity and no nietiii powers of planning 
and persuasion. The exercise will have 
to look at alternative, even new struc- 
tures: it is possible to think of a 
university in the middle of London that 
has broken away from the English 
pattern and still finds support and 
funding within the national system. At 
present we are doing our homework 
very quietly, and will continue to do so 
until we have found our new voice. 

The City University’s reaction to the 
ILEA report is not “explained in terms 
of condescension and fenr” as your 
anonymous leader writer would have it 
(who told liini/her/it that?). Wc have 
taken a brave and lonely decision to 
step out of line so that we may pioneer 
an enlarged un iversity formed on 

Straw 
structures 

Sir, - If Jack Straw wanted to find out 
about relativity theory, would lie ques- 
tion a couple of students and “dons”, 
rend u book review in The Observer, 
and then conclude, since lie couldn't 
understand it on the basis of these 
researches, thnt it was nothing but 
academic obscurantism" (THES, 
Apnl 13)? Why is English alone among 
disciplines supposed to he accessible to 
the commonest of common sense? 

In answer to his challenge, structur- 
alism is the belief that our experience 
of the world is an effect of structures 
which exist outside us and which we do 
not normally take into nccuunt when 
we appeal to experience as the source 
and guarantee of our knowledge. Peo- 
ple s native languages, which divide up 
the world in different ways, are in 
practice learned structures, though 
each is commonly experienced as n set 
of transparent labels for tilings which 
already exist in unproblematic relation 
to each other. Common sense itself is 
an effect of linguistic and ideological 


1 

academic and operational ‘ 
thun from administratively 1 ^’ 

P. K ... M’PHERSON 

M&SS* 

swajsga 

institution that not only hadtheZ 

* a J to be highly successful 
terms but also might lead to iX 
mg of the binary structure otto] 
newspapers. 1 hope that journal 
77it Tunes will not miss “i mli 
opportunity to secure its future' int) 
troubled years ahead" because 
‘condescension and fear". 


structures, not a guarantee of truti 
is historically and culturally rife 
. a . re not nwny stnuxural 

left. This is not because we're » 
buck to the shaky convictions olm 
mon sense, but because we've gout 
to analyse the contradictions and « 
flicls which occur within the smica 
which produce the world we i eta 
know. 

If the thinking of the Labour Pi 
(of which I am a member) were tott 
some account of the admittedly oj 
difficult theories of postslructuisi 
it might be nble to analyse the stsir 
Britain ut the moment in ways tit 
would more effectively contest i 
appeal to the electorate of Cower 
live common sense - precisely i 
proverbial wisdom which belongs I 
torically and culturally to the con 
shop. 

i should be happy to send Jack Str 
a reading list which would at leasth 
him find n more useful target for atu 
than higher education. 

Yours faithfully, 

CA THERINE BELSEY 
Department of English, 
University College, Cardiff. 


Admin meeting 

Sir, - Your report {THES, April 1 3) on 
the annual meeting of university naini- 
nistrators nl Liverpool makes pointed 
criticisms of the Conference of Uni- 
versity Administrators which merit 
serious consideration. Yet 1 must, as a 
rank and file administrative officer 
suggest that you may have misunder- 
stood some of the essential features of 
the event (perhaps no one asked you to 
dance at the disco?). 

. Firsl of aU, the emphasis on training 
is not accidental - the promotion of 
training in all its aspects has always 
been CUA s top priority. Indeed the 
:ner the various frag- 


museums, io una 

ben 

spending the week browsing through 
newspapers and magazines of 1884 . 


trying ., to ./satisfy on -insatiable 
machine. /Typewriters are -being 
pounded. Tape recorders qre belite 
^Ver, arUT off-cuts of- tape tie 
Writhingon the floor. (Howdidradio 
ever work; without; reel recorders?) 


-ight thbugl 

whanbe/need 'igi i 
to find somebody who Is TOO years 
old, to open their wlebrauqns:. 
Thoughts, of that -brightness should 
! -always. be 1 , suppressed, aijcj I do so ■ 
instantly,;., 

■j- ^pny Ryjance 
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BSA report 

Ifciii J n . Ws P!^ about the British 
:^dogical ■ Wiatipu conference 

■ ^P n i Paul Rather accur- 
ately reported my call for a community 

■ and the response. 

up operation , Some Speakers were 
, dismfssiveiy: critical of YTS, but it is 
; , not my view that, whatever its weak- 
. - nesses, it should be dismissed. I think- 
,, land said - that it should be improved 
and strengthened, not least by incor- 
: ? ;porating community service into a 
i two-year programme. 


headline I would orefer 

r ■ ^ opt out of please. - P r 
v Yours sincerely, 

a°g D>?A,suN D 

; jUpefa far publication should arrive by 
Tu^jy morning. They should he 4 
' S, 1 J^ L posslb,e an <* on one 

! Paper. The editor reserves 


debate over whet THlIUU3 , 

mentary tiaming schemes now In op- 
eration should be unified and lead to a 
specific qualification for university 
administrators was one of the policy 
' issues addressed by the meeting. 
Second, the production of policy 
statements as such is a correspondingly 
more incidental activity for CUA. *nie 
report on projected student numbers 
. (which you mention) and the subse- 
quent major study of resource alloca- 

S tion procedures in universities (which 

i f° n ftp ,h . eso are but two of many 
JA publications - were in any case 
nardly a matter of policy, rather of 
research which could Inform decision- 

P rcsent administrators, 
along with other non-academic staff 
tiave no formal representation in poli- 
1 within most universities, 

1 ■! rt i a’ ° f Policy is discussed 
at CUA working-groups - though 


hampered noticeably in Liverpo 
evidence of increasingly sysla 
secrecy at the top in some oi 
institutions (the relevance of I beS 
Tisdnil ease was mentioned more 
once In my hearing). I would nets 
out my own university for parti 
criticism in this respect, but the 
remains thul it made a numbt 
potential policy discussions into ■ 
information sessions. We were 
helped by the fact that the twopf 
sessions (in which we depend lit 
on “outsiders") - the “Any Quest* 
forum and the guest speaker, & 
little or no new material to wort 
Frankly, Sir Pete,f was flattered d) 
two questions thartollowed his sj» 
Most of us were fast asleep long « 
the end. 

Finally, might I remind you 
earlier report (THES, Man* W 
the Gregynog conference^ _ You- 
such a conference “can be * J 
respite, ag opportunity tocreatea® 
space for the Individual in a av* 
world of institutions and “isro* 
CUA’s annual meeting, 
tors primarily rediscover tne®so 
and one another as people - 
gatherings of 600 plus 
could combine, ! reckon, tne ew 
ment and yet sheer friending, 
characterized the atmosphere at u 
pool. 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN PURVER 
Administrative Officer, 
University of Salford. 




Design p.s. 

Ksi 


of the RIBA the mandatory^ 
was done away with two 
architects arc now fr5« to »“* 
and acommerdal situation 
open competition in the matter 
Moreover, no one. ft# to ‘“■‘e 
architect - they could 'employ r 
SOI 1 Maver, for example, « 
the job' better or for less. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. D. BRADBURY 
if3 Rodney^ffi^f,, } ■} 
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a _ _ | Research reforms rejected 


gives a 

boost to AUT 

by David Jobbins 

The provisional 4.5 per cent deal for 
college lecturers has given a shot in the 
arm of toe demand by university sniff 
for an offer in excess of the cash limit. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers, said this week; "This con- 
firms the going rate of 4.5 per cent, 
which is IV* per cent more than the 
AUT has been offered." 

Only the manual workers have had a 
hint of anything in excess of the 3 per 
cent assumed for salaries in the recur- 
rent grant - and then only in informal 
terms. 1 

A renewed round of negotiations 
begins next week, with the manual 
staff resuming talks and White collar 
staff beginning theirs. Committee A, 
the first stage in the academic’s nego- 
tiating process, is scheduled for May 8. 

Formal acceptance of the offer to 
college lecturers - 4 per cent for all 
with £330 for those on the top point of 
ihe lowest salary scale, will not come 
until a special council meeting on May 
22 . 

But if there are serious reservations 
they will emerge at branch meetings 
which the union has instructed its 
members to hold as soon as they return 
from the Easter break. In any case, a 
dear picture should be gained from the 
regional council meetings over the 
weekend before the special council. 

Nevertheless there are no signs that 
the university employers are prepared 
to follow the local authorities ana step 
beyond 3 per cent for all but the 
manuals. 

Scottish higher education lecturers 
are threatening to take disruptive 
action if management do not improve a 
3 per cent pay offer. 

Staff have been angered because the 
management side of the Scottish Joint 
Negotiating Committee have made an 
informal offer of 3 per cent to staff in 
central institutions and colleges of 
education, but have simultaneously 
offered 4.5 per cent to stafF in local 
authority further education colleges. 
The SJNC is due to meet again next 
Friday. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Government has rejected the 
sweeping reforms in organization of 
fuod and farming research proposed 
last year by a House of Commons 
Committee. 

A report from the Commons Agri- 
culture Committee criticized the com- 
plexity of current arrangements and 
said agriculture’s research policy- 
makers should be united in a single, 
central authority. 

The council, government depart- 
ments and the civil service unions all 
opposed this recommendation, which 
the Government's response to the 
committee now rejects. The Ministry 
of Agriculture will also abolish the 
Joint Consultative Board, from whose 
papers many of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s recommendations were 
taken. 

The JCO and the old Research 
Sponsors Group, which represented 
tne Agriculture Ministry, the Scottish 
and welsh Departments and the 
AFRC, will be replaced by a new 


Priorities Board, to he chaired by Mr 
Kenneth Durham, chairman of Un- 
ilever. 

The Government's response to the 
committee report, now released, says a 
new central authority Tor agriculture 
and fuod research and development 
would undermine key advantages of 
the present system. The Government 
argues that such an independent body 
would mean the agriculture ministry 
no longer controlled research it paid 
for as a customer, current arrange- 
ments between research institutes and 
the Scottish agriculture departments 
would be disrupted and the AFRC 
would lose its place in the research 
council system. 

The new priorities hoard will “coar- 
dinate publicly-funded agriculture and 
food research into a coherent publicly- 
funded agriculture and food research 
into a coherent programme relating to 
defined objectives. The Government 
says the group will be advisory but it 
expects tne advice given will normally 
be accepted. 

The AFRC indicated it would look 
to the new board for advice on re- 


search priorities at the applied end of 
the spectrum, and expected to liaise 
with the hoard in much the same way it 
now deals with the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils. It will still look 
to the ABRC for guidance on priorities 
in basic research. 

Mr Oscar Colburn, chairman of the 
Joint Consultative Organization’s 
board said he was disappointed with 
the response, and other noard mem- 
bers ccnoed his view. However, JCO 
members felt that other recent 
changes, especially moves to increase 
fond research in the AFRC, owed 
something to their efforts. 

Mr Tom Torney MP, acting chair- 
man of (he Commons Agriculture 
Committee said the MPs would re- 
spond to the Government's response 
soon. However, he thought it was a 
pity the changes in AFRC would lead 
to closure of institutes. “While I wel- 
come the fact that food has been 
incorporated in the AFRC's name, we 
never suggested in our report that the 
agriculture side of the industry should 
be depleted of research funds because 
of this,” he said. 


YTS ‘ means deficit budgets’ 


The Youth Training Scheme is making 
further education colleges budget for a 
deficit and forcing them under the 
greater control of education officers, 
according to a report published this 
week. 

The interim report from the 
Coombe Lodge Further Education 
Staff College was funded by the Man- 

K r Services Commission. It is 
on a study of five local author- 
ities and examines the achievements of 
local authorities in planning and im- 
plementing their contributions to the 

The study which has involved 
Gloucestershire. Northamptonshire, 
Sheffield, Waltham Forest and Wirral 
will end in October. 

The report YTS and the Local 
Authority points out that involvement 
in the scheme has been less than 
financially healthy for colleges because 
. of the restrictions on conversion from 
the Youth Opportunities Programme 
to Mode B and the MSC’s empnasis on 
Mode A. This was aggravated by 
nationally agreed discounts and Ihe 
low take up of places. 

“Colleges in some authorities have 


moved from having discretionary 
monies to a system of deficit budgeting 
requiring more sophisticated informa- 
tion flows to the authority. In addition 
colleges more dependent on political 
and officer cooperation to survive, let 
alone develop, are also more subject to 
accountability and coordination 
mechanisms’’ , the report says. 

It adds that this process has in one or 
two cases led to attempts to rewrite 
articles of government of colleges, as 
part of the negotiating stances in 
deciding “who controls what”. 

“This process may be made more 
complex depending on where the coor- 
dinating responsibility for YTS lies. If 
It is partly outside ‘education’ then 
both Ihe department and the colleges 


may be attempting to retain some 
aulonomy. Even if the responsibility 
lies wholly within, the cases illustrate 


STUC youth scheme warning 


The Scottish TUC has warned that the 
youth training and community prog- 
ramme schemes are threatening 
permanent jobs, pay and conditions. 

Mr John MacFadden, of the Nation- 
al and Local Government Officers' 
Association, told the STUC’s annual 
conference in Aberdeen last week that 
unions must be prepared to withdraw 
their support from tne schemes if they 
arenol brought up to standard. 

The conference unanimously called 
tor an education and training system 
for alt 16 to 18-year-olds which did not 
uisenminate between school leavers 
and those staying on in school. 

The STUC intends mounting a cam- 
paign against the withdrawal of benefit 
irqm young people who refused to 
placement on YTS. Mr Mac- 
caaden said many careers officers 
were already revising to give the 
Department of Health ana Social 
3ECunty information about youngsters 
who refused places or left the scheme. 
Jne conference also unanimously 

OU ‘ripe for r 

continued from front page 
w»lh other higher education providers, 
it sugges^ coUaboration with the Uni- 
ersily Grants Committee and the 
Advisory Body on such mat- 
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backed a motion proposed by the 
Association of University Teachers 
(Scotland) opposing any closures in 
Scottish universities and central in- 
stitutions. 

The cuts had denied the right to 
learn to many qualified school leavers 
at a time when there were more 
seeking places in higher education 


dered other groups' access to higher 
education. 

The STUC’s general council is to 
consult the Scottish universities, re- 
gional authorities, central institutions 
and the Scottish Universities Council 
on Entrance on how hjgher education 
can be made more widely available, 
particularly to women, mature stu- 
dents and part time students. 

The conference backed the Women 
in Science and Engineering 1984 cam- 
paign. Women made up a third of the 
workforce in engineering, but were 
concentrated in a limited of less skilled 
occupations. 


competition for who controls what and 

how R . . 

YTS and the Local Authority Interim 
project report by Bob Challis, Charlie 
Mason and David Parkes, Coombe 
Lodge Further Education Staff Col- 
lege, Blagdon, Bristol BS18 6RG. 


Activists go 
for shift 
to left 

Left wing activists are aiming to dis- 
lodge at least four serving members of 
the executive of the college lecturers' 
union in a move which could produce a 
major shift in the political complexion 
of the union's leadership. 

The move heralds an outbreak of 
factional feuding among the leaders of 
the National Association of Teachers 
In Further and Higher Education In the 
run-up to its annual conference next 
month. 


The activists operate under the ban- 
ner of the Broad Left, normally a loose 
alliance between the Communist Party 
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Strathclyde University’s chancellor, 
Lord Todd of Trumplngton, pulls the 
first pint at the Lord Todd, Ihe 
unversity’s new student centre. The 
centre, which includes a restaurant, 
bar and lounge, common room, 
games room and laundry, will be the 
hub of Strathclyde’s new student 
village, built in less than two years at 
a cost of £3m. 


Professor 

slams 

inequality 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


It is foolish to trv to pretend that 
universities do not discriminate against 
women, according to Angela Bowey, 
Strathclyde University’s only female 
professor. 

Professor Bowey, director of Strath- 
clyde's pay and reward research centre 
and Scottish commissioner of the 
Equal Opportunities Commission, was 
giving a town and gown seminar on 
opportunities for women in the uni- 
versity world. 

Universities provided higher educa- 
tion for a far greater proportion of men 
than women, and also gave men a 
more valuable education in terms of 
helping their future employment pros- 
pects, In engineering courses, where 
job prospects were goad, there were 

28.000 male students and only 2,000 
female students, while in language and 
literature courses, where there was a 
high probability of unemployment, 
there were 10,000 male students and 

21.000 female. 

Professor Bowey said it was wrong 
to push all the blame for this on to 
schools, parents and girls themselves. 
The universities must do more to make 
girls feel welcome, and should try to 
influence schools and guidance 
teachers to encourage girls. 

She praised Strathclyde's “insight 
into engineering" programme, an 
annual residential course for school- 
girls "lo let them know what engineer- 
ing is about and let them make up their 
minds on the basisof knowledge rather 
than prejudice.” 

Professor Bowey argued that uni- 
versities would raise their standards by 
taking in more women. Nobody had 
ever shown that women had weaker 
brains or intellect than men. 

“If a higher proportion of men is 
coming in, that means you are taking 
students of lower calibre than you 
should be.” Only 10 per cent of all 
academic staff were female. Professor 
Bowey added, and at professorial level 
this fell (o 3 per cent. “A lot of good 
women are not holding jobs which are 
being held by not very good men,” she 
said. 

Strathclyde’s principal. Dr Graham 
Hills, said reliance on indirect action 
seemed a very slow way of achieving 
change, and asked what positive discri- 
mination was possible. 

Positive discrimination was illegal 
except In training courses in areas 
where there were few women, said 
Professor Bowey. But if a post had 
been held by men over the previous 12 
months, an advertisement could state 
that women were encouraged to apply. 

Professor Bowey said she would like 
to see a university become a centre of 
excellence in women's studies. 



and varying shades of left Labour, ana 
claim a majority of votes in the 
electoral college which chouses Ihe 
executive. 

But there are signs that Natfhes 
Broad Left group has taken a lurch to 
the left with the presence of Militant 
and former Socialist Workers Party 
supporters at the meeting which took 
decisions on the preferred slate for the 
elections. 

Significantly several existing mem- 
bers of the executive associated with 
the Broad Left, which has undergone a 
revival in Natfbe over the past two 
years, were not invited. One said he 
understood it was a meeting of region- 
al representatives. . 

But it nevertheless look decisions 
.which could considerably alter the 
shape of the executive and, according 
to one senior union source, destroy the 
carefully nurtured unity of the execo- 

tive. ■ 

One near-victijn pf, the attempted 
purge was ex-president Jvir Chris Min- 
ts, who has to stand for redaction this 

S iar to remain bn the' 'ekecUtive.'.- 
espite a powerful plea against, it was . 
agreed to endorse him, bat to drop 
thfee of last year’s , newconie/s, M$ 
MaryHegirpiMr GeqWoolfl^ti Mr 
Vince Hall; • . • 7 - ' 


Where man and nature combine 
to produce a masterpiece. 

15 DAY ART TREASURES TOUR OF 
& SALZBURG, THE DANUBE & VIENNA J 


Stvnrt Hellenic art treasures and- 
special interest tern are rather different, 
hr not only will they lead you through 
some of the uvrhTswtnt beautiful 
landscapes. They'll bringyott a greater 
awareness and appreciation of the worlds 
treasures, brought to life by the enthus- 
iasm and in-dtpth knowledge of our 
specialist guest lecturers. ■ 

During a trouble- free journey smoothly 
arrange# by a professional tour manager. 

Onr sumptuous 1 00- page brochure 
will rental this and ever A0 enticing 
journeys will alp> reassure you that 
' everything, from pur ist doss hs«l « 
porterage, is included. Leaviugyou ■ 


earth yon waul to travel -to become . 
more aware of some of man's greatest 
achievements. . 

A ropy of our very tempting brochure can 
be yours by telephoning us on 
■01-247 040L or by sending the coupon, 


art treasures tours 


Swan Hrflfuh'UmtrJi BtanfmHtiut; 

’ Si Botolpb Strrtl, Loudon TDX, ■ 
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This is the last of individual reports on how institutions 
have replied to the University Grants Committee “great 
debate”. Next week we analyse in depth what the 
universities have said. 

‘Go public’ Leeds tells UGC 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


-W 


!Ul 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Leeds University, whose vice chancel- 
lor, Sir Edward Parkes, Is a former 


chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, suggests two important 
changes in the committee's role. 

“First, we believe that the commit- 
tee's advice to Government should be 



made public. Secondly, we favour an 
increased openness of communication 
between the UGC and the universi- 
ties." 

Leeds would welcome formal writ- 
ten “feedback" after visits by the 
committee and subcommittees. It 
values the role played by the commit- 
tee. endorsing the present arrange- 
ment whereby members serve in their 
individual capacity, but would like 
more non-professional appointments. 

It wants the size of the secretariat 
increased, and the base for recruit- 
ment broadened. Consideration 


universities, and from professional and 
educational bodies. 

Leeds views the prospect of further 
cuts with profound concern. A reduc- 
tion of the proportion suggested could 
not be absorlvd. “Set against an 
already severely reduced base-line and 
ngainst a background of contraction, 
such cuts would be disastrous. We 
could on lyforsee reductions In funding 
of this magnitude leading to the 
stagnation of the academic profession, 
the enfeeblement of research and the 
crumbling or the central academic 
services.' 

A fundamental reappraisal would be 
necessary and it would probcibly be 
necessary to move numbers away hum 


should be given to recruiting or 
seconding officials from a wider range 
of government departments, from the 

Warning over assumptions 


areas of high unit cost, such as medi- 
cine and some sciences. 

Staff levels would have to be re- 
duced. The universities needed tegular 
recruitment of young staff to rejuven- 
ate teaching arid research, and some 
form of nationally-funded voluntary 
early retirement scheme would be 
essential. 

Leeds says that while it welcomes 
the "new blood" scheme as an extra 
channel for new talent, it is concerned 
that the scheme distorts selection of 
areas in which appointments arc made, 
and fails to take proper account of the 
real needs of universities. So Leeds 
does not wish to see the scheme 
continued in its present form, particu- 
larly if resources are withdrawn from 
the universities to fund it. 

It says the concept of individual 
tenure in all universities should be 
defended. “Continuing academic 
achievement is possible only if each 
individual has the academic freedom 
which stems from the assurance that 
his or her post is secure.” 
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Dr Sandy 
Raeburn, senior 
lecturer in 
human genetics 
at Edinburgh 
University, spent 
Easter weekend 
on a cycle 
marathon to 
publicize I he 
work of 

Scotland's Cystic 
Fibrosis Trust. 

Dr Raeburn, 
who Is also 
chairman of the 
Edinburgh and 
South-East 
Scotland branch 
of the trust, 
cycled the 270 
miles marking 
the branch's 
boundaries. 

He raised 
the money 
for CF research 
through a 
competition to 
guess his average 
cycling speed. 


by Sandra Hempel 

The University Grants Committee 
should not passively accept assump- 
tions about cuts in resources as a basis 
for planning, the Committee of Heads 
of University Law Schools has said. 

The committee also describes as 
unacceptable the UGC's assumptions 
about student demand. It is very 
unlikely that there will be sufficient 
decline in the numbers or quality of 
applicants - ■ 


is, to both sexes, and to members 
of a I ethnic groups, it says. Access to 
the legal profession was already sev- 
erely restricted, and two-year general 
degrees or student loans would be 
especially undesirable. 

The committee was not opposed to 
continuing the new blood scheme but 
considered it "almost totally insignifi- 
cant as a response to the problems of 
law schools'. Only one new blood 
appointment had been made in law 


doubtful if the present ^system of 


subject should be available to the hill 
spectrum of social and economic 


Ulster 
goes for 


- present sysU... 

allocation was workable, effective or 
fair for the law schools, 'i 


The Committee comes out against 
splitting the academic year into two 
“modules", and says that none of the 
main patterns would suit n subject that 
serves both professional and general 
educational functions. 

The replacement of the three or four 
year LLB by two two-year law mod- 
ules would serve no useful purpose, it 
claims, while a two-year general de- 
gree followed by a two-year law degree 
would downgrade the law content to a 
vocational cram course. Nothing sug- 
gested that squeezing three years’ 
study into two would Be an improve- 
ment. T 


expansion 

by Karen Gold 

The University Grants Committee 
should be expanded into a tripartite 
body, with broadly equal representa- 
tion for universities, Department of 
Education and Sciehcc nominees and 
university staff trades unions, a North- 
ern Ireland response to the UGC 
questionnaire says. 

Tbe response is from a working 
party of the New University of Ulster 
neither. NUU nor its successor the 
proposed University of Ulster has sent 
an official response. 

The working patty's paper says 
members were ^concerned particular- 
ly that the UGC appears to oe unduly 
ready to accede to government wishes, 
.and that its decisions are taken without 
adequate consultation or expianq- 

The level of resources per student 
will need particularly to be maintained 
in Northern Ireland, because of the 
•cost of the merger, between NUU and 
. Ulster polytechnic, the heed for "re- 
; placement of public sector norths 
’ University, norms ; and assumptions’ , 
. , and the 'heed for stability after the 

. merger. 

1 The L,r.- 

ierhment projections of falls in stii 
numbers. Northern Irel 
*er birth rftte and utiem 


No funding distinctions 
is chemists’ prescription 

chemicals and equipment. The com- | National T^roni. They cinim 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Chemists in every science faculty, and 
no funding distinctions between uni- 
versities or research areas, are among 
chemistry professors 1 prescriptions 
offered to the University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee of Heads of Uni- 
versity Chemistry Departments’ reply 
to the strategy letter opposes any 
attempt to identify first and second 
rank universities, and says there is too 
much concern with Ide 


mittoc estimates this lins fallen by 40 
percent in five years through inflntlon, 
rising cost of foreign apparatus, and 


the oil crisis increasing the price of 
chemicals. 


Despite these problems, the com 

—is say „„ 

stem from underfunding of the subject 


mittec backs the 
The chemists sa\ 


lual support system, 
current difficulties 


rather than faults in the system. 

The committee endorses proposals 
tor. a two-tier degree structure, but 

topics* for ^peciaf sup^irt^ Th J 


shouid be backed wherever they come ■ 

wider Initial training, should then fol-l 
low a three-year course to qualify as 
technical chemists", or a four year! 
course to give them a full professional ' 
qualification. 


NF student 
seeks 

injunction 

Patrick Horrington, a member of the 
Natinnnl Front, is taking legal action 
ngainst the administration and stu- 
dents of the Polytechnic of North 
London where he nns been prevented 
from attending philosophy lectures by 
pickets of up to 200 students. 

Ah interim injunction was sought on 
Wednesday instructing the polytechnic 
authorities to ensure reasonable access 
to the college’s premises and students 
to refrain from molesting Mr Hurrina- 

and a . 

sought But a date for their hearing has 
not yet been set. 

Mr Harrington, who hns attended 
the polytechnic for IS months, was 
originally registered as a humanities 
student but switched to philosophy at 
the beginning of this academic year. 
The picket started when students disc- 
overed Mr Harrington’s involvement 
with the National Front. They claim 
his name has appeared in National 
Front publications ns a contact for the 
organization’s student wing. 

The injunction against the students 
is not addressed to the union but to a 
single student on behalf of himsolf and 
others who look part in the picket 
which, Mr Harrington says, have been 
organized by the Socialist Workers 
Students Society. 

Polytechnic administrators and stu- 
dents have met with representatives of 
the Inner London Education Author- 
lh 
ai 

the ILEA guidelines opposing the 



They argue strongly that the uni- 
versity cuts have fallen more heavily 
on teaching- than on research. And 
they foment the reduction in cash for 

Students fear further 
decline In quality 

' by DWjd JoBbins 

Widespread scepticism amo 


j. guidelines opposing the 

distribution of racist literature in col- 
leges. Mr Newbold, administrative 
head of further and higher education at 
ILEA said that PNL’s delay in adopt- 
ing the guidelines is a matter of timing 
rather than Intention. He adds that the 
opposition to Harrington appears to be 
based on his activities within PNL and 
not because of his memberehip of the 
National Front. 

NUS conference report, page 6 
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Day release 
figures 
decrease 

Overall enrolments to non-advusi 
further education courses renami 
fujrly static around the one andibii 
million mark between 197M2,m^is 
of major increases in full time ml 
pHrt-iimc attendance, the latest fc 
port men t of Education and Sdcoa 
statistics show. 

One of the major reasons for thisi 
that although students on full tuneurf 
sandwich courses increased by 81 w 
cent, enrolments on part-time on 
courses involving release from em- 
ployment decreased by 34 per 
between that period, while ev 
enrolments fell by 16 per cent. _ 

A breakdown of this period to ik 
last four years between 1978 and l® 
indicates thnt this is likely to be i f 
continuing pattern, During that period ' 
full-time and sandwich enrolmurti 
grew by 23 per cent as did the part tun 
mode. But at the same time part tin* 
duy release enrolments fell by own 
third. 

In total the number of stndMB 
released by employers fell by soft 
140,000 or 31 per cent during to 
period, with the decrease beingdigW 
less for females and for those a»dS» 
and over, than for males and tl»# r 
aged 16 to 18. 

Among the industries which 

bited the largest percentage 

in enrolments between lw^*2 
the metai goods, engineering and 
cle industries. This reduction it 
fleeted in the fall of nearly 70 1 0® l ( n j-j 
number of students studying “* 
examinations of the City ana 

During (his four year period, to* 
has also ocen a marked incraw in** 
number of students taking nth “r 
examinable vocational courses, ,sjw 
35 per cent as compared to only tup 
cent increase in tne numbers tuai 
GCE examinations. 

DES Statistical Bulletin 5184 


dents over the siralet 


3ng stu- 
exercise has ito^ 


- sis 


PS r ^nt fel ^universities 

. should maintain the pursuit of excell- 
ence. Thirty foqr per cent were 
, SHSS 56 ^ M ,! aB range of 

S^SliK* asa, ” sl 24 “ n ‘ wh ° 

accepted that their 
relatively better in the 
tue that it remains 
Students have :beeh 


Exam plans worry academic j 

Of Middle' 

o Miiui _ possible wa g 

is expected within the nest 
from Sir Keith Joseph, theSecm^, 


Any merger of GCE O levels and CSE 
examinations could reduce standards 

nt £ highe [, edu «“>on and 
precipitate the need for four-year 
SR-., according to a group of 
mainly nebt-wus acnriRmipe 


a- ■■ thin & .Buy weak, aiuaenis nave :beeh 

^u. n^Wng ^^. womBn ancf {Ionian , m 5 an 5 ■: Sfe?** 1 by W fear 

;Calhollcstiidc£t? are lower than aver- rife SLm 1 ! “dpusly thatthoUGCsscenario has alarming 

-««V so increases -araqrtg them and • °* un ^ v ® rsll y s hi&prtrprcv 1;.™ Potion* not .only for central adrra- 



'jffiSii- ■ uraqng. mem ana 

.flSW! .pressure dn..- university 
: places In Great Brilaln. mean educa- 
opportunities ; should not, .be 


feed By q^tionalization. 

The paper qiidstidns the assumption 
^M resdu^^ should' be shifted to- 
. i?#ds Bdericdbud tecbhblbgyiri order 
v ^o .benefit the economy: wilh reduced a glIlll 


‘ including 
ant 


careers advice, 
the union Itself. 


f : h fi"S hc S/ ro *P n . wte MUriwV other r ' services inclii 
PjMW research; : health Services 
was a "hlgljly misguided apd 1 ■ ■■ 7, , 

: ' noticBi; according to: Qrysf ■ T 

•i .... \[ ;■ . Tor. reconsideration by the UGC 

rvey. of student*; opinion at i 2LS ^ dsIon a 8 a,nst ftindihg. further 

;Sw, 9^; weuh ■ B iSSiSS: 


Sussfcx. 

■ But a 
Exeter 


dangerous”, , notfw,' ' according gufld of students: 

^.twmwfcratwn in ' 

und 

ilsh 

■ ■. |! 



djurii'; 

J. 

■ land; 


In. science, mathematics, P and lan- 
gua«s, are essentiaLgrounding for A 
level work. Any decline jn A level 
performance wouW create problems 

belJevM Cr edUCa ^° n lDStitBlion5 * h 

nJKf i^ up o£ r 16 ^eludes Professor 
I y&P* 0 * literature At 

' Un ‘ t Vers, 5‘' a founding 

Sgw P ^ r fc SS 0r L ^Ofttsor JtUiu!' 
Gotild^. of ^ Nottingham ^ University, 


State for Education. i» 
numerous submissions on ■ gf 
including an influential vlc« 

Wilfred Cockcroft, chairman 
executive of the Secondary 
Examination Council. ^ ri] f[!» 

Sir Wilfred supports a mej" 
two examinations but witjuj ^ 
range of grades which at gud 
would match top O level 
cover CSE leve 
Howeverlhe acadepucj ,W ^ ggantot 
fessor Cox are worried thatr^ i,. Should^, 
deration would 


under consideration woutoiw^'^ 

the status of the O level 




i « ^ k, university, use status ot me u icy« 

nrrS c cm- ta 1 ? ia 0 farmer as the bite universally 

V-Tohes,- cafe of inteUectual 

i ^ Ken: thost school children ^ 

i waptias oB, Sheffield' ifoH^rsIty^dadv whtevbi ^ r *» v .*» > 1, A , -,'ii 



Lords with a 
common cause 

Earl Jetllcoe, and the Lord Shackle- 
ton of Burley, who in the early 1970s 
faced each other In the House of 
Lords as Leader of the House and 
Opposition Leader have now joined 
In a common cause. They have been 
elected chancellor and pro-chancel- 
lor of the University of Southampton. 

Lord Jellicoe (left) is currently 
chairman of the Medical Research 
Council. Lord Shackleton, (right} a 
life peer, has had a distinguished 
career in Industry and politics. 
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Hope for art collections 


by Paul Flather 

A ray of hope has emerged in the 
patient campaign by Britain’s handfu 
of university museums and galleries 
securing extra funding to keep 
nationally significant treasures on pub- 
lic display. 

The museums and galleries, led by 
the Fitzwilliam at Cambridge and the 
Ashmolean at Oxford, using their 
influence in Westminster and 
Whitehall have been pressing for a 
direct grant to cover what they see as 
duties to the community and the 
country over and above their role as 
university teaching assets. 

Now Lord Gowrie, minister for the 
arts has confirmed that the £70,000 (20 
per cent of budget) currently paid to 
the Whitworth Art Gallery at Man- 
chester University by the Greater 
Manchester Council will be main- 
tained by the Government in the form 
of an earmarked grant given through 
the University Grants Committee once 
the council is abolished under prop- 
osed local government reforms. 

This has given a real fillip to the 
directors of tne university galleries and 
museums. The principle of earmarked 
UGC grants has now been established. 
They plan to launch a more concerted 
effort to show just how much they do 
for their local communities against 
great odds. 

The Whitworth for example, aiming 
to "serve the whole oF north west 


England”, is trying to absorb a 13.5 per 
cent cut over three years. The Ashmo- 
lean for the first time in 300 years has 
had to close on Mondays, and the 
Fitzwilliam, wilh 200,000 visitors last 
year, can only keep half its galleries 
open at any one time. 

Lord Straboigi, the Opposition 
sman ori the arts, raised the 

S of university museums in the 
on March 26. He received 
sympathy from Lord Gowrie, but no 
extra money. In another reply in 
February Lord Gowrie said the 
museums were an integral part of their 
universities and had to look to the 
UGC for support. 

Now Professor Frank Willett, direc- 
tor of the Hunterian Museum and Art 
Gallery, run by Glasgow University, 
has called for a new concerted cam- 
paign. “University museums have 
been severely deprived, perhaps more 
than any other types of museums in the 
country. 

“If we are to be able to perform our 
important duties for the public we 
must have extra funding. I strongly 
welcome this as a chink of light for us. 1 
He said it will cost his gallery £169,000 
to remain open to the public, but only 
£8,000 has come from focal author- 
ities. 

Lord Straboigi said he would be 
raising the matter again. "I. pm pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment response so far. Not only Is 
scholarship at stake, but also the 


display ed works of international repu- 

Sir David Piper, director of the 
ashmolean, saia unless the Govern-, 
ment gave more funds extramural 
activities would have to be cut. At 

K resent the Ashmolean receives no 
ical authority funds. The Fitzwilliam 
does receive money to help with 
Sunday opening. 

Other sources of funding have been 
rejected. A study at the Ashmolean 
showed that a £1 a head entrance fee 
would not show a profit for 10 years. 
Selling paintings is rejected. Only 
major works are worth selling and as 
the attempt by the Hunterian to sell 1 1 
Whistler pointings four years ago to 
help pay for Its new gallery showed, 
can cause resentment. Museums are 
also constantly searching for external 
funding. 

Professor Michael Jaffe, direct of 
the Fitzwilliam, believes that in many 
ways the museums have "outgrown' 1 
their universities. “In the current cli- 
mate it is just not possible for universi- 
ties to adequately fund the museums. 

Dr Graham Pollard, the deputy 
director, expresses a wider fear about 
how cuts are destroying morale within 
the museums and seriously undermin- 
ing the career structure of keepers who 
act as academics preserving tne status 
of the collections. "Keepers are just 
getting older.- There could be real 
problems in the next decade." 


Fishing for compliments 


North Staffordshire polytechnic, 
reputedly the least fashionable of 
Britain’s 30 polytechnics, has hired a 
public relations firm In a six month 
experiment to try and Improve its 
Image. 

The firm, Shipway Communica- 
tion Limited, has been appointed to 
release Information about the 
chnlc's activities to national 
lonal media and particularly 
to trade papers, according to North 
Staffs' own Information officer Ms 
Janet Warburton. 

“We have a name for being un- 
fashionable at the moment, but now 
w* are expanding rather then con- 
‘‘■Srilng," she said. “If people read 
we things about us In trade maga- 
^**1 they will think that's a place 
where they do interesting work. It's a 
“roc nrocess”. The contract would 
at pie end of June. 
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Union fails to resolve 
research staff question 


by David Jobbins 


conforms to their academic plan? 

The divisions illustrate, the AUTs 

waders of the university lecturers’ chronic difficulties in coming to terms 

■ °n have failed to rernnHU internal with the research staff problem .• It has 

traditionally supported the concept of 
the academic with a balanced commit- 
ment both to teaching and research - 
«vouub» mis ocen uimuic and the concept of a career researcher 
' #!,_ , do . re ®, a dfitit policy drawn up by has until Very recently been anathema. 

; J u “ on *.;• contract , staff research This view surfaced again during the 
■* ** consulting union executive’s discussions when it was 

- mernW before . reconsidering, the ' * ’ ' 


„ » . , — 1 ■ UlUVWEOliV lUblUkvJU 

Eg have foiled to reconcile internal 
conflicts over policy on a career struc- 

for research staff. me hchuc.iu^ «.«. - 

t ini« . e . xec H dve °f the Association of ment both to teaching and research - 
uptyeisity Teachers has been unable and the concept of a career researcher 
toeuHn^.j^n^.,.. . . . ... r. — ••-been anathema. 




Bi 


numbers 

issue.-. .. . 

a JUSL ‘ wefe ; • three distinct 
pS?. 1° finding a solution to the 
oomr2 of L°^ Brohers on Short term 
Inferior employ-. 
ifeW* Should Store ' 
b* created? 

to he' ^ v - posts be created 

by people 
o research con- 
tile committee 
rapfake 
research 


thatfewarchwi- ••,ft|Rnrjfpf-^aq»pfe 
, to permanent posts ififi «' between contacts. 

i-.r/.v.-; =' •- '£-*v'v ; ;, 'i ;• v. . ■*;;•’ ; , 1 •- ■ * . , 

LirV .-.-. IJj. j' * -:.l ;; >;'.l .*. .'•* I ..j- ' 


suggested a large number of contract 
research staff, even a majority, had no 
wish to remain in university research 
beyond their first contract - and that 
this should be recognized in the pokey • 

. The research staff committee, in its 
piper, warned of ? trend, towards 
unqermiblng the research component 
of UGC posts, by increaslitg substan- 
tially the teaching commitments. Ana 
it ciiaoPfiteH that each university should 



NAB support 
for textile 
courses 

by John O’Leary 

An inquiry by the National Advisory 
Body nas rejected advice from Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate which would 
have led to a reduction in the number 
of courses in textile technology. . 

The Inspectorate had suggested a 
review . of polytechnic ana college 
courses in the subject after identifying 
it as area of low enrolments ana 
diminishing employment demand. But 
NAB officials found that the demand 
for qualified manpower was unlikely to 
diminish and might even increase, 
while low enrolments were a function, 
of the specialist nature of the courses. 

Courses at three polytechnics and 
four colleges were included in the 
review, which was initially postponed 
while three regional advisory councils 
carried out their own examinations. It 
was further delayed by the i NAB 
1984/85 planning exercise for the 
whole of the focal authority sector. 

The North West RAC’s review re- 
sulted In concentration of provision at 
the Bolton Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion, with the closure' of courses at 
Blackburn and Oldham colleges of 
technology. Both the East Midlands 
and the Yorkshire and. Humberside 
' councils decided to support the con- 
tinuation of existing provision to meet 
regional and specialist demands. ■ 

Officers at the NAB, having visited 
all the ; institutions . and taken advice 
from Validators and inspectors, der 
. dded that account had tp be taken of 
the. wide range of work covered. 
‘Textile technology, though a single 



After 56 columns, it is 
time to say goodbye 


darpenfelly 

■ thp report sifid, 

.Sub-degree courses will no* remain 
at Huddersfield ' af|d V Tfept 
polytechnics, Derbyshire, ■ Kidder* 
minster and Bradford aod-nkl^coj- 

Leeds and UDflST. 


This being my last monthly column for 
The Times Higher Education Suple- 


ment, I have been looking at my box of 


cuttings and discover to my surprise 
though dearly not to that of the edition 
- that 1 have been writing the column 
for over four years, since in fact 
December 1979. I have even read 
through some of the cuttings and am 
amused at the range of subjects that I 
have tackled. 

When I responded to the invitation 
to write a column I thought that with 
any luck I would have enough material 
to produce three columns. I wrote 
down some notes and have not yet 
used the notes for two of them. In fact I 
have written 56 columns. Unless I have 
lost some, as far as I can tell I could go 
on writing as long as the world behaves 
with enough stupidity to provoke my 
ephemeral thoughts. There is no sign 
that the world- andjcertalnly the world 
of education - is going to behave with 
anything but its accustomed absurdity, 
so the material should be endless. But 1 
(and the readers) need a rest. 

One aspect of the columnsof which I 
am moderately proud is that they have 
not all been about education, despite 
the fact that I have spent most of my 
working life in that richly argumenta- 
tive and endlessly provocative field. 


one about Edward Boyle, whose death 
wns a serious loss to the academic 
world. The most vulgar was a piece I 
ny travels 
words which 1 expected the editor to 


- wrote about my travels in Ireland, with 


censor. The most uncannily timely was 
a piece about a disastrous speech by 
Bob Hawke at a graduation ceremony 
in Tasmania before anyone thought 
that witliln a few months he would oe 
Prime Minister. The most well read - 
at least in Australia, where 1 met many 
heads of colleges who scented to be 
compulsive readers of The THES - 
was n piece about two kinds of people 
(if you want to know which two kinds 


suppose i 

- message, well hidden. Nine have been 


specifically about Individual people 
whom I have known and loved, includ- 
ing four which were in effect extended 
obituaries with a personal slant. . 

. To my surprise only five were about 
places, in cither town or country; 1 
thought there would have been more 
because although 1 am not an Inveter- 
ate traveller I am always fascinated by 
any place 1 have visited and find one of 
the greatest joys in life to be observing 
closely and speculating about the his- 
tory and meaning of an environment. 

*' ;ly, at least 11 columns 


Notsui 

concerned the arts or architecture, 
because that is where I came in and 
with any luck that is where 1 shall go 
out - still drawing and writing and 
criticizing and recognizing how that 
building ought to have been designed if 
the men had been given a free hand 
(the right man, of course). 1 think I 
have been suficiently critical of the 
noble profession to wnich I still belong 
to give some credibility to the praises 
thnt T have imorudeinsJv bestowed. 



about the liriacring insanity of local 
government. There Were one or two 
issues about which I. felt very deeply 
and therefore wrote with style. Euot 
remarks somewhere that you cannot 
write good prose without strong con- 
victions, and I found that very true 
when I occasionally decided to take the 
.lid off a notorious injustice. But. my 
irritation must have been shortlived. I 
keep discovering, in A headshaking 
sort of way, how much I enjoy the 
complexities of local government i n all 
its irtgloriousnbss ana how mtich 1 like 
most Of the councillors. 

Eight or nine columns were about 
ideas or controversies^ which Is what 1 


of people you will have to look up the 
files). The passage they liked - poss- 
ibly influenced by being Australian? - 
was my saying to myseiiin the midst of 
all the problems that are showered 
upon a polytechnic, or no doubt any- 
wnere else: “I don’t care what the 
buggers do to us, we shall survive and 
do a good job for our students”. 

The reason, I went on, that I don't 
care what the buggers do to us is that 
they have already aone it. We are used 
to being urged to expand, blamed for 
not doing so, ordered to contract , told 
not to con tract, told to raise standards, 
blamed for rafting them toaUdaliy 
urged ta spend the budget before the 
. end of the financial vear, condemned 
for spending it, held up to scorn for 
doing something, censured for not 
doim it. We survive, to use our 
acquired motto, in spite of everything. 

l need a rest and so does Leeds 
Polytechnic. There are members of it 
who complain that they no longer have 
any secrets and now knowfartoomuch 
about me for their comfort. But I also, 
like many another academic, have an 
unpleasantly growing feelhig that I 
have ceased to believe in anything > 
hear. 

Not only do I not believe what 
politicians (of all kinds) say, 1 don’t 
even care. I don’t care what Mark 
Thatcher has done if he has done 
anything in Oman. I don’t care who 
Prince Andrew is entangled with, I 
don’t care if Conservative ministers 


sleep with hundreds of girls or none at 
all (though that might be sufficiently 
unusual to be news). I can't get 
enthusiastic or irritated with Benn or 
S cargill or LMngstoqe tlidtigh I.hope 
they don’t become too influential; life 
is difficult enough already. I find most 
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nothing ip particular, which means, ! 
suppose, , tfiat J havd> graduated, gs $ 
'■professional journalist.' : . 

' .Of gll tljosti columns, the one which 


television mindless and (now that after 
an illness! have watched a great deal of 
It day after day) Increasingly boring. 1 
never thought much of tne Horse of 
the Year Snow; now I am bored by 
endless quiz shows with a Tew clever 
people and a lot of actors; I cannot 
bear to watch any more shows in which 
acfoTS give' each other gold plated 
trophies so hideous that tlfe recipients 
:■ wince on seeing them. 

At ft conference last week I met 
.several academics who fold me that the 
only things they readiii The THES are. 
my colupin and Laurie Taylor. That 
reminded me of an evening in Edin- 
. burh in the 1950s when. Compton 
Mackenzie remarked that. Nigel pal- 
chin had said to him that Sinister Street 
, and The Srnall Back Room were the 
1 two greatest novels of our time . "Sinis- 
ter Street, of coufse”., said. Mackenzie 
.. without the flicker of an eyelid, “but 
•: Thd Small Back Roam . . -!t M Follow- 
ing thdt precedent: -“My column,, of 


was mt» 

1 was 


^1 those columns, the one which course; but Laurie Tpylof ? 1 ask you 1 ? ; 






David Jobbins reports from the NUS conference at Hull 

JK Bl NOLS keeps 
TH^QICE OF students 11 



NUSI^H tUne executives for 1984/85 are, from left: Steve Morgan (vice 
president welfare), Alan Smart (chairperson, NUS Scotlaifd). Phil 
WooJas (president), Lesley Smith (vice president education). John 

NUS gag on racists 
survives intact 


Declared racists and fascists will con- 
tinue to be denied a platform by the 
National Union of Students, despite 
moves to change the policy. 

During the most contentious debate 
at the NuS Easter conference In Hull, 
the Right tried to drop (he policy in 
favour of a commitment to free speech 
while the Left tried to extend It in a 
way which could have led to ministers 
such as Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary 

State for Education and Science 
being banned from speaking at affili- 
ated universities and colleges. 

Both were defeated but delegates 
voted to extend the list of organiza- 
tion* regarded as racist or fascist to 
include Tory Action and WISE, two 
organizations with tough anti-im- 
migration policies identified in the 
Panorama television programme on 
extremist infiltration of the Conserva- 
tive Party. 

The National Front, British Move- 
ment and the League of St George are 
already barred. 

Liberal executive member Mr John 


rian, who “clearly set themselves out 
as racists or fascists". 

Calling for abandonment of the 
whole policy in favour of a commit- 
ment to free speech, Mr Richard 
Russell, from Nottingham University, 
called it hypocritical to use the tactics 
of the extreme Right while condem- 
ning its policies. Mr Andrew Hartley, 
also from Nottingham, added: “Wc 
can destroy them intellectually and not 
undemocratically”. 

Supporters of the free speech move 
were heavily defeated - supported 
only by the Social Democratic Stu- 
dents and the Conservatives, while 
Labour, Liberals and others voted 
against. Also rejected was the extreme 
Left view that only a “programme of 
bold socialist action" could build the 
working class unity needed to defeat 
racism. 


its grip 
on leadership 

The National Organization of Labour 
Students has consolidated its hold on 
(he NUS leadership by capturing eight 
of the 17 seats on the executive, 
including four of the five powerful Tull 
time places. 

In addition, NOLS, which raptured 
the presidency of the NUS two years 
ago, ran count on the support of the 
Scottish and Welsh NUS chairpersons, 
two non-aligned part timers, and a 
socialist in NOLS dissident, on most 
issues. 

But the signs are that the organiza- 
tion has reached a plateau in its 
strength, with the narrow 26-vote 
majority for incoming president Mr 
Phil Woolas over his Left Alliance 
rival, Ms Jane Taylor reflected 
throughout the subsequent polling. 

NOLS fought only three of the 
remaining full time posts, giving Left 
Alliance/Liberal Mr John Murray a 
free run for treasurer. In return Mr Jim 
Doran, the NOLS candidate, was able 
to romp home as national secretary. 

But for the key jobs of vice president 
education and vice president welfare 
Labour had a tougher time. For VP 
welfare, Mr Steve Morgan, had a 
32-vote majority in a straight fight with 
Social Democrat Ms Jackie Sadek, 
while for education. Labour’s Lesley 
Smith, a member of (he current execu- 
tive for only three months, traded the 
lead twice with her LA rival, Frank 
Howard, to win by an eventual margin 
of just 27 votes. Ahead in the first 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

A . group of socinl scientists will nice! 
with MPs in the House of Commons 
next week to continue efforts to pluy n 
much greater part in British policy- 
making. 

The all-party discussion group, “So- 
cial Science and Policy", chaired by 
Lady Nancy Scars, was set up last 
month under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation of Learned Societies in the 
Social Sciences. 

Professor Frank Benlcy of Aber- 
deen University's politics department, 
who initiated the group, said it aimed 
to enable social scientists to present 
their research findings and general 
thinking to MPs, with the emphasis on 


and organization." Anothtr^ ! 

planned for May 2 | wfe 1 - 
Lawrence Free/man 

mentofWarStudiMaKS-’ 

London will spiak 
Control have a Future? 1 ' 
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Tavistock Institution of Human Rela- 
tions, will speak at the group’s meeting 
on Monday on “cooperating about 
youth training: problems of delivery 


Professor Beaky said somu 
,,s . ts were anxious to dHiK 
s ^ y es ugninst accusations offe 
entity and lack of realkTte 
conscious of how much IkS 
involved in policy maCfi j 

&!23B35^ 

Who chairs ALSISS said: 'T© 
contribution that social seffi- 
a blc to make to our undeRtjaSj,.' 
society is relevant to tbTS 
politicians. 

“The topics for discussion are »!• 
manly chosen by partiaiwJ 
themselves and our task is 
suitable contributors. * 


Historian sees Dark Ages 

danger in arts run-down 

... 


Education" of higher 

SSaS— lately candidate was al Antiquity S. ^ndon uTerdlj^d 

NOT s nrnnniTorr . , . a director of the Warburg Institute 

one oMeh 8 S?r^ r w h l ken h When u . ntil £ is retirement In 1976, and before 
one oi tneir rising stars, Wolverhomp- that S ade Professor of An at n*fnrH 

HffSS 5 P rn ident Mr Les E "- University. His^oksfocfod??^ 

nSi on the <0 W,n !! S «>yofArt , which has sold two million 

. cx ““ tlv f and il seemed copies. The Sense of Order, and The 


Continued government cuts in the arts 
and humanities could lead society into 
a new Dark Ages", Sir Ernst Gom- 
brich, a leading art historian, snys in a 
new book. 

He explains in a preface to Tributes, 
a collection of essays, that his “ulterior 
motive 1 ' was “to exemplify the nature 
and value of branches of learning 
which are in danger, almost every- 
where, of being squeezed out of higher 
education”. 

Sir Ernst, who turned 75 Inst month, 
was Professor of the History of Clnssic- 
al Antiquity at London University and 
a director of the Warburg Institute 
until his retirement in 1976, and before 
that Slade Professor of Art at Oxford 


had read the Swinnerton-Djui 
questions and he knew theScotW 
State for Education wanted to cap- 
size practical and vocational ads' 
at the expense of the humanitiesl 
“This switch is a totally false sk, 
live. 1 am not against vocational tir 
ing. Only someone very stupid k 
be. But one can be a splendid 
and still enjoy painting and ait. [' 
He is particularly worried bit 
decline in languages. "We it.' 
know languages not just to read Dr h 
or French literature. Cutting off! 1 


zroups or individuals 
ists or racists but are 
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simply not liked by their Opponents". 

And Mr Neil Stewart, the union's 
president, said: “Unless we are abso- 
lutely clear about what is a racist or 
fascist . . . you will not knowa racist or 
fascist when they come up and attack' 

Stewart said that the policy prohi- 
; P"*P not only the listed organizations, 
but individuals such as the* neo-fascist 
. apologist' , Mr David living, the liisto- 

■1 

‘‘Fudge and Mndge” these days no 
"■p.WF off Dr Owen’s tongue 
with the old frequency. But if was 
“bad description of the way 
British government fends to work. 
..It dominates - and has Fop years - 

&^rrfucaSo fcleS ln pnbUcaector 
targe Sir! Keith has hot 
been Intimidated by the clamour of 

. fbe vested Interests which are so rife 

fo the educatlqnal world. But In the 
iPWjjjffCjjr. he s^nls to prefer a. 
qvlef |!fc. Tfce local authorities have 
■WOHi again. ,\ f y , •' 1 • .. " 

Uve brt. It could have been meraerf 

Srectiy-fonded litsiltution?^ 0 ^ 
itacal authorities and should be. 
9®.. •■■»»• foe Government has 
touiouioced IhM tirei.NAB “repne- 
: *ntefoe. b^.ha^for developing 
; long-term planntog knachfnetr V 
’ i! 1 cUbTInd little evidence of foe 
; 1 ‘‘“chreiemeat * to 'dat^ 

i 1 $■'- Jiiktiflcqt Ion presented 

for Jtltomaritoterimtq a 
! PWWTbodyi But what’s hew? J. 


**«- mhuuiioi rrunt, onrisn Move- j„ r . . . 

raent and the League of St George are tor rh^ mi'ic 1° U u Pported a ca)l 
already barred. * or , NUS to establish an anti-racist 

Liberal executive member Mr John to ^ elcctcd ol , an annual 

Murray told the conference: “Wc have JH&SSE s t olc , ly . on th ? Issuc i with 
to ensure the policy is not abused and b ac * udents P la y»ngan integral part. 

Dclcg. .« .ko voted to affiliate to 
simply not liked by their Opponents” p!fn Nabonnl Campaign Against the 
And Mr Neil Stewart foe ?°I ice Bi,[ , aft ® r a “ ofton emotional 

president, said: “Unless we are abso Q i n lbe l * lc beginning 

futel, clear about wlm i^Iracilt’or Bureau* Ubj,an ^° P '^ 

faSqst . . . you will not know a racist or 

fadsi when theyeoote up and attack JNUS president Nell Stewart haa sent 
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, HUM IS ObClklCU 

that by securing his election no Con- 
servative could be elected. 

In the end Emery was elected while 
Mr Chris Dnvics won a seal for the 
Conservatives. 

The Left Alliance, bitterly dis- 
appointed at Ms Taylor's defeat, ral- 
lied with five places on the executive - 
including o Communist back on the 
executive once more, two Liberals, 
and a Labour Party member. 

The SDP retains a seat, while for the 
first time a member of the executive 
was elected on a further education 
ticket. The Independent banner is 
shouldered by Ms Sharon Robinson. 

NOLS control of conference seemed 

(Cl hnVf> allnnnrl n.UU 


mnipc ThJ J 1 ae,en ci tfic arts, which i 

tn^ernd The k/ ' * has i,,cluded a P assiDI 

image and ne Eye. from Sir Owen diadwk 

1 ““ not want to remain wholly the British Acndemw t 

silent’’, he says in the preface, "whilJ fo n f staSinTro 

the meagre funds available to the facllHcs to deS ?n 

universities for these studies are in- liSScs 

crcnsingly diverted to specialized P 

courses in science and technology." Tributes is published 

Ho told The THES this week that he Oxford, at £17.50. 

Newcastle employability study 

?2" s 0 ! !“ University has been ex- of any one course wil 
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source of knowledge will imp mi 
us all and lead to what IcallanewD^ . 
Ages for the humanities." j 
Sir Ernst’s intervention cohnl 
with a growing university bbhji 
defend the Hrts, which in recent wf; 
has included a passionate stateos, 
from Sir Owen Chadwick, preadntf- 
the British Academy, ana ibefowj 
tinn of a standing committed rt 
faculties to defend and promote 
disciplines. 

Tributes is published by 
Oxford, at £17.50. 


ammtng its curriculum to find ways of 
improving Its graduates’ employabil- 
ity. Discussions are taking place in 
faculties and departments on subject 

content nn.l ika .tin. .. j 1 ■ 


NOLS control of conference seemed J™ 22? departments on subject 

to have slipped, with the political the skllte and chaiBCtcns- 

A evciy oppdrtMlty to g as a wbofo" 1 dy “ ,,nivcrsit y 
make their opposing norm. At one a 


make their opposing point. At one 
point, in a lengthy furore over the 
invitation to a rank and file Yorkshire 
minor as guest speaker, the tension 
boiled over into scuffles. 


According to the report of the 
SSS? service the attempt 

til Momenta] questions about 
the purposes of higher education and 




loo controversial when one cbnsfd- 
en the prevailing Department of 
.Knyironpient attacks on local aov- 
. ernmenl. . ■>*;* ■ •; ■ , 

«ie NAB the absurd!- 
.ties still go oh. It b convenient, for 
example, for locai authorities to 




spans off advanced courses - where- 
iver.Hwy are, aqd whatever they 
might be, aqd whether they are for 
several thousand students ip a 
pplytedipic or oialy 20-odd ata local 
(uriber education . college. It b 
■ simply crazy to treat advanced 
education as some sort of seamless 


;e and Mudge 


• SPSi chea P er for tip co?t of 
Ural building to fall pn tlje poettliiiii 
; to bavejJt empty and the costs toll 
; ofvjtbe rates, ; y, . 

NAB ^shcfivn itself, If not i 
; second rra to, all too prone to be 
.mechaolslit: in lb approach. It does 
: not seem to take enough account of 
the extra ctwts^ tbaL acchie to inner 1 . 


, system, The provision is quite dear- 
ly of two different sorb. 

: • v The NAB is no doubt now about 
>. °n tb « allocations for 

• [-■ 1984/§5i I trust that we will not 
’* " Bfe a < ^ run year, when it 


which may only amount to, say, 5 
-p?r cent, of a further education 
college’s Income, U hardly the 
same, and has hardly the same 
effect, as removing 10 per cent of a 
poiyt«hnlc’8. revenue. 

Is ill really sensible to go on with a 
singie body responsible for what are 
essentially different systems: the 
small amount of advanced work 
spread among some 400 colleges, 
ofl*h: of the small FE kind whosi 


'WEsSSSS 


managed to fly In the face of the 
'.^Itey pursuetfby ail governments 
nnce 1966 of aiming to concentrate 
nuMJmb and sandwich 1 higher 
education courses in a limited mun- r 
•teT'.'rf lostihitiorts. . . •: 

Dast jut. ' by proposing ''ah'’ 

10 per cent out In 
.. the i NAB • whs mdlrectiy switching 


ollteh: of the small FE kind whose 
jrork b basically at the craft or 
tCE Level, and, on the other hand 
the polytechnics with an average of 
some 5,000 students, nearly all of 
whose work is at degree or higher 
professional level? 

JDte Government could profit- 
ab, y 'Hnd tnora of lb ente by 
ratidiializine the nHvnnnui 


of any one course within it; 
details of curriculum and of asr 
structure, subject by subject, abosiB 
teaching methods proffered andj 
study methods demanded; aw 
criteria of success and ntelhM*' 
assessment; about student aptf 
lions; about admissions poMJ f * 
criteria of selection; and about e 
message which all this cc^F, 
pupils in schools and to those w 
advise them in their quest lor w 
education.” 

National Academic Awards- Jj 
fact, by drawing so much m* 
CNAA’s Inlbnnatlon to 
courses as a basis for grant 8^ 
tions, 11 Is In danger tjW 
that body’s admirable stoMR 
with the instilutlons. There ^ 
question about whether the 
tions prefer to be crawled 

HMIs or by the CNAA. ^ 
But why Is this c*t -c*”5 

anti-bureaucratic govern^ 
allowing both operatlonjjo.^ 

- the Accredlladoa Caurf " 

Teacher Training- , 1 * 

Before Ihe NABs O^^ 
expires next January, 

ment should at least cottjw ^ 


ment should at leasi <■ 

ing the NAB and theCNAX- 
would • bring together _ 
academic Judgment (done nj.Pj 


7T . - P* IK cuts by 
ratiddaliring the adranced pro?!- ’ 

y S“ ,h ®% h 1 e r education sector ; 
aad ^° ^PPJy itsetf tp Ihe thorny 
,« foe. role and future of : 
tUSS* 8 ^ 1 *** education. * 
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ly dl of should In turn be broadly. 

' higher by Ihe Department rf gJJ 

profit- breakddwn between 

:nte by 1 stltution, part-time 25l-"lli 
I provf- ’ If really Is 
a sector !: • dgaln; foere 
thorny . the foddlng. ; 

» Keith;H gg^ 
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Medical units calculate lab savings 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Directors of Medical Research Coun- 
cil Units throughout the country Bre 
now working out how they can make 
the savings in laboratory costs ordered 
by MRC headquarters last month. 

Budget cuts in the council have 
produced reductions averaging over 20 
percent in money allowed for labora- 
tory equipment and supplies in nearly 
60 MRC establishments and research 
units. This will save the council nearly 
£3m in 1984/85. However, the council 
says this is not enough and its cash 
shortage will also affect university 
grants this year, with current grant 


holders to be asked for savings on 
supplies and fewer new grants. 

The council declines to publish a full 
list of the cuts in research units, but 
some have been protected from the full 
reduction because they have new 
directors or are undergoing reorga- 
nization. They include several of the 
large MRC establishments like the 
National Institute for Medical Re- 
search at Mill Hill and the Radiobiolo- 
gy Unit at Harwell. But the new 

S idelines will cause problems even for 
irectors subject to smaller cuts. 

Dr Dai Rees, director of the N1MR, 
said his budget for laboratory equip- 
ment, materials and travel - around 
£2m last year - had been cut by just 


over IU per cent, allowing for 5 per 
cent inflation. He judged trie institute 
could manage at this level for a year by 
putting off buying large items like 
protein sequencing machines. But 
there would be real problems if the 
same happened next year. 

Dr Sidney Brenner, director of Ihe 
celebrated MRC molecular biology 


laboratory in Cambridge was also most 
concerned about laboratory capital 
costs. "Equipment here has been very 
severely cut, but we will try to keep as 
many people working normally here as 
possible”, he said. 

Among the other larger units, the 
Clinical Research Centre at Harrow 
has come out near the average of 16 


percent, and the Dunn Nutrition Unit 
in Cambridge and the Radiobiology 
Unit at Harwell below the average. 
The council has also sought to reduce 
the effect of the cuts by allowing 
directors to move spending from one 
'accounting heading to another and 
encouraging units to seek outside 
money. Professor Gordon Adams, 
director of the radiobiology unit, said 
he was negotiating contracts with the 
European atomic energy agency and 
with outside drug companies. 

The cuts arise because the council 
received less than it hoped for from 
this year's division of the science 
budget by the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils. 


140 jobs to go in ILEA 
cost-cutting exercise 
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by Karen Gold 


One hundred and forty academic staff 
jobs are to go in Inner London's 
further and higher education, some of 
them before tnc end of this academic 


The Inner London Education Au- 
thority is to seek 140 voluntary redun- 
dancies or early retirements as part of a 
package of savings on academic and 
non-academic staff and governors' 
allowances to meet the reductions in 
the advanced further education pool 
allocation to inner London. 

Subcommittees have agreed with 
staff associations voluntary redundan- 
cy procedures which include a ban on a 
general "trawl” among FE lecturers 
seeking volunteers. Instead specific 
areas will be designated, the first being 
marine engineering; staff will be tola 
Of the compensation terms and invited 
to apply. 

Existing union agreements contain a 
minimum one-year period of notice, 
but to make tnc £2,900,000 savings 
envisaged, the authority needs to shed 
some staff by this August. So the 
further and higher education subcom- 

CVCPin 
favour of 
incentives 

The Government should provide tax 
incentives to encourage and assist 
adults to take post-experience voca- 
tional education courses, the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals 
said this week. 

It was commenting on the Universi- 

S Grants Committee report on con- 
luing education, which it warmly 
welcomed. “Universities want to see 
the expansion and development of 
continuing education as a central part 
of their activities. This is an urgent 
matter for the national economic well- 
being." 

But the CVCP stressed that adequ- 
ate Government funding was essential 
to allow the recommendations in the 
carr * e< * out - Expansion in 
PE *E courses in engineering, science 
and other vocational areas was urgent- 
rfUr 1 ? u * fed j and f he greatest need for 
additional funding was in the immedi- 
ate period up to 1990 . 

Tne CVcP noted the assumption 
tnat there would be a threefold in- 
crease In full-time equivalent PEVE 
tin T? IS X exc Ming medical and den- 
L ai / hy the end of the century, from 
7.100 to 20,000. 

® ul the committee says it fears that 
toe recommended increase in recur- 
EKnP 1 "’ fmm * 142 to £50° per 

student will not be adequate to 
provide forthe expansion. 

_ JJJjf CVCP also, says there should be 
additional Government funding for 
to* Opantion of part-time numbers, 
ana ui ere was a s!rong case for pump- 
; nioney for some part-time 

■ recent cuts to adult liberal 

: 1 n Counting to 1417 per cent 

' “wl are also cmicized. 

• narSw 6 . Xf *«• 88 extra-mural de- 
0 HS 8 have traditionally received, 

' SriJl® trillions from local au- 

; . AksolSu^ 0 . WorKer “i Educational . 
i .^jatio n and other bodies, ; the cuts 
‘4 ve. more seven* 


mittee agreed last week that only staff 
agreeing to waive their right to that 
notice would receive the maximum 
enhancement of their salary. 

The cost of the scheme is around 
£500,000 over a full-year, making a 
saving of almost £2 16m. The scheme is 
"based on the most generous permiss- 
ible terms applicable to each indi- 
vidual, including a severance pay- 
ment . . . based on actual salary rather 
than the statutory limit of £145 per 
week", according to the ILEA paper 
outlining (he agreement. 

The authority has also agreed to lose 
posts by natural wastage wherever 
possible, and to make provision for 
retraining of up to 30 staff in place of 
voluntary severance. 

The scheme comes as ILEA 
announced the distribution of cuts 


to to tote v. Cl. 



some of it distributed on a positive 
discrimination points system as re- 
ported in The THES last week - the 
■authority has not fully restored the 
(reductions in income from the adv- 
anced further education pool. 



More women applying for 
university, says UCCA 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The trend towards a greater propor- 
tion of women candidates For universi- 
ty is continuing, and there is now a big 
increase in female overseas applicants, 
according to the latest figures. 

The Universities Central Council on 
Admissions says that by March 31, this 
year there had been 153,999 applica- 
tions. Numbers for UK women had 
risen from 65,328 last year to 66,239, a 
rise of 1.4 per cent. 

Overseas numbers had again in- 
creased, continuing a recovery which 
•started last year. They have none from 
14,065 to 15,695, a rise of 9.2 per cent. 
Within this, overseas women candi- 
dates have risen from 4,195 to 4,917, 
an increase of 17.2 per cent. 

The figures show a UK decrease of 
0.2 per cent, which UCCA “inslgnlfi- 
cant , and a total home and overseas 


general engineering, business manage- 
ment studies, accountancy, law, com- 
bined social studies with arts, and 


architecture. 

There have been decreases In medi- 
cine, dentistry, aeronautical engineer- 
ing, chemical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, agriculture and forestry, 
biology, mathematics (excluding com- 
puting), physics, geology, combined 
social studies, andFrench. 


Bristol Poly’s £5m expansion 
halted by row over school 


: otaer providers'. " 

> particularly fears the 



A £5m building programme at Bristol 
Polytechnic may be postponed follow- 
ing economic and political objections 
to housing courses in a disused boys' 
school for a year. 

An integral part of the programme 
was the sate of a dty centre site, worth 
an estimated £lm. One option was to 
move the entire faculty it houses to 
Greenway school, a comprehensive 

which closes this summer. ; 

However, a report to the education 
committee of Avon Council concluded 
that converting the school would be 
too costly. _ 

Avon education chairman Ur 
Robert Glendinning said the report 
left the polytechnic with the problem 
that it was keen to reduce its six sites to 
four, but lacked the cash to carry out 
: the necessary building* 

Work started this week on a new 
• engineering block at Bristol's mam 
site, Coldharbour Lane, and it was 
considered that were the momentum 
maintained the ■ projected . 

cbuldhave been bompleted within hvo . 


years. 

Avon's leaders are angry at the 
handling of discussions over use of 
Greenway School, which were con- 
fined to polytechnic administrators 
and the council’s higher educotlon 
. subcommittee. 

Other members of the controlling 
Labour group on the council had to be 
rapidly Informed about the discussions 


when the student newspaper and local 
media heard of the scheme. 

Council leaders persistently refused 


to discuss what they said was no more 
than an option in the face of protests 
from residents who wanf Greenway to 
become a community centre for the 
large surrounding estates. Coachloads 
of students were taken to visit the 
school, ^nd afterwards claimed to be 
; horrified! at Its geographic isolation 
and lack of facilities. 

Dr Glendinning confirmed that the 
option has now been abandoned, and 
it was unlikely that Greenway or giber 
bulldtow ^ ^ 

'polytechnic reorganization. 


1 
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Crossing 
the great 
divide . . 


Transbinary issues have suddenly 
become fashionable. This summer 
the merger of the Ulster Polytechnic 
with the New University of Ulster will 
come to fruition to create a new 
university institution In Northern 
Ireland. A short while ago the Inner 
London Education Authority 
announced proposals for the reorga- 
nization nnd development of higher 
education In Inner London, including 
a proposal for a feasibility study into 
a merger of City University and the 
City Polytechnic. Like the Northern 
Ireland development It is suggested- 
That such a proposal might reshape, 
and redefine the binary divide and be 
a genuine transbinary development. 

The National Advisory Body is also 
■interested In transbinary Issues, 
although of course primarily con- 
cerned with planning higher educa- 
tion in the public sector. It also has a 
number of transbinary working 


groups, with membership from both 
the public and university sectors, 
'looking at specific areas of academic 
work. The Committee of Directors of 


The cheeping of the chicks provides a rhythmic background to the 
clucking of the hen in this notation by polymath and scientist 
Athanasius KJrcher, a seventeenth century Jesuit. His work can be 
seen at an exhibition at the Wellcome Institute for the History of 
Medicine, 183 Euston Road, London, until Ju ne IS. 

pplying for Student CND 
sUCCA tobe 

increase of 0.7 per cent. UCCA esti- St6DDGd 11 Tl 
'mates that finaT applications will be 
about 173,000, compared to 172,738 • , . 

last year. Wa y® 10 . s,e P U P . Ihe . anti-nuclear 

Applications received after the end campaign in tnc universities and col- 
of March are too late for normal leges are being explored in high-level 
processing and will be dealt with in (he discussions between the Campaign for 
continuing application procedure, or NucleaT Disarmament and the Nation- 
in clearinB al Union of Students. 

There %ave been substantial in- °JJ® P® 
creases in applications to education, president Mr Neil Stewart^t not so 
pharmacy, electrical engineering, ™ formally conside red by CND is for 
general engineering, business manage- a tn 

ment studies, accountancy, law, com- Mtnbluhed to finance aa offlci^to 
bined social studies with arts, and took after the affairs of Student CND. 
architecture. The trust would be funded by volun- 

There have been decreases in medl- lanr contributions, 

cine, dentistry, aeronautical engineer- Student CND has not proved the 
ing, chemical engineering, mechanical campaigning success the ty/o orgamza- 
engineering, agriculture and forestry, tiems had hoped for, largely because of 

biology, mathematics (excluding com- the annual turnover of activists and the 
put ing), physics, geology, combined consequent lack of continuity. And 
social studies, ancfFrench. there are signs of a backlash against 

umiate ralism, according to the Federa- 

%m ^ ^ „ tlon of Conservative Students. 

‘ HlYl expansion • A number of universities have drop- 
vAJIOUCIlUll . in favmlr pf a 

«aUaa 1 mUltfialeraiiit position, according to 

wer SCIIOOI FCS chairman Mr Paul Goodman. 

iTV1 ovitvva GND maintains its individual mem- 

years. bership is growing healthily and has no 

Avon's leaders are angry at the fears tor Student CND. Treasurer Mr 
handling of discussions over use of Mike Elliott said: “There are obvious 
Greenway School, which were con- reasons why NUS should suggest the 
fined to polytechnic administrators possibility of a trust 2 but wc are more 

and the council’s higher educotlon interested not only in the question of 

. subcommittee. resources but how we can fight a 

nthftr members of the controlling campaign in the student world and 


universities and colleges generally. 

“A trust is one of many things up for 
discussion between myself and NUS 


and from our point of view it would not 
be easy to enter into an arrangement 
jike this.” 

Natfhe retiral 

A senior official of the college lectur- 
ers’ ' union has retired on health' 1 
grounds. Mr Derek Wejtzftl, negotiat- 
1 ing secretary of the fyatlohal Associa- 
tion of Tea ohere in Further, and Higher 
Education, had been associated with 
the union and jts predecessor, the 

„ pfjT&pfm. la ‘Miutai. 

Institutions for 3u years. 


Polytechnics In (heir response to the 
Government's consultative paper on 
the ftiture of the NAB have drawn 
attention In the absence of a proper 
transbinary mechanism for planning 
higher education across the sectors 
thereby signalling their concern 
about their issue. 

One problem Is the need to sorl ont 
Ihe real issues for debate from the 
spurious. The fact is that neither the 
university nor public sector Is 
homogenous. There are wide- 
varieties of institutions with different 
academic profiles in both sectors and 
some polytechnics and universities 
are quite similar in terms of their 
provision. The fact that the former 
colleges of advanced technology were 
transferred to the university sector 
hns ensured that some universities 
started out with n commitment to 
vocationally orientated course not 
dissimilar to many, in Ihe polytechnics 
and some vocational courses such as 
medicine are to be found exclusively 
In the university sector, So the 
academic basis for the so called 
binary divide Is by no means clear 
out and never was. 

The administrative structures on 
the other hand remain distinct and 
formidable. 

Above all there is a clear under- 
standing on both sides of the binary 
line that the newfound ' interest in. 
transbinary developments by Gov- 
ernment and the Department of 
Education and Science Is sharply 
accentuated by their perceived need 
to rationalize higher education provi- 
sion. This is also the Impetus which 
lias lead tiie NAB and the University 
Grants Committee to establish trans- 
binary working groups; no areas of 
expansion have been chosen for 
consideration. 

Those with a concern for higher 
education believe a debate on binary 
policy Is long overdue. The Govern- 
ment, however, will be seeking to 
stimulate such a debate and uselt to 
Implement contraction. To succumb 
to a policy of divide and rule w]Q be 
folly and Natfhe, together with Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, is 
determined to prevent this hap- 
pening. 

Jean, Bocock 

The author ts the assistant secretary for 
higher education at the National Asso- 
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Poles make a protest behind the irony curtain 


A LFRE& BERN HAR& NOSE L protests against 
/832r^?b Prize last Octo 


Scientists and researchers at the 
former Nuclear Research Institute at 
Swierk, which was “reorganized'* 
into three smaller institutes during 
the martial law period along with 
mqfor sackings of pro-Solidarlly per- 
sonnel have not Tost their sense of 
humour. 

The most recent Issue of the under- 
ground monthly Wokopach (In the 
Trenches), which has close links with 
Swierk, contains a sardonic squib, 
parodying the “spontaneous” Party 
protestsagainst Lech Walesa’s Nobel 
Prize last October. The authors of 


the squib, who describe themselves as 
a >k sociaily conscious team of workers 
at the Institute of Atomic Energy, the 
Institute of Nuclear Chemistry and 
Technology and the Institute or Nuc- 
lear Problems" go farther, however; 
they put forward their own candi- 
dates for the “Prize". 

Heading the list, of course, conies 
General Janizelski, for taking action 
to “avoid a fratricidal war In our 
country and protecting Europe and 
the whole of humanity from the 
explosion of World War II I" and the 
prize for economics goes to Zdislaw 


Scandinavian cash protests 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Dissatisfaction with the failure of stu- 
dent grants and loans to engender 
efficiency in higher education or keep 
pace with the cost of living has come to 
a head in Denmark. Sweden and 
Finland. 

In Denmark the question of finan- 
cial support for students is related to 
the overall Imbalance in the economy. 
Including a foreign debt approaching 
one- third of tne annual Gross 
Domestic Product, and a 10 per cent 
unemployment rate complicated by 
the custom of students going out to 
work and taking a long lime to 
graduate. 


Various surveys suggest that 25,000 
students at Copenhagen University are 
doing the equivalent of 10,000 full- 
time jobs that could be filled by the 
unemployed; nationwide, the figure is 
25,000 jobs. At the same time the 

f overnment wants to add an extra 
0.000 to the 90,000 involved in all 
forms of post-secondary education. 

"Hie size ol a state scholarship is 
subject to the student’s age and place 
of domicile, but a typical figure is 
18,100 kroner (£1,310) a year, 'niis can 
be topped up by a government-guaran- 
teed loan, varying with the parents’ 
income. Scholarship and loan com- 
bined can reach 33 ,7(JG kroner (£2 ,440) 
a year. When the student’s total gross 


Grants rise is not enough, 
say West German students 


from Barbara Von Ow 

„ MUNICH 

Government grants for West German 
students and school pupils are to go up 
by 4 per cent by October under a new 
amendment to the federal education 
Msistance regulations (BASOMG). 
Passed amid considerable controversy 
by the Bundestag last week, (he new 
regulations foresee another 2 per cent 
nse for October 1985. 

The BASOMG regulations have 
been the subject of heavy criticism 
ever since Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
Conservative government decided to 
cut school grants drastically while 
converting student grants into fully 
repayable loans. The chancellor him- 
self had admitted that the effects might 
have been too harsh. 

During the Parliamentary debate, 
all parties agreed that the present grant 
scheme was far from ideal. But while 


1>! criticised by the big student orga- 
nizations which had demanded a 
subsidy of at least DM850 
(£229). The new increase did not even 
031 respond to the rise in inflation, the 
German Students 
(VDS) complained. 

According to the German Student 
Union, which is 750,000 strong, far 
fewer students have been applying for 
government grants since they have 
been converted into loans. Last winter 
term. 35,000 fewer applications were 
received than a year earlier, saving the 
government DM85m, it claimed. TTiis 
decline showed dearly that the idea of 
loans worked as a deterrent, it added. 
• Women are accepted only in subser- 
vient jobs but not in the top positions 
at German universities, the German 
Federation of Women Academics has 
complained. In a programme for the 
promotion of female university 


income exceeds 47,700 kroner 
(£3,445) the scholarship is reduced, on 
a sliding scale. 

The mathematics are complex, but 
several ankles in the Danish press this 
spring have argued that if students 
were paid salaries, the impact on 
universities and the economy would be 
highly beneficial. In a persuasive 
analysis in the liberal daily poUtiken 
Louis Lauretz, a student of political 
science, concluded that a salary system 
would help provide more student 
places, put some of the unemployed in 
jobs now occupied by students, give 
students economic and social security, 
bolster rickety government finances, 
improve the quality of studies and the 
atmosphere within the universities, 
make for a more equitable student 
intake, and encourage greater equality 
between students and other sections of 
the community. 

Swedish students are angry because 
the authorities have been classifying 
part of the loans they draw - in some 
rases a half - as taxable income. Since 
loans account for 92.7 per cent and 
grants for only 7.3 per cent of a 
student's 'unearned' income (instead 
of the 75:25 ratio that was once the 
official target), this can have a decisive 
effect on personal budgets. Furth- 
ermore the taxman does not view the 
interest paid on a student loan as a 
deductable item. 

Altogether the maximum assistance 
(loan plus grant) for a Swedish student 
over tiie first four and n half months of 


an academic year is 14,718 kroner 
(£1,245). Money [or the following 
term depends on academic perform- 
ance assessed through a points system. 
Once a student earns more thun 11,165 
kronor(£l,000)a year from non-scho- 
lastic work the right to a fall loan is 
forfeited. 

The Stockholm University student 
union estimates that this spring the 


.MM Oliu UICCII» UI 

the opposition parties insisted that the 
old grant system be restored. 


In new regulations under which 
students who do not live at home are to 

dmJwi m™ 90 ^ £l86 i { P stead of 
pM6oO (£178) per month, were heavi- 


ary staff were women, only 8.3 percent 
of the university assistants, 5. 2 per cent 
of the professors and a mere 2.4 per 
cent of the top C4-professors Were not 
represented by men, the federation 
'noted. 


tratetUfr ^ uo ^? “niv^ities demons^ 
trated this month against a 10 per cent 

drop m the real value of financial 
assistance since 1977 and a further 1 
per cent decline endorsed by by the 

Severn me nt for 
the 1984/85 academic year. 


Limits behind the multiple choice 

frotft Bernard Ff(*nn<»riiv > * , . 
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frotft Bernard Kennedy 

u ' ' ANKARA 

Monday morning In Ankara. The 
■ W* nMiuses are crammed 
iwpje and . umbrellas..' 
Thousands of cars from the concrete 
slowly on, the eon- 

. Here and. th^c, ; large groups of : 
people can be seen gathering 
outside grey concrete school build- 

tags, ■ For. them, this Is not jiist' 

another Monday morning, but the' 
• day or the university entrance exam 
(part one). By midday they WM have 
' struggled with almost 200 multiple 
. choice questions covering everythine 
; .fromchendstryto Turkisbfhkorv 
Som<wiU he wen On the way to- a' 
uWvwtfty place; others Condemned 1 
: ta an,unrattifhctory job or at least to 1 
' aupUJer year of book-learning; : . 

• “U 437,000 candidates .are tak-. 
: H&iST ^3000 rooms and 

. . (45 ta^rkeyjand one in Cyprus) 
Ibe test, 'a similar ordeal 


■ scheduled for June. 

It would be fanciful to suggest that 
. the rustling of question papers can be 
heard throughout Turkey this morn- 

■ tag, biit there can be few who are 
i unaware that the lest Is taking place. 
•Bus services are closed for the daV 
and the newspapers have'been run- 
; Ring advice columns and front-page 

features fqr days. • 

• From these, we have learned exact? 
ly bow . many questions must be 
Miswered correctly, pod exactly whaf 
i should be eaten on the morning or the 
exam. One national daily even' de- 
rated two full pages toja H mock” with 
.the correct answers being published 
'the following day. ; 

^Jut Is It all worth tt? The second 

: fif ? royed 00 fh ei°b 

.malrket, .afld which may not even 

guar^tee ypu a student-rate bus 

to 


and take more examinations at an 
Institution reduced, according to its 
critics, to little more than a primary 
school for older people. ' 

This morning, however, few are 
thinking about these minor prob- 
lems,. Some . of the 38,000 eventual 
first-prize winners may already be 
woluwrlng bow their -parents are 
going to pay the new fees. But none 
i seem very worHed about giving up 
their right fa join a political party for 
' ■ a few y$arsi " 

' H ovet 1,000 teaching 1 staff have 
, ten the universities because they are 
unhappy with the limits the Higher 
: Education Council has imposed on 
J^or research - ofrimX 
berause lhey have been sacked by 
pcwiy-appouited administrators - 

mSiX if y be ta'con-'- 

! Ai- 1 ?*X ear ’ o|d9 b,tin i their, 

!S dn 811 tochtogjsfaff, that 
. will hpt prevent this. morning's win- 

V'JJS? f r °M getting better jobs than-' 
. this marnlnn’s ' 


Krnsinskl, the minister for prices 
“for finding n way to fill the shop 
shelves without increasing produc- 
tion’’. 

The medicine prize goes to the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs for their 
“achievements in effective beating up 
or persons without leaving external 
traces”. A Party hack, Jnnusz Przy- 
manowski, gets the literary nomina- 
tion for his writings on “outstanding 
internationalist - patriotic - defence 
conditions of teaching”. 

Although a fine example of “black 
humour”, the squib is something 


more than Hie traditional Pblkh*, 

in extracting a jest ft*m iR* 
repressive situations. n, e IS 
issue of Wokopach rcportrftt . 
made by a local party official fiSS : 
Broszklcwicz (one of the ttSS I 

l i h ? H i slr X n °mlnattof5 to y ' 
■the Swierk scientists to sign ^ 
tancous” documents SJS 

sr repor,sofih '« 

Siich “initiative", Broszkfcrto ^ 
hinted, would create the right \ 

phere for the issue of IhescS 
sacked from Swierk to f tSS? I 


Animal experimenters 
canvas support 


from our North American 
correspondent W as HI N G TO N 

Biomedical researchers in the United 
States have launched a deft two- 
pronged campaign to defuse growing 
public sentiment against the use of 
animals in scientific experiments. The 
federal sponsors of biomedical re- 
search have been working hard to 
reassure critics that animal experi- 
ments in universities arc carefully 
controlled and monitored. At the same 
time, the research community is step- 
ping up efforts to convince tfic public 
that life-saving medical breakthroughs 
cannot be made without the use of 
animals. 

The two arms of the strategy were 
demonstrated vividly in Washington 
this month at a meeting organized by 
the National Institutes of Health, 
which fund most biomedical research 
in the United States. The audience of 
scientists and lay people was treated to 
a series of emotional speeches by the 
families of individuals whose lives had 
been saved as the result of biomedical 
advances that would have been im- 
possible without the use of imimals in 
experiments. Later. NIH officials tin- 
veiled now and stricter guidelines 
which they claimed would prevent 
researchers from inflicting unncccs- 
sagr pain and suffering on laboratory 
animals. 

L D [ James Wynganrdon, director of 
the NIH, warned biomedical resear- 
chers that public support for animal 
experiments was in dunucr of crodino 


experiments were inhumane and un- a period of public 
necessary. He said that while compu- implementing the t 
ter modelling and other now tcchni- bracing itsclfror an 
ques could reduce the number of university leaders 
animals used for some kinds of toxico- stronger regulation: 
logical testing, the use of animals "is off ine possibility 
and will remain central to the research organizations persu 

enterprise". To retain public support, curtail or even bi 
he added, scientists would have to ments. Others com; 
demonstrate that they treated animals regulations will plac 
humanely and used them in experl- cialburdensonuniv 
ments only when there was no altema- already worked hai 
tlv 5: as decently as possi 

The NIH dearly hopes the new rules Their complaints 

on animal welfare will demonstrate its in light of the result 
“nwtivrty to the problem. The rules, year to 10 universl 
which are now to become compulsory Institutions. In all ca 
for grantee institutions, state the dr- found, animals wer 

cumstances in which animals should be and comfortable fa 

used and prescribe the detailed were no indicatioi 

arrangements universities should being abused. The 

m ®rv to safeguard their welfare. strengthen the rules, 

Tney 'InsIst, for 'example, that the may have more to dc 
housing, care- and feeding of all ex- animal-loving public 
penmen tal anlirials must be supervised dreunistanees in w 

oy the qualified veterinarian. Ex pert- used in everyday re 

Hungary fights apathy 


ments involving live, vertebrate aim i 
als can be performed only under lb 
supervision of a qualified scientist, 
only when the research is likely toyirij 
"fruitful results for the good of » 
cicty”. Whenever possible, a 
pen mental animals should be 
thetized to reduce discomfort. Andifa 
becomes necessary to kill an aninul.i 
must be done in a manner thatemsm 
immediate death. 

Most of the principles have been in 
force for several years. But NIH 
evidently wants stronger poweis is 
make certain that they are beinj 
observed within laboratories, it wllsw 
longer be enough for universities simp- 
ly to state that their facilities comph 
with NJH requirements. They mD 
have cither to submit themselves In 
accreditation by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Accreditation of Labor 
lory Animal Care or to random impe* 
lions by NIH itself. They will also hm 
to give wider powers to the anrnuJ 
research committees which NIH bfl 
ulrcady asked for on every campus 

Under the new regulations these 
committees, which must include 1 
veterinarian and at least onelnyiwH- 
ber ami one member of the public, nil 
become 11 ecu (nil nurt of the resesrcii 
complex in virtually every university. 
They will lie expected to devise overn 
policies for the treatment of animalsii 
the Institution's laboratories and re- 
view all research proposals which & 
volve the use of animals. They will da 
be able to veto or suspend experiments 
in which their guidelines are not being 
followed. 

The NIH, which has agreed loafiw 
a period of public comment betef 
implementing the new regulatlo^u 
bracing itsclfror a mixed reaction frota 
university leaders. Many support 
stronger regulations in order to stw 
off the possibility of animal ngtffi 
organizations persuading COngrw® 
curtail or even ban animal ejjwfl" 
ments. Others complain that tbe^ 
regulations will place unjust I 
rial burdens on universities which 
already worked hard to treat aninwi 
as decently as possible. 

Their complaints have special ^ 
in light of the results of NIH ViHU s ^ 
year to 10 universities and re*w»“ 
institutions. In all cases, the inspc^ 
found, animals were housed in 
and comfortable 
were no indications of Nin 
being abused. TTie NIH 
strengthen the rules, scIcntisBSUSrr 
may have more to do with pacuyj^j* 
animal-loving public than changes _ 
circumstances in which animals 
used in everyday research. • _ 


Hungary's proposed new education 
bill, due to go before parliamen t early 
next year, promises a stick and carrot 
p^Hgeofhlgher standards and grea- 
ter flexibility in the universities - to 
judge from a recent two-day par- 
Uaraentary debate. The new bill covers 
£t^ ,e . educ ? tionaI system and is 
intended to restructure Hungarian 
education to serve « t h e great econo- 
mio-sodal needs and individual aspira- 
tions , - - : : . 7^; 

^ivereities; these needs are 

and dlsuiusionmeht among studrtjjti. 

1 Question and culture 

minister • Bern -Ktfcpedzi Ldefthbe'd’ i 

*- '-v> V - tt * 
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more flexible structure of 
Students would be allowed to 
extra lectures in other 
would have more choice fe op! g 
subjects and would benefit aw 
scheme of grades wtd .leveb ^ 
would allow a basic quaiificaw® ^ 
obtained in: two or three 
would leave open the optionofro^ 
study after., a few years of 

, Koepeczi said studwts slwu^l 
be givoii rdbrei time for s0 “ ^ 
tion^ outside tfreir course wor,t ' ‘ ^ 
instructors should be able to 

theiropinioins competently ovwj. 

range ifaubjecti, and develop,, 


TIIK TIMK8 HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.4.84 
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Australian row breaks over standards 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
A bitter row has broken out between 
academics at La Trobc University in 
Melbourne, over whether some Au- 
stralian universities are experiencing a 
serious and continuing crisis of intel- 
lectual standards. 

Two right-wing politics lecturers. Dr 
Michael James ana Mr Robert Manne, 
began the dispute with an article 
published in the February edition of 
Australian Society . In the article, the 
two claimed that there was growing 
alarm and despondency among uni- 
versity staff about the Failure of new 
students to cope with the demands of 
higher education. 

But their assertions have been 
strongly attacked and their motives 
questioned by several of their more 
senior colleagues, as well as the federal 
minister for education and youth 
affairs, Senator Susan Ryan. 

The dispute has thrown into sharp 
focus the resistance by conservative 
elements in Australian higher educa- 
tion over government moves to 
broaden access. 

In their article, James and Manne 
claimed that university students were 
demoralized at having been encour- 
aged to embark on traditional and 
difficult courses of study for which 
their schooling has left them singularly 
ill-equipped. 

They claimed that many university 


teachers were convinced of a decline in 
the general knowledge, the conceptual 
capacity, and the level of literacy of 
their students. Absenteeism from tuto- 
rials and lectures, pinginrism in work 
for assessment, late submission of 
assignments all seemed to be growing 
problems. 

In their report, James and Manne 
described the outcomes of a study 
which looked at the results obtained by 
La Trobe first-year students in the six 
largest departments of the humanities 
ana sociHt science schools. 

Comparing the annual results of 
students who passed , failed or drooped 
out between 1975 and 1983 revealed a 
steady decline in the proportion of 
students who passed, and a corres- 
ponding rise in the percentages who 
tailed or dropped out. 

in the case of the two authors’ 
department - politics - the difference 
was startling: in 1975,more than three 
quarters of first year politics students 
passed their course: in 1983, only a 
little over a half did. 

James and Manne were particularly 
critical of attempts by the federal 
government to persuade universities 


and colleges to enrol more "disadvan- 
taged" students. 

They said that while this may mask 
the problem of youth unemployment it 
could lead to some universities having 
to lower their own standards. This 
would lead to a decline in the reputa- 


tion and ihcrcfurc the value of the 
qualifications students would then 
have. 

But vice chancellor of La Trobc 
University, Professor John Scull, im- 
mediately rejected claims that the 
university's entrance policies were 
affecting academic standards. La 
Trobc had been one of the pioneers in 
Australia in providing a broad range of 
opportunities for admission to its 
undergraduate courses, he said. 

The interpretation of data in the 
report by (he two academics did not 
rehect the policy of the university, 
“nor the policy 01 the hoard of studies 
of the academic area in which the 
authors work," Professor Scott said. 

Professor Scott’s comments have 
now been followed by a strong attack 
by five colleagues of James anaManne 
and by the federal minister for educa- 
tion and youth affairs. Senator Ryan. 

In n rare display of academic in- 
fighting, the five opponents of James 
and Manne attacked the findings and 
described the authors as “politically 
blinkered and thoroughly amateurish 1, 
and of using “arbitrary, incoherent and 
shoddily marshalled statistics". 

In the same issue. Senator Ryan said 
the claims of the two academics con- 
tained some errors of fact and many 
errors of interpretation of the Labour 
government's education policies. 

The dean of the school of social 
sciences. Professor Ronald Wild, the 


deputy dean and professor of legal 
studies. Professor "Kit” Carson, anu a 
sociology lecturer. Dr David De Vans, 
responded in a long analysis of the data 
used by James and Marine. 

Their comments were echoed in a 
second article hy two lecturers in 
education at La Trobc. Barry Sheehan 
and Jan Branson. Senator Ryan 
offered a third attack in The View from 
Canberra. 

The Wild, Carson, De Vaus essay. 
"How to fail at education statistics", 
delivered a sharp response to almost 
every assertion made by James and 
Marine. The writers said: "What they 
claim to be a trend is no such thing but 
rather a development specific to the 
department of politics. 

They said that while pass rates had 
declined, to varying extents in diffe- 
rent departments, the main reason was 
that more students were now with- 
drawing. But the main reasons for 
withdrawal were not related 10 prob- 
lems of coning with courses, but of 
coping with personal, domestic, 
medical, financial and employment 
problems. 

In her article, Senator Ryan said she 
remained unconvinced that there had 
been any overall decline in the level of 
achievement at universities. She re- 
jected suggestions that the govern- 
ment had proposed that students with- 
out the intellectual capacity should 
undertake higher education. 


South African protest 
goes into second year 


Texas strikes it rich 


from B. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Students at Harvard University who 
last year mounted a new fiscal strategy 
toward divestiture of university stocks 
in corporations not adhering to human 
rights principles in South Africa, this 
month held a subdued celebration to 
kick off their second annual fund 
drive. 

Known as the endowment for divest- 
iture, the funds are being collected and 
held until Harvard divests itself entire- 
ly of Its South African-related stocks - 
a sum wavering between $4l0m and 
$430m. It is to be donated directly to 
the undergraduate college’s scho- 
larship fund. If the university docs not 
divest within the next 20 years, say 
organizers, the endowment will go to 
“a socially responsible charity in the 
Harvard community.” Interest earned 
on the endowment while In escrow is 
being used to sponsor lectures on 
issues of moral and ethical concern 
regarding the South African situation. 

Radcliffe College, formerly Har- 
vard’s sister InstituUon for women and 
now part of the coeducational system, 
still holds a separate portfolio. Stu- 
dents are planning a similar drive to 
pressure Radcliffe to divest as well. 

Each spring, undergraduates are 
asked to donate money toward a 

senior gift”. Time was when the gift 
would go toward the purchase of art 


work, a bench, building restoration, 
etc., with a plaque identifying the 
class as benetactor. In recent years, 
though, the gift has been directed 
toward more practical as well as sym- 
bolic ends, such as scholarships named 
in memory of deceased collcngues. 

Last year, however, with the endow- 
ment’s inception, donations to the 
traditional class gift dropped by 22 per 
cent (from 79 per cent of all graduates 
in 1982 to 57 per cent in 1983). 

University representatives say de- 
creased participation in last year's class 
gift was due mainly to confusion and 
s thc fact that people were unin- 
formed" rather than the endowment’s 
initiatives. 

Campaign literature for the endow- 
ment claims that members of Har- 
vard’s corporate governing board, 
which handles the portfolio, have 
stated that “morality cannot be a 
consideration" in investment strategy. 
University officials don’t recall such 
remarks. 

Endowment representatives say the 
fund is “a gesture" and admit its fiscal 


The University of Texas plans to pull 
its science and engineering schools up 
by the bootstraps and has earmarked 
$32m to get a jump start. Half of the 
funds denve from private and corpo- 
rate gifts, with half of that coming from 
a single, anonymous donor. 

According to President Peter Flawn, 
the secret benefactor gave the S8m to 
make “a positive impact" while not a 
graduate of the university, the donor's 

Cut in animal 
research 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Animal experiments, which have come 
under increasing public criticism in 
West Germany during recent months, 
are to be cut by half under a draft law 
submitted by agriculture minister 
Ignaz Kiechle earner this month. 

The draft, an amendment of the 
1972 animal protection law, was to 
have passed the Bonn cabinet earlier 
this month. But the bill drew massive 


wife is an alumna. 

Mr Flawn said that 32 new chairs will 
he endowed with salaries of more than 
$100,000 each. Informal panels will 
ferret out candidates and offer them 
“custom-built” enticements of wages, 
benefits, equipment and assistants. 
“We will assemble here a group of very 
talented people,” he continued, "and 
support them and get out of their 
way." 


Soviet Jew 
has visa 
confiscated 

An attempt by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences to secure an exit visa for Dr 
David Goldfarb, a Jewish biochemist 
and geneticist, has badly backfired. A 
few days before Goldfurb’s intended 
departure for Israel, the KGB confis- 
cated his files and slide collection, and 
threatened him with treason charges 
for trying to take to the West material 
of “national security importance". 

Goldfarb is the victim of a dispute 
between the Soviet security establish- 
ment , which would like to classify as 
secret vast areas of the life sciences, 
including genetic engineering and cell 
biology, and high-ranking scientists 
who realize that such a move would cut 
them off from the perks of Soviet 
academic life, in particular foreign 
travel and the possibility of publishing 
in prestigious international journals. 

Accordingly, three years ago, when 
Goldfarb was told that he would 
“never" be given a visa due to the 
allegedly sensitive nature of his work, 
a number of established scientists, who 
would normally have been highly cri- 
tical of his wish to leave the Soviet 
Union, were prepared to support him 
in their own interests. 

This June, the Federation of Euro- 
pean Biochemical Societies (FEBS) is 
due to meet in Moscow. Goldfarb's 
case has aroused a considerable 
amount of attention from Western 
colleagues and the Academy fell it 
would help the atmosphere of the 
FEBS meeting if Goldfarb could have 
his visa. The Academy therefore 
appealed directly to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Pam over the heads of 
the KGB. 

The raid on Goldfarb's apartment, 
and the threat of treason charges 
seems a direct response by the KGB to 
this infringement of what it considers 
its exclusive prerogative - the issuing 
I of exit visas. 


fund is “a gesture" and admit its fiscal protests, including a rally by 3,000 

power will not replenish capita! tosses members of the Federation of Oppo- 

from divestiture. “The endowment for nents of Animal Testing, who attacked 


divestiture is a way to contribute to 
Harvard while demonstrating dis- 
approval of the Harvard corporation’s 
investment policies in South Africa. It 
is a gift with a moral message," say 
organizers. 


Argentinian student union 
emerges from underground 


by David 1 Jobbins 
7J e - Argentinian student movement is 
Beginning .to come out into the open 
u . years of underground activity 

cunna thr ml*. 
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General G&ltieri: head of the junta. 

British National Union of Students. 
Representatives from the two, orga- 
nizations met during the International . 
Union of SiudentB conference In Bul- 
garia, which the British were attending 
as observers, in talks which are be- 
lieved to be the first nori-church con* 
tacts between the two countries slnofr 
the'flghtirtg. : 


nents of Animal Testing, who attacked 
the draft as a “licence to nnlmal 
torture” which protected animal test- 
ing and not the animal. 

Yielding to public pressure, Kiechle 
revised the draft to Introduce indepen- 
dent expert commissions. Such ethics 
commissions made up of doctors, 
theologians and lawyers have been a 
longstanding demand by the animal 
protection lobby, • * 

Despite recent restrictions, some 
three 1 million’ animals - mainly nifcfc, 

■ rats', dogS and monkeys - are still beirig 
used annually for scientific experi- 
ments, according to ministry figures. 
While most experiments are used for 
drug tests, some 30,000 animals are 
estimated to be used for tests in the 
cosmetic industry. 

At a recent public hearing by the 
. Soda] Democrat opposition party 
(SPD), former research minister Vqi- 
ker Hauff called for a European Initia- 
tive for protecting animals from need- 
less pain and suffering to supplement 
national measures by individual EEC 
countries, 

While animal welfare campaigners 
called for an end to all animal testing, 
representatives of science and industry 
stressed that it would be possible to 
give up such experiment* altogether. 
Scientists have made significant efforts 
to substitute animal tests by alternative 
methods, a . spokesman for the Max- 
Planck-Sodely said only 5 to lO p ft, 

■ cent of all research activities at West 
Germany's largest scientific organiza- 
tion implied animal tests. HowevCr, 
these still: claimed an -annu^l <qli .of 
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How much do polys really cost? 

Karen Gold looks at the latest figures for the polytechnics 


Polytechnic finance officers are into 
fourth gear: their 1981/82 statistics 
were published only last autumn; now 
they nave brought out the 1982/83 
figures. By next year they will be 
telling polytechnics how much they 
hnve spent before they spend it- whicn 


may not be such a baa idea. 

Their 85 pagesof comparative statis- 
tics make interesting reading both by 
themselves and in conjunction with 
some Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics figures an comparative 
grant allocations for polytechnics and 
universities (see table 1). 

The groupings of universities at the 
top ana polytechnics at the bottom of 
that funding table - which is kind to the 
universities in its exclusion of high-cost 
medical schools - is only the simplest 
evidence for the public sector's pro- 
tests that it is discriminated against. 

The figures show that only five 
universities are funded on a per capita 
basis lower than the best-funded 
polytechnics - Essex, Exeter, Kecle, 
Kent and Hull - while the gap between 
the highest funded university, City, 
and the highest funded polytechnic. 
North East London, is £1,450 per 
student. The gap between the lowest 
funded university, Hull, and the lowest 
funded polytechnic, Manchester, is 
£400 per student. 

The comparison between the 
amount of laboratory-based work is 
also worth making: all five cheapest 
universities have considerably less sci- 
ence (no more than 35 per cent and 
mainly 25 per cent than the best- 
funded polytechnics, who have at least 

Table fl - polytechnic unit coat 
RANK POLYTECHNIC COST 


45 per cent and up to 60 per cent. 

Halfway down the polytechnic 
grouping is Liverpool with 60 per cent 
science, costing £^,350 per head. Half- 
way up the university grouping is 
Bradford, with 60 per cent science 
costing £3,150 per head. No 
polytechnic has as little science as the 
three universities costing more with 
only 25 per cent. 

There is a sizable gap between the 
grant funding and the actual cost to 
institutions per student - unit cost - 
which takes into account all the institu- 
tion’s income and expenditure. Hence 
the differences between table 1 and the 
unit costs in table 2 (see below), which 
shows not only the relative costs of all 
the polytechnics, but also their ex- 
penditure, numbers, and whether the 
pattern of their unit costs is increasing 
or decreasing. 




N E London 

BrJnglon 

South Sank 

Teeaskfe 

Coventry 

Wolverhampton 

Thames 

Sunderland 

N London 

Middlesex 

N Staffordshire 

Portsmouth 

Kingston 

Huodarafleld 

Oxford 

Newcastle 

Hatfield 

Leloeater 

Preston 

Wales 

Birmingham 

Trent 

Sheffield 

Plymouth 

Ulster 


28 Ulster 261 

26 Manchester 261 

27 Leeds 26 ; 

28 Liverpool 26 ; 

29 Bristol 241 

30 C London 231 

31 Oty of Llondon f 2360 

t “Cost risen 1981/82 to 1982/B3 
l -cost Wien 1981/82 to 1982/83 
N/A-not applicable because no 
figures last year. 


COST 

PER 

FTE 

3% 
3551 
3367 
3261 
3132 
3124 
• 3123 

3T19 
3098 
3063 
3045 
3028 
3013 
2965 
N A 2871 
N A 2871 
2887 
2805 
2802 
2769 
2738 
2705 
2702 
2698 
2691 
2683 
2674 
2672 
2490 
2369 
2360 


Manchester: lowest funded poly 

There are quite a number of changes 
from theprevious year. NELP is stilfat 
the top of the list, with the gap between 
it and its nearest cost rival slightly 
increased. Brighton has moved up one 
place to second, while Kingston, which 
was second, has dropped sharply to 
thirteenth. South Bnnk has leapt up 
the cost league from eighth to third; 
Teesside kept its fourth place; Coven- 
try jumped from fifteenth to fifth 
replacing North Staffs which has gone 
down to eleventh. 

In 1981/82 there were no figures for 
Oxford and Newcastle; here they are 
respectably in the middle. The 
cheapest polytechnic remains City of 
London, while the one above it, Cen- 
tral London, reduced its costs enor- 
mously in 1982 to fall from tenth to 
thirtieth. 

The table also shows the changes in 
unit cost. Costs Increased in 19 institu- 
tions and fell In 10. By far the biggest 
change was PCL, whose cost per full 
time equivalent student fell by an 
extraordinary £705. Others with sub- 
stantial falls were Kingston £469; Bris- 
tol £167 and North Staffs £163. 

Of those whose costs Increased 
South Bank and Coventry increased 
the most with £241 and £233; then 
came Trent £203, Manchester £193 
and Wolverhampton £163. 

For the fist time the finance officers 
group asked for information on In- 
come generated by the institutions, 
and its source. The figures they re- 
ceived are not particularly enlighten- 
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sultnncy for example. 

According totlie figures there, Shef- 
field earnt most for consultancy with 
£59,000, and Coventry was the only 
other one to show a substantial sum 
with £30,000. Many show none at all. 
Similarly some shown generating size- 
able amounts for rents and lettings are 
predictable - for example Hatfield 
with £118,000, Middlesex with 
£120,000 and Bristol with £430,000, 
almost three times the earnings of 
anyone else - whereas others showing 
nothing, such as Oxford and Coventry, 
would be expected to appear. 

The figures for externally funded 
research show the biggest earner to be 
Portsmouth with £803;000 followed by 
PCL with £763,000, Hatfield with 
£745,000 and Leicester with £548,000. 
Those earning the least were Kingston 
with £99,000 and North Staffs with 
£81,000. 

Comparative costs per department 
were collected for the first time in the 
1981/82 figures. The latest set shows 
quite a number of changes, but also 
several gaps where polytechnics giving 
figures Last year have not given them 
this year. In a number of cases they 
were the most costly in 1981/82! 

In medicine and health, Sunderland 
has overtaken Teesside as the most 
expensive while Manchester is still the 
cheapest. In engineering City of Lon- 
don is still by far the most expensive 
and Manchester still cheapest, in other 
technologies North Stans has moved 
from third to most expensive, Brighton 
is down from first to sixth and Hatfield 
stays cheapest. 

In biological and physical sciences 
and catering management, PNL which 
was most expensive last year is not 
Included this year. The dearest in the 
former is now Brighton, in the latter 
Ulster. Similarly in architecture and 
planning PCL, tne most expensive lost 
year, does not appear; Trent is now at 
the top. 

table I - Estimated per capita funding ft 
schools, and for polytechnics. 


University/ 

Polytechnic 


City U 
Brunei U 
UMIST U 
Surrey U 
Bath U 
Durham U 
Aston U 
East Anglia U 
Heading U 
Sussex U 
Loughborough U 
Bradford U 
Warwick 
Salford U 
York U 
Lancaster U 
■ NE London P 
Esse* U 
Exeter' U 
Keele U 

South Bank P ■ 
Thamee P 
.Central London P 
Kent U 
Hatfield P 
Coventry P , 
Portsmouth P 
Hull U 

Brighton P , • - , 
Sunderland P 
Leicester P • 
Kingston P . * 
North.London P 
Sheffield P 
Liverpool P 
Trent 

Oxford p . . ! 

. Preston P 
Middlesex P 
.Wolverhampton. P 
[Uddds P>', *, 
cHudderefleld p 
| , Birmingham p ' 
Plymouth P 
. City of London P 
Teesside P > . 
Newcastle P, i . 
North Staffs P- : 
Bristol P 

Manchester P.i • 
Average - 


In maths Plymouth overtakes last 
year's leader Bristol; in education 
wales, the 1981 leader is not included 
and the most expensive is Leeds by a 
big margin, in business, social and 
management studies Wales is top; in 
languages Sunderland who overtakes 
Hatfield. In other arts Kingston over- 
takes Middlesex; in drama Manchester 
is top costing more than three times 
what its nearest rival Ulster costs. 





The administrative costs show cen- 
tral administration most expensive in 
Ulster and Middlesex, least in City of 
London and Wales, though many 
institutions arc not given. Premises 
and grounds cost most in Huddere- 
field, £517 per head, lenst in Bristol, 
£266 per head, while Brighton spends 
most for non-tcaching services £581 

E er head, and PCL least with £133 per 
cad. 

Brighton still spends far more than 
any other polytechnic on lenming 
resources staff - £1,171, with the next 
nearest Middlesex with £797,000- and 
Brighton spends most on learning 
resources supplies and services too: 
£813,000. 

Polytechnic Expenditure 1982/83, by 
the Polytechnic Finance Officers 
Group. £11, available from The Bur- 


the Polytechnic Finance Officers 
Group, til, available from The Bur- 
sar, Brighton Polytechnic. 

r English universities without medical 
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Per capita 
funding 
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William Empsan profoundly rtf** 
ST °f P«llcnS! 


H, s Seven 7>pai 0 /A»^Sa 

and 1947) added a new hoMriflc^ 

literary language; from Ihro^f: 

poem could be entirely serious ip i 
was not also “ambiguous". 

There nre sufficient Bmbknitthih 
Empson’s own life and career. I 
was a complex figure; often dltoi 
frequently winning; capable of nw 
savagery; as in his attack on cL. 
ianity In Milton's God (1965) - b ! 
could be generous with praise aid 
encouragement. His poems aream* 
tlmes felt to be excessively esoteric 
and intellectual; yet they can also br 
passionate, lyrical, even Incanlatorr 
Phrases like “learn a style fa* 
despair's “the waste remains ad 
kills” are endlessly memorable : 
“waiting for the end, boys", fa* 1 
Just a Smack at Auden became Ik 
chorus for a generation (and, In- 
ddentally, the title of American cr(4 
Leslie Fiedler's apocalyptic studyef 
modern literature). In his critkd 
work, Empson could be slapdash ml 
intuitive to the point of solipsism; jd 
he was also profoundly serious u! 
self-critical, revising both Sim 
Types of Ambiguity and Mllton’sGoi, 
not to catch another generation d 
textbook sales but because he nt 
insufficiencies In his argument. 

If there is a meaningful dlst India 
between scholarly and Intdlectud 
approaches to ideas, It seems to Ik b 
the Intellectual's need lo theorize 
more or less directly from nerwMl 
experience, to totalize Ideas in a way 
that lends them an organic shut. 
Empson lacked the scholar's dull' 
teres! but he also avoided Iheklndof 
ideological absolutism which was not 
uncommon among his contempt 
arles. 

Fiedler's respectful appropriate 
of Empson’s most famous verse Wf 
uesls some of I lie difficulty of localfy 
his position. Conventional^ 
Empson is seen ns an English “Nov 
Critic", part of the movement whw 
fostered "words on the page" crijj 
ism. Empson was a classic Brisia 
sceptic in his resolute reftual ® 
multiply concepts unnecessarily; « 
was suspicious of transcendence j 
any sort; poetry was an amjj * 
printed words, not of bloerip' * 


printed words, not or blopip® 
speculation, political or social analy- 
sis or religious uplift. 

If Empson (the poet, rather \m 
the critic) ftietied Leslie Fiaikrt 
chfhonlc, psychoanalytic view « 
literary culture and helped naWrw- 
Izc In Britain the principles of 
Criticism, his Marxian benl andw 
concern with systems of 
suggested him as an accerif; 
ancestor for semiology and itraciu^ 
alism. ^ 

Empson shared many 
tics with the late G. S. Fraser, 
returned to England from the e 
East with ears newly atlonw 
sound of English. Both 
from the orthodox a 

academic literary study, 
Leicester, Empson to the umww 
of Sheffield, where he held Ihe 
from 1953 lo 1971. Like Fraser. 8 ® 
from a different point on the s«ki 
suffered a sense of class u 

had been born in Yorkshire, W 
upper-class family at Howden- 
Sir William Empson ^e ^ 
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knighted in 1979) died, aged 
April 15. His last ywrs b«l ^ 
difficult ones. The battle fdwjg 
brought no recantation, ; . s 
burst of religiosity. Empsonw^pj 
to fils verse a museum* 1 n b f r ^ flDnf 
self-struggle reminiscent ^ ^ 

and HerMrt but nnfonch«l^^ 
doctrinal belief other than the wjj 
tion that the social order ww JjL| 
and had to be changed, 
this is the greatest 
worst frustration, the "W 1 jjr Lju 
/'Imagine, then, by mbv r , 0li 

UmUguMiVU,'** 

W hat could not 


And learn a style from 

j ,v ; 
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Paul Flather meets the monetarist professor with a radical prescription for the ‘British disease’ 


A dose of market forces 


Liverpool appears to be a most unex- 
nec lea place to find one of the coun- 
m-'s leading monetarists who has just 
outlined a programme calling for the 
rower of the state to he replaced by the 
power of the free market. Traditional 
Keynesian public spending seems to be 
what this once great city needs badly. 
Professor Patrick Mmford laughs. 
-No. 1 think Liverpool's experience 
actually proves my point that market 
forces are what matters." 

Merseyside, he argues, is an ex- 
treme version of the ‘^British disease” 
caused by too generous a benefits 
system, and too powerful trade unions, 
■file argument runs like this: the be- 
nefits structure prevents wages falling 
below a certain wage floor, at which 
point people are just not prepared to 
(rork for lower wages. If only they 
continued to fall, companies could 
afford to take on more workers. Thus, 
It is argued, high benefits and trade 
unions create unemployment, aided 
and abetted by a tax structure that acts 
as a disincentive to Low paid people to 
search for jobs. 

The Liverpool story is outlined in 
more detail in the latest Quarterly 
Economic Bulletin produced by Pro- 
fessor Minford's research group in 
macroeconomics. An article in the 
bulletin dismisses current remedies to 
the area's problems (more than 
130,000 or one in five are out of work) 
including the Speke enterprise zone, 
the millions spent by the Merseyside 
Development Corporation ana the 
city’s new freeport status, saying that 
the deeper need is to remove the 
“artificial obstructions" of benefits 
which creates downward wage rigidity. 

Critics of the Liverpool group, and 
there are many .point out that it rails to 
take account of the special nature of 
the labour market - that people will 
not simply plan their lives to maximize 
wages. That hardly deters Professor 
Min ford who displays an almost 
evangelical desire to explain to every-, 
one his ideas on how the "British' 
disease" could be cured with a heavy 
. dose of market forces. Whatever fel- 
low economists think of his conclu- 
sions,- they testify to his sincerity, his 
• energy, and the fact that he has never 
been shy to expound his views. 

He is also no stranger to controversy 
and he knows people regard him as an 
“extreme right-winger, something he 


disputes. Shortly before last year's 
general election nc openly encouraged 
readers of his Quartely to vote for Mrs 


Thatcher if they wanted an economic 
upturn, breaking all academic taboos 
which require a reader to draw his or 
her own conclusions from the evi- 
dence. No one however wanted a 
slanging match and the expected row 
was quickly defused. 

Last week Professor Minford pre- 
sented his latest contribution to the 

S ublic arena, a 25,000 word essay, 
fate expenditure: a study in waste, 
published by the strongly' pro-market 
Institute of Economic Affairs to a 
gathering in a Commons committee 
room. He did so as if the ideas were the 
most natural in the world and if only 
the Government would follow through 
the open door, it would "save" £43 
billion by 1990. Yet his paper would 
turn the clock back 100 years, effec- 
tively privatize the Welfare State and 
lead consumers to pick schools and 
doctors like they currently pick soap 
powder. 

Universities, he argues, should be 
free to fix their own fees and to 
advertise while students would have to 
pay their own way with loans and 
earnings from holiday work. As higher 
education yields a return to graduates 
able to sell their skills in the market 
place, there is no case for any state 
subsidy. By competing on price univer- 
sities would be forced to lower costs, 
increase efficiency and improve the 
allocation of resources between sub- 
jects. Students would also work harder 
knowing that their own resources were 
at stake. 

But even Professor Minford con- 
cedes that not everything could be left 
to the market. There may well be 
problems such as the demise of pre- 
stige subjects such as classics or En- 
glish literature, or the poor discour- 
aged from sending then children to 
university. He would expect the "pro- 
fit-earning" vocational subjects such as 
law to cross-subsidize the prestige 
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law to cross-subsidize the prestige 
subjects, but he does say it would be 
. perfectly In order to have a specially 
targeted state subsidy to help to solve, 

— — such problems. . , , , . _ 

energy, and the tact that he has never So the state would still retain a Professor Minford himself first came Keynesian set-up, before at the age of H 

been shy to expound his views. crucial role under the Minford scheme under the spell of the so-ailled mone- 33 being appointed as professor of at 

He is also no stranger to controversy which overall promises to reduce pub- tarist counter-revolution in the 1960s economics at Liverpool University. "1 

and he knows people regard him as an lie expenditure by £43 billion by 1990. when he studied under HaiTy Johnson There he set up his research group d< 
“extreme right-winger, something he by the privatization of all state educa- and with Alan Walters at the Lo^on^jwith_MNvcnt_Matthcvvsj^ 

Jon Turney analyses the background behind the inquiry into British support for particle physics research 
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Source; Stele Expenditure: A Study In 
Waste from thB Institute of Economic 
Affairs, 2 or North Street, London SW1. 

tion, a system of health insurance, 
selling off state assets including all 
nationalized industries, lowering be- 
nefits and reducing defence spending. 
The state would nave to administer 
public goods such as law and order, 
and defence, and it would have the job 
of redistributing funds to the poor 
through a negative income tax which 
would allow consumers to spend their 
money as they want, thereby helping 
to maximize efficiency. Three excep- 
tions would be that everyone would 
have to join a pensions scheme, pro- 
duce school education receipts, and 
take out medical insurance. 

Perhaps the most significant point 
about the Minford plan, which has 
already drawn fire from his critics, is 
that it was published at all. It comes at 
a time wnen the Government has 
publicly announced a series of reviews 
of the social security system and is 
trying to stimulate debate about future 
public expenditure. Its timing, and 
Professor Minford's status as an occa- 
sional adviser to the Prime Minister, 
.are bound to fqel fears that there js in 
. the ^pipeline, & major assault on the. 
.welfare state. 

Professor Minford himself first came 
under the spell of the so-called mone- 
tarist counter-revolution in the 1960s 
when he studied under Hany Johnson 
and with Alan Walters at the London 
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Patrick Minford: rather cavalier? 

School of Economics, after a first 
degree at Balliol College, Oxford. He 
spent a couple or years In the finance 
ministry in Malawi, where, he says: 
"the scales fell from my eyes". He saw 
men willing to travel thousands of 
miles to find Lucrative posts' in the 
South African mines, an influence not 
exactly relevant to Britain. He moved 
to theTreasuiy working in the foreign 
exchange section during the agonizing 


Peel, himself just appointed to a chair 
at Aberystwyth. They developed their 
own model based on the "rational 
expectations” hypothesis. 

There was great head-shaking in 
economic circles when the group was 
awarded £65,000 a year between 1983 
und 1987 from the Economic and 
Social Research Council, coinciding, as 
it did with cuts in grants to leading 
Keynesian forecasting groups. It fuel- 
led rumours that the ESRC was being 
deliberately pro-monetarist to help 
fend off the critical Government scru- 
tiny it was then under. 

The Minford view, explained in two 
books he has jointly written. Rational 
Expectations and the New Macro Eco- 
nomics and Unemployment: cause and 
cure, is based on the assumption that 
all the economic markets will "clear" 
or come into equilibrium if only state 
and monopoly interference were re- 
moved. His cure for unemployment 
would mean curbing unions, reforming 
wage councils, ana cutting benefits. 
But as a THES reviewer commented 
last year: "1 am sure Minford has his 
heart in the right place but his vision is 
extraordinarily narrow and the undcr- 

a theoretical model, . . . leaves 
to be desired.' 1 The big Haw, his 
critics say, is that in the end demand 
must still be given a boost before jobs 
are created. 

In fact his Liverpool model has 
predicted better than any other how 
quickly inflation would drop and pick- 
ed up the signs of the recent upturn 
first. It has been far less successful in 
predicting growth and output. As he 
writes in the publicity material he 
sends to prospective clients for the 


exact Irrelevant to Britain. He moved 
to the Treasuiy working in the foreign 
exchange section during the agonizing 
which led to the floating of the pound 
in 1972. He then spent a year in 
Washington where the monetarist re- 
volution spawned by the work of 
Milton Friedman and the Chicago 
school of economists had really taken 
hold before moving to Manchester for 
a year. 

Here he came into contact with two 
well-known British monetarists, David 
Laidler and Michael Parking, running 
a project known as the Inflation Work- 
shop. He Spent a year at the National 
Institute of Economic and Social He-: 
search as its Review editor, a generally 


Liverpool work: "Not everyone agrees 
with (rational expectations) but they 
cannot ignore it. With further fore- 
casts that the current domestic growth 
is likely to be sustained over three to 
four years, that unemployment will 
bqnn to fall off in 1985, and that 
in fin lion should fall below l per cent by 
1986, it is no surprise that the good 
professor has his patrons in nigh 
places. 

Professor Minford, now 40, is de- 
scribed by fellow economists as rather 
cavalier and as someone who comes to 
his model building armed with vciy 
strong beliefs. But most agree ttyrt bis 
.. work has thrown up ^sorrje .Useful 
insights on how money markets work. , 
He remains an extremely likable man, 
and as one senior economist put it: 
"Whatever one’s views, there’s no 
doubt Patrick’s work deserves to be 
token seriously." 


Thirty-five million pounds will buy you 
a fighterpjane or two, a clutch of opera 
ana theatre companies, a million-odd 
subscriptions to The THES or coyer 
one year’s British contribution to 
particle physics research at CERN. 
The annual payment to CERN, the 
European Centre for Nuclear Re- 
search in Geneva, is the largest single 
[Jem in the country’s civil science 
budget, accounting for 12.7 per cent of 
tee- expenditure of the Science and 
Engineering Research Council. 

Rjo a cco uncement last month that 
be SERC and the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils are to conduct 
Q b inquiry into British support for 
particle physics follows a period of 
growing tension between different 
{?°bP«of scientists over the burden of 
the CERN subscription when Sterling 
exchange rates are slipping and many 
university researchers in other fields; 
a F? temg rfeftufed grants. 

It will evoke a full airing- of the 
arguments against high energy physics 
''arguments like this: “Nuclear physics 
^ a part of science, although it 
S-i ,-for a disproportionate 
3ES.°f our total expenditure on 
“wntinc research, It is much more 


The high 
energy 
debate 
hots up 

of the time to dub it the “Association 
of Chemists for the Suppression of 
Physics". Ever since then particle 
physics, and especially the cost of 
CERN, has been the hottest issue m 
British science policy. So it is no 
surprise that budget pressures have 
again prompted official soul-searching , 
about this mdst esoteric field. 

The cost and the international con- 
nexions involved mean it is also the 
field which has tested the limits of 
scientific advisors’ Influence on politi- 
cians’ decisions, as the new inquiry is 
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„ eaprc a d feeling of discontent , 
5*9 wadentic scientists at this state, 
affairs.- and an ' Smnroacmrt that. 
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results to tie obtained. 
ImitHvli ^ Ifkdiy. to be of much less 
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the 1970s, the Super Proton Synchrot- 
ron, or SPS. ■ ; 

1 It was this machine the Advisory 
Council on Science Policy was con- 
sidering in 1963, 10 years after 12 
European countries signedthe original 
CERN convention. An ACSP commit- 
tee under Professor Brian Flowers 
(now Lord Flowers, chairman of the 
Committee of Vice Chanallore_and 
1 Principals) had recommended British 
approval for thp new machine; then 
planned to be 10 times as powerful as; 
the existing CERN.;particIe accelera- - 
; tor. But. the council was uncertain- It , 

could afford it., i i. 1 

i After the 1964 general election .the , 

. over .the five research cptindl*. and 


both this Council and the new'Science 
Research Council backed the CERN 
plans. But the old tensions were still 
there. Two : SRC chemists dissented 
from the positive recommendation, 
arguing , the money would be better 
spent elsewhere. The government 
eventually sided with the dissenters 
and Brian Flowers, by now chairman 
of the SRC, .'told the CERN council In,. 
April I9e8 that Britain would not;take 
part In the ntew project. • • . 

Flpwers stressed that the decision 
went against his wishes, and jt .was 
clear he bad worked hard behind the 
scenes to win Cabinet backing. But the 
Secretary of State for -Educa Hon and 
Science, Mi; Edward Short, explained 
tp (he CSP a few; months later tbit-the 
cost of the project, which WHS- Iikfely to , 
increase, Had. the absence | of; any' 
economic, returfi counted against the L ' 
physicists; He might have 1 adddd thftt 
the deViUttati5h 1 *Tr'l&d 'ffotifftf-'W 
previous Winter; did not help. ; , 


However, all was not lost. Come 
.1970 and a new Conservative Govern- 
ment brought Mrs Margaret Thatcher 
to the DBS. She visited CERN, was 


task of goi ng over well-trodden ground 
with no assure nee their recommenda- 
tion will be acted on. Perhaps they can 
make their job more stimulating by 
trying to invent some new arguments 
for or against particle physics after all 
these years of debate. 

Otherwise, it is hard to see how a 
further juggling of the traditional 
points about scientific excellence, fun- 
damental knowledge, national pre- 
stige, and Lhe perennial last resort of 
the cultural value of science, will 
change anyone's mind. 

The other potential novelty of the 
inquiry is the direction to look at 
particle physics on the “common 
criteria" for assessing research propos- • 
als set down by the ABRC in 1975, . 
This long list, ranging from scientific 
excellence through social and econo- 
mic Importance to scope for redeploy- 
ment or resources j Is theoretically used 
to guide research councils and the 
board when choosing between com- 
peting claims on the science budget. 
But its importance has always been 
implicit in outcomes rather than in 
detailed analysis. The criteria are only : 
mentioned in the most general terras in 
published ABRC reports, for exam- 


combined with a modified, and cheap- 
er, : design - was enough to see the 
project- through. Britain signed the 
amended CERN agreement I rt 1971; 

• • Mrs Thatcher, as Prime Minister, 
has now approved the new inquiry into 1 
CERN membership, but the Govern- , 
ment had emphasised that there is no •' 
quarantee it will act On the review 
group’s findings- Sir Keith Joseph, the 
present secretary of state at the DES ; 
has promised the ABRC that if it stops 
payroll tq CERN it can keep- the 
money. But. he also reminded , the 
' board' that the, final decision on mem-' 
berShlp of .‘an international organiza - 
Itoh must rest with \be Cabinet. , '• 


be Instructive to see how the group : 
chooses to use them for particle phy- 
sics. ..' 

The members of the review group are: 1 
Sir John Kendrew (chairman), presi- ; 
dent of St John’s College, Oxford and • 
former, hegd of the European _Molecu- 
tar Biology' Laboratory; Slr &ouglas f ■ 
Hague, chairman of the Economic and , 
Social Research . Council; Sir Jack 
Lewis, professor of chemistry at Cam- 
bridge university , and a member of the . 
SERCj Professor 'Ken. Pounds, ptofes- 
; for of Space physics at Leicester (Ini- : . 
versify and chalman of the SERG's,: 
astronomy, sp^ce pn'd radio board; and . 
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Working ‘up to 
your knees in mud’ 

Jon Turney talks to Francesca Bray, 
author of the volume on agriculture 
in Science and Civilization in China 


There is nothing else in British scho- 
larship like Science and Civilization in 
China. No other work on the history of 
science rivals this project in span of 
time, place or subject matter. So say 
the reviewers, whose favourite adjec- 
tive is “monumental”. 

And there is no one else like Joseph 
Needham, whose remarkable career 
generally attracts as many superlatives 
as the successive volumes of Science 
and Civilization he and a small band of 
collaborators have laboured over these 

E ast 40 years. The Cambridge 
iochemist, essayist and historian of 
embryology of the 1920s and 1930s is 
now feted as the architect of this 
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now, feted as the architect of this 
prodigious effort to chart the course of 
science and technology in the East - 
par [homage to one of the world's great 
civilizations, part inquiry in compara- 
tive intellectual history. 

So it must have been a daunting 
prospect to be invited to write the first 
volume in the series which does not 
bear Needham's name as author. 
Small wonder that it took Francesca 
Bray eight years to write her volume 
on the history of Chinese agriculture 
(Volume six, part two in the series) 
which is published this month. Happi- 
ly, it looks like being an important 
volume for the work as a whole, largely 
because the interaction between ideas 
and social and economic life which is 


ui 

Western development agencies in re- 
cent decades and government inspired 
programmes of the Sung dynasty In 
11th century China. Faced with a large 
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2ri SdSv * med,atcs bctween nature the importance of agriculture in the 


ana society . 

She had come to work on Science 
and Civilization in China after gra- 
duating In Chinese, although she origi- 
nally came up to Cambridge to read 
sciences. There was too much ground 
to make up between her French secon- 
dary education and the Cambridge 
science tripos, she found, and she 
chanced after her first year, “to my 
tutor’s evident relief. What to do with 
a degree In Chinese? The Foreign 
Office seemed' unpromising for a 
■ woman and further Chinese studies 
too much of a good thing. Someone 
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velopmenls of equal antiquity, casts 
new light on the central inquiry of 
•Science and Civilization in China. 

At the heart of Needham’s project 
«P f sil ?^ c 8 u jdlng question; why did 
the intellectual revolution which gave ' 
nse to modem science occur in 
Europe, not in the. East? Bray'soWn 
discussion of the economic constraints 
of rice cultivation touches directly on 
tbit ilssuo in a way Needham has often 
elaborated.. For the rise of modem 
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has been working on the projfect ever 

sinw, first a? a research assistant, now 
S"c£cTi^ h r?. a!,AS,MHi ^'’ of 

TThe.hteoi'y Of food production in 
China is .recorded In p sequence or 
agncuUiirnl treatises and monographs . 
which stretches back (jVer tWo rnille- 
: ma. ifo when Francesca Bray dame to 
.work :with Needham in the 1970s~theh 
running the project; from various cor- 
ne« of the Master’s lodge in Gonville 
• :oww%BK*he. . 

-- ^ eqopgh. by translating ? ,. 

, a ; leadteg Qiini^e treklise. This ghve 
' ^[hle^ataVed-uPith her 
her own finished work 
V WUows the same framework - a tradl- - 
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prougnt about an agricultural, then an 
Industrial revolution in Europe, 
changes which marked the transition 
from feudal to capitalist society. - 
.Francesca Bray’s exploration of 
Chinese farming and cultivation leads 
to a shift in the central question, a gain .- 
very similar.to Needham’s reformula- 
tion after establishing the Innovative 
richness^ of Chinese science; since it 
seems that many Chinese, innovations •. 
helped^ stimulate rapid economic and 

,^The ■ question ihiais force because of ' 
the pptenCT pf the Inventions first ; ' 
made inching Needham’s writing hag' i 
made them familiar; printing and the 
compass; gunpowder and rockets: 
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present-day agriculture by what she 
found in Malaysia. Travel to China was 
ruled out at the time because of the 
aftermath of the Cultural Revolution, 
so Bray chose a remote part of East 
Asia where rice production would be 
relatively traditional. But she found 
farmers there in the throes of far- 
reaching change themselves - in the 
“Green Revolution'* of new varieties, 
pesticides and fertilizers which swept 
many rice-growing areas in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

But observing this complex of tech- 
nological, social and economic 
changes at dose quarters also had its 
uses, both for getting a feel for the way 
agriculture meshes with other activi- 
ties and, more unexpectedly, because 
study of Chinese history reveals a 
much earlier green revolution. 

The parallel has been drawn before, 
but Bray can show a remarkably close 
analogy between the “package" of 
reforms instituted at the behest of 
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ral revolution in seventeenth century 
Europe. If Bray’s case holds water, the 
progress-oriented European wants to 
know why nothing of this kind hap- 
pened in China. v 

Her answer is twofold. The first 
response, incontestable in the face of 
the accumulated evidence of the whole 

nrnifitf is that __ . 


7 r, — r-r r“***“7 v-Jiintac suciery 
as static. There were quite radical 
changes ‘ 

Nevertheless, Chinese society seems 
to nave absorbed technical huiovations 
one by-one, where Europe used them 
to feed a growing hunger for more 
innovation. That nunger was conta- 
ffoiis, and Is now felt: as keenly In 
China as anywhere in the world. Can 
this mean something earlier held it 
back7. 

Bray's second (espouse is that the 
special characteristics of wet-rice cuj- 
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size -for a rice plot is only around one 
sixth of an acre, there is little scope for 
economies of scale, or a detailed 
division of labour, In fact, she found 

■£ CVCn p t u tay ’ traditional 

patterns or rice cultlyadon in favour of 


JJJjduaUy extend ftirther along the 

And why not? Contemplating the 
• Whole project, there seems nothing 
inappropriate ui the idea that the 


assessment might be written. 
Needham’s current estimate of 
another 12 years to complete the finnl 
total of 25 volumes sounds convincing 
until you turn up n slate of the project 
report written in 1979 which records 
the same prediction. “The work here 

Needham, as ever, is mainly in- 
terested not in the conclusion or the 
volume about to be published, but with 
all the work still to come in between. 
He speaks enthusiastically of the 
volumes to come on military technolo- 
gy: ‘Did you know the Chinese had 
very advanced rockets, two-stage 
rockets? The gunpowder work is very 
MMpg". And there remain the rest of 
the life sciences; “We have no zoolog- 
ist - we sorely need a zoologist. And 
we vc got the whole of raedidVe to do- 

So perhaps there will be no conclu- 
sion for this pathbreaking work. Bray 
will go oq refining her ideas about 
wet-rice cultivation: she is now work- 
ing od a comparative study of rice- 
tesed economies In Asja. Needham 
will find an abundance of tasks to 
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Derrida 

Small World whUc • 

Higher Education TeaelvS ? \ 
gUsh conference 
month. TheHETEwasou.bM 

was book and which life? shooUaS 
drop out of Reading and £» * ■ 
reading? It all depends on DeW 
er. Or Derrida, for whom thn j 
nothin outside willing. Bedail 
nted tbc conference. 

Catherine Belsey approprfattd 
him for her lecture ‘Dhnipifii* 
ference”, humorously declaring tvr { 
Interest as a radical Marxist m 
structuralist feminist, at the oufen 
She used opposing meanings In fad 
Images of the family la the skhaft ' 
and seventeenth centuries as a «. 
text for "disrupting” frit . 
Shakespearean texts prestnils l. 
women. Yet Ann WordswortE? 
female Derridean, but not appare* 
ly a radical Marxist feminist, sd 
that Derrida had "uDseliled " n 
notions of history and the dialectic. I •; 
there’s nothing outside lan gnaa , 
where Is the "matter” for a raaktS 
1st? We are robbed of our cootefe , 
alone with our referents if we defers , 
Derrida, so can a Marxist like Bfe? 
claim him? Yet though Derrida 
settles the concepts that we use”, Aai 
Wordsworth allowed herself tosajfh 
a quite settled way that HaroM . 
Bloom, a Yale revisionist, “refe 
beautifully”. Was this "reads” adhr ■ 
or passive? Both surely, and axg . 
more, because no reading or meaaici 
is fixed anymore, or authoriiatin. : 
Or beautiful. s 

Another contradiction. Ded - 
Donoghue's Derrida was a robM'i , ; 
son. Donoghue, a non-Marxist, pars- . 
doxlcnlly wanted to give DotHi 
himself a context. In his lecture 'TV > 
Question or Voice”, he placed hfa / 
ultimately in the Judaic tradition: 
preserving the primacy of ‘‘dcrilurt’’ 
or Scripture Is Derrida’s way if 
keeping himself out of God’s way. Ef 
protects himself from direct coaled ; 
with the authority of the voice m h 

J irescncc of God by finding aulhorfly 
n thc sentence - and hanging oak 
rationality. 

But what of rationality? IlsMflfaj 
In what I still laughingly, jj* 
metaphysically refer te as my nu4 
would not hold. I fell apart. Where 
was I? fn a post-Marxist, p«' 
Structuralist, post-Femlnls! wndi 
certainly “I” was displaced. Penag 
I was In a post-post-Stroctorflls 
world - Denis Donoghue bad 
lloned as the source for his readings 
Derrida a book called DUptimt# 
Derrida and After. Was this After* 

But to begin at the beginning' Oj 
the first morning, Karl l*** 
very obllqne about “Uawjj 
Lea vis’ Pupils”. “RemlfllscenthFK 
said he’d be, and this 
“essential”. Yet the ostensible n«J 
of ids lecture was an American P*? 
of Lea vis, Marius Bewhy.'J j 
seemed tangential. At 
however, the lecture revealed lea 
have been subtly concerned 
British and American cultural^ 
ence, and the dialectic rf 
important daaUsm, which haji 
to be regarded ambivalently- 
Liveliness broke but after 
Crystal’s lecture ‘Tashlop 
gunge and Literature”. He Md 
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u» mass media ana 
accelerators of this dungf*’ 
own pronouns and metapb^' 
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context of Change, 


context of Change, remam^ 

In an exduslvdy man's «oHd- 
lenged, he feB fc^ , ^ w h SS.- 
forming first 12 years whente^ 
atye linguistic h^itsare 
fafall-bearted , femlnWs 
offended, but he wouWn l 
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Anne Cranny-Francis looks at the work of William Morris - socialist, poet and master craftsman 

: legacy of William Morris's work _ soon given a practical lest when Moi 
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Rnv Watkinson. designer Theo M. JL unti-iinaoist movement of 1877. 


The legacy of William Morris's work 
has proved to be as diverse and robust 
as the man himself. Figures as various 
as Raymond Williams, Tony Benn, art 
critic Ray Watkinson, designer Theo 
Crosby, environmentalist Tom Burke 
and architect David Lea have recently 
contributed to thc major re-assess- 
ment inspired by Morris's 150th 
anniversary. Political and social theor- 
ists like Williams and Benn have found 
Morris's socialist writings and thc story 
of his political involvements a major 
source of inspiration. To the majority, 
though, he is still best known as leader 
of the Arts and Crafts movement. 

Morris's involvement in the arts 
began at Oxford where he wrote 
poetry and short stories for the 
ephemeral Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine. Though Morris went on to 
write some of the most popular (and 
longest) poems in the English lan- 
guage, ne was unimpressed by his own 
ability, answering an early admirer 
with thc characteristically bluff: “Well, 
if this is poetry, it is very easy to write’’. 

Nevertheless, poetry, notably the 
enormously successful Earthly Para- 
dise, was the basis of Morris's artistic 
reputation in the nineteenth century. 
Many years later. In 1892, Morris was 
cven ,, soundcd" by a member of Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet as a possible successor 
to Tennyson as Poet Laureate. By this 
time an active socialist, Morris saw the 
position as both highly privileged and 
politically unacceptable and laughed at 
the thought of a “Socialist Court 
Poet". 

Yet even as early as Earthly Para- 
dise, published in 1868, a suggestion of 
some deeper dissatisfaction appears. 
In the “Apology", Morris refers to the 
narrator as the^idle singer of an empty 
day”, hardly a positive reference either 
to his art or to the period of Britain's 
greatest industrial expansion. 

Between 1860 and 1865, Morris and 
his new wife Janey lived at the beauti- 
ful Red House at Bexleyheath in Kent. 
The Red House was built by architect 
and friend Philip Webb according to 
Morris's own dictates for an 
architecture free of neaoclassical pom- 
posity on the one hand and Victorian 
dothic vulgarity on thc other. Niko- 
laus Pevsner noted the building of the 
Red House as one of the landmarks of 
British domestic architecture, reviving 
the “unobtrusive, dignified ahd com- 
fortable style" of domestic building 
which had persisted in Britain since the 
Middie Ages. 

There Morris experimented with the 
design and manufacture of various 


branches of what he called the “de- 
corative arts”. Morris was particularly 
interested in textile crafts - thc famous 
wallpapers, chintz, carpet, tapestry, 
embroidery -and in furniture and tile 
work. 

Out of this study and experimenta- 
tion, as well as economic necessity, 
came the Firm - originally a part- 
nership with Morris, Peter Paul Mar- 
shall and Charles Faulkner as major 
financial backers, and with Edward 
Bume Jones, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Brown and Philip Webb 
as minor members. Thc Firms simple 
and courageous brief was to reform the 
minor arts, among which they included 
all kinds of decoration from paintings 
and murals (especially courageous 
considering the spectacular failure of 
Rossetti, Burne Jones, Morris and 
friends with the Oxford Union Debat- 
ing Hail frescoes some years earlier) to 
the smallest decorative items. 

By 1875, the Firm was dogged by 
internal financial problems ana bicker- 
ing. Dissolution oT thc partnership was 
thc only practical answer and the Firm 
reemerged as Morris & Co. with 
Morris as sole proprietor. Under his 
direction it established an impressive 
reputation for all sorts of interior 
design and manufacturing work. Mor- 
ris’s participation in almost all of its 
ventures as either designer or manu- 
facturer (often both) easily earned him 
the appellation “master-craftsman". 

But Morris did not just design and 
manufacture - he also experimented. 
Unhappy with the fashionable aniline- 
based dyes, he went back to the old 
herbals for advice and began to gather 
natural materials - wood, flowers, 
insects - with which to make his own 
dyes. Jack Lindsay, in his biography of 
Morris, tells the favourite story of a 
friend who, on inquiring after Morris 
at the works, heard Morris's cheerful 
voice from an inner room, "I’m 
dyeing, I’m dyeing. I'm dyeing”, and 
the craftsman emerged, his hands 
stained blue from the vat. 

During this time Morris continued 
his literary work, writing poetry and . 
translating classical texts such as the 
Aeneid. He also learned Icelandic - 
both as an aid on his trips to Iceland in 
1871 and 1873, and to enable him to 
rend and translate the old saga litera- 
ture. Illumination was another new 


‘A vision, rather 
than a dream’ 


U 1984 haB been overshadowed by 
the oppressive horrors of George 
OrweU’B dystopian vision, It is both 
stlnralating and liberating to road 
Morris’s very different, and Uto- 
pian, News from Nowhere. 

In News. Morris envisions British 


sented with other, politically un- 
acceptable Utopias (notably Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward) and Mor- 
ris felt there was an urgent need to 
counter with a truly socialist Utopia. 
Also Morris was concerned with the 


society freed ‘from the oppressive, v 1st state which deadened and sap 


competitive capitalist economy of bis 
own time. In the twenty-first cen- 
tury, Britain Is a' communist society - 
decentralized, unpolluted, based on 
the principle ,of cooperation rather 
than competition. People are healthy 
and beautiful, freed from the cares 
and ills accompanying the capitalist 
wonpmln. structure w|th its “huge 
end foul workshops and fouler gamb- 
ling dens, surrounded by an |fi*kept 
poverty striken farm’’. Now Britain 
“ “ Barden, Where nothing Is wasted 
sad nothing Is spoilt” - neither the 
environment nor the people. Morris 
specifically ■' rejects the oppression 
“W ctrcqm?£rip(lon of, individuals 
wok* he ‘ recognized as an essential 
Batura of capital^ society and which 
the focus or Orwell’s 
Vtslon of the ftifore. 

-to, 1880 Engels - had published a 
Pamphlet (In branch; Its first English 
appeared; in J892) entitled 
.Utopian , and Scientific 
^JJtiji^einned all Utopianism as 
the only out- 


JPJw pf which would be the with- food supplies, and repeUIng official 

. (police) ykilencevAt the same thrte, 

jjw life into^ daydream. EVeti When Morris foregrounds tte riructuring 
^ ! #90. News from | dialectic of the utopteta text, ipt 
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[ Serial refer- 

^Wltopf.vlew. “ , edee from me desfelptifel of the 

workers W^e bemg pre-.. ’ century British 1 society. .Threaders 


interest, which combined his literary 
and design skills and was prohably the 
genesis of his fascination with printing. 
This culminated in the 1890s with the 
establishment of thc famous Kclmscott 
Press and production of the beautiful 
Kelmscoti Chaucer. 

By 1877, then, Morris was a very 
successful man, but increasingly dis- 
satisfied. His research into the arts and 
crafts had revealed to him the social 
basis of manufacturing and production 
processes, a view reinfored by his 
reading of Ruskin. At the same time 


Morris saw an intimate relationship 
between the pomposity and vulgarity 
of nineteenth century arts and crafts 
and the dominance of the middle class. 
His public lectures on an increasingly 
questioned contemporary work 
methods. With Ruskin, he criticized 
the dehumanizing nature of the new 
mass production processes. Workers, 
he argued, had been turned into 
appendages of machines - "hands” - 
and the machines, instead of being 
slaves of the workers, had made the 
workers slaves. 

This theoretical social criticism was 



Above: William 
Morris (right) 
with Edward 
Burne-Jones In 
the garden of 
The Grange, 


all rebellion. 

News from Nowhere was written 
both to entertain and stimulate. By 
presenting workers with a vision of 
the revolutionary transformation of 
their society Morris hoped to provide 
them with a respite from their dally 
struggles and with a possjblUly, 
something to work towards. Morris • 
was stately aware of the power of an 
oppressive social system to restrict 
vision, to limit the capacity of the 

than the mise r a l^jTamStions under 
which they were living. : 

Morris was nevertheless aware of 
the danger that such visions might 
become fantasy images which would 1 
work to reinforce the workers’ pas- 
sivity rather than Involving them to 
transforming their society, ; 

In describing the revolution milch 
converts the British capitalist state 
Into a communist society, workere 

are actively ^involved In; the revolu- 
tionary process - through Stlke ac- 
tion, the organization of cooperative 
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soon given a practical lest when Morris 
ventured into public political life. 

He bcuan his political career in the 
Eastern Question, an anti-Disraeli, 
unti-jingoist movement of 1877. At 
this time he had great hopes for the 
Liberal Party. Morris was quickly 
disillusioned with parliamentary poli- 
tics, with thc compromises and policy 
reversals, but unlike most dis- 
appointed political activists, he did not 
simply withdraw. He transformed his 
political thought. If parliamentary 
politics was corrupt, he would find an 
alternative. 

In thc eariy 1880s, Morris con- 
fronted his native English socialism 
and the social and political insights 
developed through his aesthetic theory 
and research with the theoretical writ- 
ings of Karl Marx, and developed his 
own understanding of socialism, still 
firmly based on his practical know- 
ledge of artisticAvork processes. 

ralitical dissension within thc social- 
ist movement led Morris And several 
likeminded socialists, Belfort Bax, Ed- 
ward Aveling, Charles Faulkner and 
Eleanor Marx, to establish their own 
group, the Socialist League. For many 
years, Morris was hoth treasurer ana 
editor of the League newspaper Com- 
monweal in which he published his 
finest lectures on politics/nrt/socicty, 
socialist poems, his historical romance 
A Dream of John Ball, and his utopian 
.vision News from Nowhere, in 
which he describes the transformation 
of thc corrupt competitive nineteenth 
century British capitalist state into a 
peaceful and jusi communist society in 
the twenty-first century. 

All this time, Morris continued his 
work for thc Firm, branching out into 
book design and manufacture with the 
Kelmscott Press. He also wrote more 
poetry, translated many classical texts, 
including the Odyssey and Germanic 
and Icelandic sagas, and wrote a 
number of fantasy novels, many of 
them still in print: The Well at the 
World's End, The Wood Beyond the 
World and The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles. 

Each new artistic pursuit became an 
occasion for social criticism or socialist 
propaganda. At thc Kelmscott Press, 


Morris took special pride in printing 
Ru skin's The Nature of Gothic which 
contains^ sustained critfque.df con-* .; 
. tomnoraiy 'work methods. He also ‘ 
published a translation of Thomas 
More’s Utopia which Morris ragsrded 
as a link between the surviving com- 
munism of Uie Middle, Ages and con- 
temporary socialist movements. His 
fantasies, too, were based on ideolo- 
gies and belief systems radically diffe- 
rent from, and implicitly critical of, 
those of nineteenth century Britain. 

Since 1877, Morris had also' been 
actively involved in the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings which 


readers 
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of News from Nowhere are Involved In . 
a continuing social criticism which 
tends to prevent the reader from 
assuming a passive role. 

This Is reinforced by the dialectic 
of empathy and estrangement set up 
within the narrative, which ends on 
an uncharacteristically (for Utopias) 
unhappy note - with the Utopian 
traveller, Guest, returned to the 
horrors of his own Society. In most 
nineteenth rantuiy Utoplab narra- 
tives) the traVeiler iound spine way. to, 
remain to |he Utopian! feejety, con-_ 
finding the reader’s daydream and 
passive 'political role. \ - ■ 

Morris’s traveler returns to Ms 
own time, grieved at the loss pf the 
Utopian society but mbre determined 
than ever to be part ^of the- trans- 
formation of nineteenth Century pri* 
toln to that fdyjllc state. The reader, 
fcmpathetkafly . linked • to the 

traveller, Is invited to adopt a similar.. 

1 poQtical rofe and to become actively 
bvc^vta in bringing about ajastand. 

, peaceful ^Iterative sOcUty. : ; 
Unlike Morris, 1 OtweO, does not. 
ills fimhh Ttofc 

the fatiiye; He does not make p 


he helped found (and Irreverently 
called Anti-Scrape* for the contem- 
porary 1 practice or scraping stonework 


place in his text for viable political 
opposition. : A 8 a result; ; dystopias, ! 
Bke Nineteen Eighiy-Foitr, may up- . 
wittingly contribute to the realization' 
of their horrible vision by reinforcing 
feelings of helplessness and thus 
passmty. 

If News from Nowhere can teach 
modern readers anything - with 
national governments . apparently 
hell-beqt on mutual destruction - It 6 
the need for active participation In 
their society, not the apathetic or 
defeated paralysis which is fte com- 
mon response, to thrtat such as that of 
nuclear war, Responsible social ac-/ *• 
tion reveals alfernatlve possibilities 
for a more just and peaceful future 
artd can help bring thow possibUltfea 
into being, echoing Morris's optimis- 
tic words from the condutbn of.; 
News from Notvhem f^nd lf others, 
can see if as I have seen it; then It may 
be called a ytslpn rather than, a 

' ' :„V- 

The author, teaches in the fdcuUy of 

humanities add social [sciences. Niw 
Souih Wtd^s instttate of<teeknologyy : 
Austrdllai ■. 


to make It look niw). Like so many 
other pursuits, l he SPAB continued to 
engage Morris both aesthetically and 

E alitically, leading him to examirie 
□th the societies which had produced 
these beautiful old buildings and that 
which wanted to destroy or vulgarize 
them. Again and again, Morris found 
himself ui direct opposition to the 
commercial philistinism of his society. 

As E. P. Thompson notes in his 
biography, Morris's work for the 
SPAB was important In transforming * 
his View of history from passive to. 
active, ahd inspiring in him a hope for 
the future which would sustain him 
tHrough many stormy (politically and 
personally so) periods to come. 

When Morns did in 1896 two 
different, but not wholly in compatible, 
diagnoses were given. His family doc- ( 

. tor declared that “be died a victim of 
his enthusiasm for spreading the prin- 
ciples of Socialism”. AfadtnCr doctor 
claimed: "I consider the case is this:- 
th'e disease ,1s simply being William 
Morels, and haring done more work 
than most 10 men. Study of Morris's 
life suggests thot both diagnoses are 
correct. ' . ' : ' 

The cause for which he Spent^is life '. 

: is best expressed in one, of his Cqpir 
. monweal essays;, “the leisure- which ' 
socialism above all dims at obtaining , 
for the worker js alto the 'very thing 
that breeds desire - desire for beauty, . 
for knowledge , for more abundant life, 
in short... Once more, that leisure and 
desire are sure, to produce art, and: 
Without them’ nothing but; sham ait, 

; ; void of life or reaso^ for existence, can . 
,be produced; therefore not 'only the 
. Worker but tbe wotid jn . goner al Will 
'have no share fn ari tiil p? 
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The rise of the 
jet-set proletariat 

David Lehmann takes a critical look 
at the pressures facing academics 
in the field of development studies 




.J- . • . 


When the British Empire - especially 
in Africa - was being dismantled 
during the 1950s and 1960s a widely 
held view in the former colonial gov- 
ernments and in international agencies 
was that one important need of the 
newstates was “training in administra- 
tion". 

In Britain this cry was taken up with 
considerable enthusiasm by former 
colonial officials, and by the Overseas 
Development Ministry, established by 
Harold Wilson under Barbara Castle 
in 1964, which was looking for a way to 
spend aid money. Courses in “adminis- 
tration" in the UK for officials from 
the new states would take advantage of 
the experience of former colonial offic- 
ers, would preserve our Government's 
contacts with the new regimes and 
would also enable us to spend “over- 
seas aid" funds in this country. 

“Administration" soon expanded 
into development planning and de- 
velopment studies and a series of 
institutions grew up to leach these 
courses. Although they usually offered 
untenured positions, the demand for 
their courses seemed, until the late 
1970s, to be stable and the ODM 
seemed keen to faster them so staff 
wereattracte.d. Thus development stu- 
dies were born, in the UK, under the 
patronage of the ODM. 

However, there were always poten- 
tial and inherent tensions. The ODM 

S iter, under the Tories the Overseas 
evelopment Administration) always 
conceived of its role in terms of “aid” 
and technical cooperation ns indeed it 
was bound to do. It was offering aid to 
governments, to satisfy concrete and 
identifiable requirements which had 
arisen at their own request or indeed at 
the suggestion of the ODA itself. 

Tn the view of ODA officials and of i 
most of the course directors who i 
shared their background in govern- I 
ment service, the job of the courses 
they were si>onsoring was more to 
tram, less to educate, in the broader 
sense, let alone to stimulate critical 
thought. But among the staff, with 
their more academic background and 
with their improving quality, a diffe- 
rent view prevailed and still prevails, 
especially with reference to post- 
graduate taught epurses in various 
aspects of “development”. 

For them, and indeed for me, it is 
absurd to think that courses in this 
country taken by a small minority- of 
officials - .for the students sent by 
ODA are by definition officials - will 
have any immediate, tangible effeet on 
the management of the public sector, 
let alone the development perform- 
ance of the countries where they work. 

The problems they face are for the 
most part political in nature and the 
remedies required, add often recom- 
mended are cdnflictfve and controver- 
sy within their countries. True, there 
is ‘a place for courses In technical 
Subjects such as financial control or 
project evaluation,, but it is absurd to 


f placing them in their broader political, 
i social and economic context. 
t Fundamentally, our role predisposes 

■ us to take more interest in educating 
> the students than in providing a service 
r to their governmental employers, 

■ which the ODA, quite rightly, sees as 
its rote. We think our role is to give the 

i students a chance to read books which 
are unavailable or even banned at 
home, to expose them to new ideas and 
experiences about development in 
general, and to get a sense of the broad 
international environment which con- 
ditions their countries’ development. 
In short, we want to stimulate critical 
thinking. Of this the ODA may not 
disapprove - but they hardly regard it 
as their job to pay for it. In practice of 
course a compromise is struck. 

The other major initiative taken by 
the ministry was the creation of the 
Institute of Development Studies, 
which was and remains the flagship of 
the subject in this country and has 
achieved a high degree of international 
recognition. I have always suspected 
that it was originally created at the 
instigation or civil servants who wanted 
to nd .themselves of the academic 
experts on development (especially 
Dudley Seers and Paul Streeten) 
whom Barbnra Castle brought in in 
1964 - along with a lot of other 
academics who flooded Whitehall at 
that time, and to equally little avail. 
The history of the IDS is not all roses 
and encapsulates the problems which 
have beset the subject in the country as 
a whole. 

At first, the IDS was the envy of all: a 
large new building all of its own on the 
Sussex campus; apparently unlimited 
resources from the Government to run 
conferences, to publish, to travel. The 
unkindly History Man portrait of the 


project evaluation,, but it is absurd to 
teach even thesb subjects without 


v - / ui uiu 

professor who is for ever brandishing a 
briefcase on his way to the airport to 
visit an African country probably sum- 
med up well enough hi its day the 
reaction of many academics to people 
workmgin development studies. 

. e financed five-year posts 
at the IDS, Cambridge and Oxford, 
but it also sent a steady and large 
stream of students to the Centre for 
Development Studies at Swansea, to 
the department of administration for 
overseas fellows at Manchester, to the 
Institute of Local Government Studies 
at Birmingham, to courses in agricul- 
ture and agricultural economics at 
Reading aqd at Wye College and to 
other Institutions. At Cambridge, a 
long-standing initiation course for col- 
onial officers was gradually trans- 
formed into a diploma and later into a 
MPhil. in development stu- 

During the early 1970s, things still 
seemed to look quity cosy, but the 
subject could not be isolated from the 
changes in Ibc universities and indeed 
m .^f. e « 0 I 11 r o “y at large' which began 
with the “Healey cuis’ p of 1975. Whit is 
. important, and Interesting, Is the spe- 
cific :way in which 


two-year MPhil programme. It has 
adopted a system of "work-points” 
which inevitably rewards consultancy 
more than teaching, let alone research. 

The institute remains in the fore- 
front in some fields - notably in 
women’s studies, one of the most 
dynamic areas of development studies 
jn recent years - but the edge of 
ideological dissent which made it a 
quite unique institution 10 years ago 
has, again inevitably, been blunted. 

The stoiy is much the same else- 
where: there is not much glamour in 
abandoning one’s family for three 
months to teach personnel manage- 
ment to prison officers in a poverty- 
stricken African country on a universi- 
ty salary plus a minimal per diem 
payment. (The rates are a fraction of 
what private consultants charge.) 

Consultancy is fun if you do it in the 
vacation and add it to your salary, as 
many academics do; but in these 
Institutions one does it on behalf of the 
institution and keeps only a small 
supplement to one's salary. If the job 
market was better either terms would 
have to Improve or a lot of people would 
leave. 

At the Glasgow conference, we 
heard h speech about trends in ODA 
policy on technical coonoration witii 
poor countries, given by a deputy 
secretary. Essentially, he told us, the 
future is in “in-country train ing" for 
very specific clients and student 


If the centres become heavily depen- 
dent on this sort of work, their 
academic pretensions will finally col- 
lapse and they will become just 'Hrain- 
ors" - members of the new jet-setting 


university vacation period, in which 
they might expect to do research or 
bring themselves up to date in their 
subjects. 

These Institutions have been thrust 
into the open market just at the time 
when universities are scrambling for 
P^rseas studerits. The one major 
UGC-fiinded centre for development 
studies in the country is the school for 
development studies at the University 
of East Anglia, which offers an under- 
graduate degree in the subject. 

. *ct even that school has from its 
inception depended on income from 
consultancy. It is a condition of em* 
ployment there that a lecturer or 
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affected this subject because of its 
peculiar origins. 

Essentially, what has happened is 
that the explicit and implicit guaran- 
tees which the ODA/ODM bad 
offered were gradually withdrawn and, 
as we saw at this year’s annual confer- 
ence of directors of special courses for 
overseas officials, held from March 
28-30 in Glasgow, the cosy rela- 
tionship has become a grumbiy and 
even bitter one. The centres, institutes 
and courses which the ODA had 
fostered are now for the most part 
having to operate as commercial con- 
cerns with scarcely even an informal 
understanding that the ODA will send 
them the students necessary for their 
survival in the medium term. Of 
course, they get students from other 
sources, but trie more they do this, the 
more difficult it is to sustain academic 
standards, do research and ensure the 
“renewal of the cadre”. 

The IDS has survived a threat of 
closure but it had to accept a savage cut 
in its annual grant and now has to cam 
60 per cent of its requirements from 
consultancy and short courses of up (o 
three months' duration for officials 
paying high fees. It also runs a presti- 
gious but probably not very profitable 
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professor should work outside raising 
additional funds for about one third of 
the time. The school is relied upon by 
the university as an essential source of 
foreign-student fee income and is 
under pressure to become, in effect, 
ever more commercial, for example by 
running “short courses”. The school 
contains a core of excellent social 
scientists especially those working on 
the problems of rural development but 
Is it not going to change under these 
pressures/ 

Elsewhere, the institutions eslub- 
fisjied by or with the palronagc of the 
ODA/ODM find themselves compet- 
ing with other University Grams Com- 
mittcc-fundcd departments under 
pressure to defend their security of 
tenure and to take foreign students 
almost irrespective of their standard. 
In one case, a person who was running 
a successful urban studies course rc- 
lying mostly on students financed by 
the ODA did not have his contract 
renewed, and his job was given to an 
otherwise unemployable member of 
,C j j re< i s,a ff. In this context, there is 
evidently some concern about "unfair 
competition" and ’‘validation" - not to 
speak of some suspicion about the 
defence of academic tenure as a sacred 
and uutouchable principle. 

But what is the subject? And why 
does it require special Institutions for 
its survival? Dr David Statt of the 
ccoifomic and Soda! Research Coun- 
cil, who came to the Glasgow meeting, 
was particularly puzzled as to Its 
identity and could not understand the 
petitions he received for special and 
. separate • treatment of development 
studies by the council. Intellectually, 

• his doubts were well-founded: is the 
, j*tady of the Indian economy not 
econqmics" as much as the study of 
the British economy? 

But his doubts also overlooked the 
; reality which whs. there represented: 

the subject has, for belter or for woree, 

acquired an institutional existence In 
the. various centres and institutions 
dotted around the country. The ques- 
; ton is why did this margjnality dome 
. about and should it be. perpetuated? 

; • It came about partly because of the 
history I have outlined but partly also 
! r ecau6 f, thfl »°ctaj sciences are almost 


war- to be somewhat to the left of the 
average neodemic, especially in econo ■ 
rnics and politics. Another, perhaps ; 
more important, reason was that tbe; 
found it difficult to remain within the v 
traditionally defined bounds of par- 
ticular disciplines within the sorfal 
sciences - boundaries which have 
grown up in a process of institutional 
accretion and can hardly be defended 
oil theoretically coherent grands \ 
Furthermore, especially in economics, 
they were more prone than theh if 
colleagues to question established pi- f. 

radigms. r 

Tne I DS , t he school of development L 
studies lit Norwich, with their expliol [' 
commitment to “intcr-disciplinanly", - 
therefore tended to attract those pw- f 


pic who thought ihnt they were adopt- 
ing an innovative approach to devdop- 
ment and Indeed to their disciplines cl 
origin. Tlic mainstream economic 
departments could easily find a tome 
for someone interested In building a 

model ofthcThai economy -but ccraW 
they find n home for someone^ in- 
terested in the different constrana 
and parameters confronting landtof® 
and peasant producers in Thai agiw* 
ture7 l 

Obviously, there are a number w 
people in ‘‘mainstream” department 
who do empirical research on poor 
middle income countries, or who 
ly write about development in genera- 
But it is doubtful whether they wiUK 
replaced on resignation or retired® 
with people with similar interests. . 

We know from experience tWl»® 
which were earmarked for area sto®* 
within such departments have wo 
frozen and abolished 
when they have fallen vacant. Many® 
■ 1 ■ If. i shift! B 


, Hie filuay OI the politics, 
comics and sociology of underde- 
oped and developing countries hart 


those involved in development stujutj 
have less and less lime to 
research and it is difficult to see 
the “now blood" Is going to come 
a bright young economist is erw . 
aged to work on econometncs 

mathematics. Issues like tocom® 
tribution In China carry low 
grants for masters courses in 
ment economics or development 

dies, have been Hlmost non^j^; 
though now that the ESRC 
dentships have been opened upg 
more to competition for dn* . 
choice that may change- . R 
But other pressures 
aoainat the nrovision of MbM*® Jf 


■ wamnei nan 

great difficulty j„ establishing Itself in 
.! ! h ‘ s .wimy, ns a legitimate area of 
Jeachmg aod research in mainstream 

I eD0B . St 'Antony’ s! with 

, .il^tpa^dias., Centre* : hence ,th<J 
• i fnW .Afrfcto.' Latin American 




" take large num tors 

.for.*. variety of courses ^ 

. regard for standards may . . JJj 
• , forcing Institutions fo '**^.*£15' - 
: a»her subjects at a ; 

-.' the past- dptb^ureltoy.^ J- g. ' 
:to<!«ise;thelr survival 


: aiher subjects at a tower ,- , 

-.' the past - nptbccause they ° g. ' 

betiatise : ttolr, survival ; 

• Up? author teachte 
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by Richard Freeborn 

Dostoevsky: the years of ordeal 1850- 
1859 

by Joseph Frank 

Robson Books, £14.95 
ISBN 086051 2428 

The Village of Stephanchlkovo and Its 
inhabitants: from tbe notes of an 
unknown 

by Fyodor Dostoevsky 
translated by Ignat Avsey 
Angel Books. £8.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0946162 06 9 and 07 7 

Joseph Frank's book is the second 
volume of his biography of Dostoevs- 
ky, though it is not a biography in the 
conventional sense. Like the first 
volume, dealing with “the seeds of 
revolt 1 ’ (1821—49). it aims to subordin- 
ate Dostoevsky's private life "to a 
depiction of his interconnexion with 
the literary and social-cultural history 
of his time,” as Joseph Frank explains 
in his prof nee. 

The interconnexion could be estab- 
lished without much difficulty in the 
first volume, which was noteworthy 
for surpassing all other biog- 
raphies In offering the fullest and 
most probing examination of Dos- 
toevsky’s relationship with the ex- 
traordinarily rich currents of ideas that 
swirled among the Russian intel- 
ligentsia during the 1840s. The second 
volume has raised difficulties of a 
different order. Since it deals witii 
Dostoevsky's arrest and years of exile, 
it has had to confront the problem of a 
Dostoevsky largely isolated from 
cultural history and almost totally 
excluded from direct participation in 
the literary scene. For this reason 
Frank has had to rely to a much greater 
extent than in the first volume on the 
testimony of Dostoevsky himself and. 


perhaps of that overarching view of the 
writers relationship to his time which 
the author had aimed to achieve at the 
outset. 

In the life of Dostoevsky the years 
with which Frank is dealing have an 
awesome meaning. There is no flin- 
ching from the terrible nature of the 
truth in his account of it, nor is the 
reader permitted to forget that Dos- 
toevsky was arrested, sentenced to 
four years of penal servitude and 
subsequent Siberian exile for nothing 
more serious than the reading aloud of 
the famous Belinsky “Letter to Gogol" 
at a meeting of the Petrashevsky 
group. The ten years which were 
virtually cut out of his life as a 
consequence have given that life a 
fecial, almost Iconic, air of martyr- 
dom in the annals of literary biogra- 
phy. He suffered for his words, .as 
Solzhenitsyn suffered and many other 
less celebrated writers have suffered in 
the history of Russian letters; but 
Dostoevsky’s suffering seems arche- 

K l, emblematic of a calvary that no 
r writer has endured and sur- 
mounted so magnificently in modern 
hmes. It is to this- that Frank's account 
does such detailed and honourable 
justice. The result is in its own way as 
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Dostoevsky’s years of exile 





Dostoevsky 

awesome in its scholarship as the 
original facts were terrible in their 
effect on Dostoevsky’s life. 

The most impressive feature of the 
scholarship exhibited here is its pains- 
taking attention to significant detail, 
coupled with a fair-minded readiness 
to discuss and assess the relevance of 
the detail for the larger picture, the 
indicating, for instance, of the reli- 
gious note in Dostoevsky’s short story 
"A Little Hero", written while he was 
in prison; or his repudiation of republi- 
canism in his deposition to the milit- 
ary-civil court investigating his case, 
together with his renunciation of 
socialism in favour of the village 
commune - such points are indicative 
of the change, “the regeneration of my 
convictions,” as Dostoevsky himself 
described it, which was to occur as a 
result of katorga and exile. Similarly, 
the experience of the gruesome mock 
execution on Semenovsky Square and 
the first encounter with his fellow 
convicts are explored on many levels 
with the aim of illuminating as fully as 
possible the diverse and lasting effect 
of such changes. Of his "brush with 
death" Frank writes: 

There are numerous ways in which 
the Dostoevsky of the 1840s differs 
from his post-Siberian alter ego-, but 


first and foremost is a new grasp of 
existence profoundly shape J by this 
confrontation with death. It is from 
this moment that the primarily secu- 
lar perspective from which Dos- 
toevsky had previously viewed hu- 
man life sinks into the background; 
' and what comes forward to replace 
or absorb it are the ultimate and 
agonizing ’cursed questions' that 
have always plagued mankind - the 

S iestlons whose answers can be 
ven, if at all, only by religious 
faith. Dostoevsky’s novels would 
later manage to create n remarkable 
fusion between these two dimen- 
sions of human awareness; indeed ; it 
is this union of uncommon social 
sensitivity with agonized religious 

E robing and questionings that gives 
is work its properly tragic character 
and its unique place in tne history of 
the novel, (pages 59-60) 

The judgment is beyond reproach 
and most eloquently made. On the 
question of his epilepsy, which cannot 
be attributed to a flogging, though it is 
carefully examined from several points 
of view, the judgments seems similarly 
balanced; and generally the treatment 
of Dostoevsky's contradictory reac- 
tions to the peasant convicts, his 
abhorrence of their petty dishonesty 


vennlchextvo is nut touched on at all in 
this volume. 

To offer such criticism is not to 
belittle or devalue this second volume 
of Frank's incomparable work of scho- 
larship. The story of Dostoevsky's first 
love after his release from penal servi- 
tude, the painfully slow and often 
heart-breaking courtship culminating 
in an unsatisfactory marriage, is tola 
with admirable tact. But the greatest 
riches of this volume arc to be found in 
its second half where the author's 
magisterial way with ideas comes into 
its own. The detailed discussion of 
Dostoevsky's reading in exile, espe- 
cially the interest in Cares, the psycho- 
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and appalling violence while gradually 
learning to respect thefr moral recti- 
tude, is naridlea sagaciously arid sensi- 
tively. But when the question of Dos- 
toevsky's “conversion" is raised the 
authors touch seems less sure. It is 
here that the effort to enlarge upon 
first-hand testimony tends to do an 
injustice to the testimony itself. 

So keen is the author to prove that 
Dostoevsky was converted during pen- 
al servitude to what he colls “a faith in 
the Russian common people as, In 
some sense, the human image of 
Christ" (page 125) that he uses the 
“Peasant Marey” article from the 
February 1876 number of Diary of a 
Writer to make his point, overlooking 
the extent to which this was Dostoevs- 
ky's reaction to Konstantin Aksakov's 
article on contemporary man while 
also ignoring, perhaps more seriously, 
the most awful of the accounts of 
peasant evil in House of the Dead , the 
story of Akulka’s huband. Dostoevsky 
changed, there can be no doubt of that, 
but the evidence for gradual, cumula- 
tive change of heart is much stronger 
than the evidence for dramatic conver- 
sion. Moreover, the question of the 
extent to which Dostoevsky’s record of 
his prison experience may have been 
influenced by the later ideas of poch- 


logist, illuminates most rewardingly 
the state of mind of one who, having 
endured his crucible of doubt, could 
proclaim his totally irrational commit- 
ment to Christ fin his famous letter to 
Fonvizina) and yet remain deeply 
concerned with the ideologies of his 
time. Every render will find new and 
intriguing points of interconnexion 
established here between the burgeon- 
ing materialism of the epoch and the 
Dostoevsky who was to become in his 
maturity the great scourge of Cher- 
nyshevsky ana his acolytes. 

Perhaps House of the Dead is "prob- 
ably the least read, and certainly 
among the least carefully read, of 
Dostoevsky's longer works," (page 
159) as Frank claims. Still less popular 
are the two Siberian works of fiction, 
Uncle's Dream and The Village of 
Stepanchikovo. Both receive careful, 
exegctical examination in Frank's 
study, but readers may now decide for 
themselves whether or not the second, 
and longer, of the works deserves such 


neglect, for it is newly available in a 
sparkling translation bv Ignat Avsey 
from Antony Wood's Angel Classics. 


The translator’s introduction is enthu- 
siastic and informative, though in 
fairness it has to be recognized that no 
literary punter in his right mind would 
have bet on Dostoevsky becoming the 
author of Crime and . Punishment or 
The Brothers Karamazov on the evi- 
dence of this work. Hindsight may 
permit us to read into it some of the 
writer’s later greatness, most obvious- 
ly in lus handling of the bold ensemble 
skandal scene; as for the characters, 
the majority are stock comic types, alt 
given to uttering protracted mono- 
logues which may have entertained 
their first readers but can hnrdly do so 
nowadays. An exception must be 
made for the Tartuf/e-like figure of 
Foma Fonrich Opiskin (his name, 
Frank suggests, refers to a slip of the 
pen), conceivably Dostoevsky’s bur- 
lesque representation of Gogol at his 
most sententious. This frightful crea- 
ture sticks in the mind as an initial 


study of the type of human being 
whom Dostocvsxy was to elevate 
eventually into his underground Man, 
just as his insufferable browbeating of 
the benevolent "weak" type, Ros- 


• tanev, his supposed master and be- 
nefactor, contains dear intimations of 
issues which are to come to the fore in 
Dostoevsky’s major fiction. 

Richard Freeborn is professor of Rus- 
sian literature at tne University of 
. London's School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies. 
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Shadowy 


KhodaMvkhr hlslife and art 
hy Datld M, Bethea 
;. ri " ceton University Press, £23.90 
ISBN 0 691 06559 4 * 

^islay Khodaseviqh; was described 
Vladimir Nabokov as “the greatest 
P° et that the twentieth ceti- 
taiy has yet. produced”, and was the 
rSTv* 01 Koncheev in Ws novel 77ie 


him apart frpm the lyricism of 
™^«tp°wia. or: perhaps be- 
hnKSii ftaigratiQn, Khodasevich 
R38? 9 * 1 of the shadows.' 
“ “ ™|y now/ with the appear&fcffif 


scholarly editions of his poetry and 
prose and, above all, the first volume 
of an ambitious five-volume Collected 
Works, that his work is being made 
easily available to scholars. Professor 
Bethea’s book is the first on the poet in 
any language. 

The son of a Russified Polish father, 
and a. Jewish mother who hgd 
embraced Roman Catholicism, Kho- 
dasevich was brought up.by a Russian 
nurse. Bethea discusses this compli- , 
cated heritage, and the increasing 
im portance to the poet of both Russian 
and Jewishness in his first chapter. In 
the next five he combines analysis of 
Khodasevich’s five books of poetry 
with assessment of his literary and 
other relationships. Bom in 1886, 
Khodasevich was too young to belong 
fully to the Symbolist generation, and 
yet not young enough entirely to 
escape Us influence. He was close, . 


most vivid in his book of memoirs. 
Necropolis . . 

His gradual emergence from the 
ambience of Symbolism was effected 
largely under the influence of the study 
of Pushkin, and Pushkin and the older 
poet, Oavrila Derzhavin would be- 
come fixed points in his literary and 
emotional life. His studies of Alexandr 
Pushkin and biography of Derzha- 
vin are among, his finest prose. . Other 
relationships thHt are revealingly ex- 
amined in this study include that with 
Alexandr Blok in the years before his 
premature death, and with Maksim 
Gorky in exile - the writers and their 
families lived in great closeness from 
late 1922 to raid-1925, though Kho- 
dasevich was wilhoyt illusion about 
Gorky's complicity in his own fooling 
about Soviet Russia. There is an 
evocative portrait, too. of the.poat’S 
third wife, the writer Nina Bertotova, 


early on, to both Valery Btyusov Nana ^ including sixty i days in . temj 
j^SSSJmSSS^- Belfast in; summer T^^whibhled 
*■ Khodasevich to conclude that Ireland 


Andrcy tieiy, a witness 


is “aii excellent place to exile 
someone". . . 

The post-revolutionary chapters of 
the book also give us Professor 
Bethea’s revealing descriptions of life 
in the literary Petrogrdd of the House 
of Arts during 1921 and 1922, and the 
literary Berlin of the Russian emigra- 
tion of 1922 and .1923 (with Andrey 
Bely providing p picture of increasing- 
ly paranoid despair). Here too there 
are very telling remarks on the fate of 
the first 'wave of Russian- literary 
emigres: deprived of an audience in 
Russia, their audience in the West 
constantly dwindling, they also had to 
contend with A tfie conviction" of the 
majority of western- scholars, "that a. 
Russian writer Who resides outside the 
Soviet Union capnol be of any interest 
tp a western reader", a conviction that 
only the mass emigration of the tost of 
Russian writdfs hn rtceiit years' has 
rendered untenable. , ‘ L 

In e^ch chapter of this study, biogra- 
phy and literaty history are combined 


with strikingly perceptive analyses of 
Khodasevich s poetry. Of particular 
interest are the pages on Ballada and 
on Sorrento Photographs „ the major 
work In his last, sombre collection. 
European Night , where Professor 
Bethea draws suggestive parallels with 
the concerns of Anna Akhmatova’s 
Poem Without a Hero. Khodasevich 
died of cancer in June 1939, Just before 
that night Was to reabh its blackest. 

Professor Bethea ends his survey 
with tbe hope that at last this unjustly 
neglected poet may be appreciated by 
more than “the few” he himself saw as 
his audience. This exemplary study, 
lucid, eloquent .and profound, will 
greatly advance knowledge and 
admiration of its subject. 

Julian Graffy 

i 

. . Julian Graffy is lecturer In the School of 

K a qnthEdst'EMopeap •Studies/ 

ity of London. 
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The voyage 
to Corinth 

Wealthy Corfnlh: a history of the city 

to J3 Sbc 

byj. B. Salmon 

Oxford University Press. £35.00 

1SBN0 19814833 X 

To an average member of the great 
British public today Corinth probably 
carries New Testament connotations 
or perhaps conjures up a vision of the 
spectacular Corinth Canal (first 
mooted about 600 bc, it is said, by the 
Corinthian dictator Pcriander, but not 
in fact cut until 1893). But to the 
average member of the great ancient 
□reek public the name would most 
likely have spelled girls, or to be more 
precise whores sacred and profane, 
public as well as private. “Not every 
man can make the voyage to Corinth , 
went the proverb, to which the model 
terracotta penises in the Corinth 
Museum add their silent but no less 

S ainful corroboration. Even the high- 
own lyric poet Pindar was unable to 
resist shooing in n coy reference to “the 
handmaidens of (the goddess) Persua- 
sion". 

To a specialist ancient historian, 
however, not all the associations of 
Corinth are comparably alluring. The 
multi-state organization known to sci- 
ence as the “League of Corinth” was 
the formal instrument through which 
King Philip II of semi -barbarous, semi- 
Hellenic Maoedon expressed his suzer- 
ainty of Qreece in 338 ac. It sounded 
the death-knejl of the sovereign city- 
state which in happier times had 
cradled the legacy of Greece. It thus 
also marks an entirely appropriate 
terminu s for J.B.Salmon's weighty and 
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important pioneering study. 

The function of Corinth as an inter- 
national centre for prostitution and for 
commerce in goods other than those of 
I the flesh, and the choice of Corinth as 
the seat of Philip's League, were both 
owed to an accident of geography. 
Corinth lies athwart the isthmus fink- 
ing central mainland Greece to (he 
Peloponnese and in antiquity posses- 
sed naval and commercial harbours on 
both the Corinthian and the Saronic 
Gulfs. Moreover, the Corinthia - that 
is the territory Corinth controlled on 
either side of the isthmus - compen- 
sated for its fairly restricted extent 
(some 900 square kilometres) by con- 
taining packets of great natural fertil- 
ity ana an abundance of spring-water 
to make up for the unusually low 
precipitation values. Dr Salmon right- 
ly begins his remarkably comprehen- 
sive history with a richly documented 
and lavishly illustrated account of the 
physical character of the Corinthia 
based on all the available evidence 
including extensive autopsy. Among 
much else one might single out for 
special mention his proper insistence 
on the fundamentally agrarian basis of 
the Corinthian economy throughout 
the six centuries or so that he considers 
in detail. 

This is not, however, a book for 
'‘general” or other non-specialist read- 
ers. though they too could derive some 
entertainment and instruction from 
the concluding chapter where the ser- 
vices of the handmaidens of Persua- 
sion are discussed along with many 
other aspects of Corinth’s wider role in 
the ancient Greek world. But for 
specialist ancient historians Wealthy 
Corinth is indispensable reading. For 
once a dust-jacket blurb cannot be 
bettered for accuracy, concision and 
clarity, and I make no apology for 
quoting a paragraph from it; “This is 
the first book in any language to deal 
with Corinth over the whole period to 
the Macedonian occupation of Acro- 
corinth in 338 ac. In doing so it 
illuminates important aspects of Greek 
history in general; the character of the 
economy, the significance of archaic 
tyranny, international relations in the 
archaic and classical periods. It also 
demonstrates how archaeological evi- 
dence can be applied to the solution of 
historical problems in the Greek 
world”. 

In short, barring the rather severely 
empiricist methodology the book is in 
its approach more or less all what a 
regional study of an important ancient 
Greek state should be. In execution 
Salmon may tend to exaggerate 
Corinth's allegedly pivotal role in 
maintaining a balance betweeli the 
superpowers Sparta and Athens, and 
on details there is almost always room 
for more than one view given the 
nature of our evidence. But his argu- 
ments are never less than wholly 
logical and rational, and the often 
dense texture of his systematic and 
narrative chapters are frequently 
leavened with wit and humour. Weal- 
thy Corinik can be unreservedly re- 
commended to all who teach or study 
seriously the history of ancient 
Greece. 


Paul Cartiedge 

Cflrf/arfge ir a fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 

Roman 

suspicion 

• Tlie Christians as this Romans S4w 

.Them - 

by Robert L, Witten ' ' 

Yale University Press, £12.95 . 

ISBN 0300 030665 ■ 1 

The Impression that .the Christian 
Church made oq the Roman world. 

• during its fust few centuries Is notbr- 

.i? rC¥OV ® r - Before the 
Itnlqdje of the second centiirv Faut 


■ i fi . f i( WIUIB UK? 

!imqd|e of (he second century few 
articulate;, pagan*; .were - interested ;• 
makempre than incidental : < 
comihetjt.on Christianity; and latir 
pagfd. palepilcs have . suffered lifroifi . 
Uirlstian censoiship as, well air. the : 

, whom Robert yfllkqn. mainly conien- ■ 
trates. only the first, fPlfoy the Yoiin-: 
rMi^pth^r fou/wero ; 
JS5f yeNed in the argit^nts of Greek 



A centaur and a man locked in combat, from The Elgin Marbles, a new 
British Museum publication by B. F. Cook (£4.95). 


Imperial 

biography 

Suetonius: the scholar and his Cqesars 
by Andrew Wallace-HadriU 
Duckworth ,£19.50 
ISBN 07156 1747 8 

“This enjoyable task" was Graves’s 
verdict on his experience of translating 
Suetonius's The Twelve Caesars for the 
Penguin Classics. It is not surprising 
the Graves relished Suetonius as lie 
found there some of the facts and 
tumours which make the Claudius 
novels seem like court-history come 
alive, with intrigue and scandal taking 
the place of dignified ceremony. But in 
general Suetonius, though popular, 
has not been an approved author in the 
established canon. His Latin style was 
not suitable for imitation; students 
born to the classical purple were not 
expected to write pasticlio of Sueto- 
nius. And his content has often been 
dismissed as unreliable or salacious. 
His reputation sank because lie failed 
the test of silver, let alono golden, 
Latin artistry and he did not offer the 
solemn narrative expected of the 
‘‘best" classical historians. 

Andrew Wallace-Hadrill's teamed 
and attractive study does much to 


Suetonian corpus. The problem for the 
modem scholar is to relate the imperial 
biographer to what can reasonably be 
inferred about the other works. Wal- 
lace-Hadrill rightly sees Suetonius as a 
scholar-collector, not a historian, and 
compares him with a host of (to us) 
minor writers. Many of these Hrc, 
inevitably, no more than dim name* 
mid titles, and the information about 
them is somewhat colourless. The 
distinction between Suetonius and the 
historians is right but the emphasis is 
perhaps too vigorous. He docs not 
attempt the grand style of the histo- 
rians, but to deny him pathos, for 
example, is surprising. The passages 
on the deaths of Galba and Nero in 
their non-rhetoricn] way are moving 
comments on the abject loneliness of 
great power that has lost support and 
credibility. 

One of the perplexing things about 
the Caesars is that the lives of the later 
emperors are much feebler than the 
earlier. Was this because Suetonius 
was dismissed by Hadrian and so was 
donled access to the archives? This 
might be too simple, too modern nn 
explanation, Wailacc-Hudrill points 
out that : Suetonius’s emphasis on the 


Ciceronian and Augustan ages wns u 
habit of mind detectable In his other 
works. 


explain Suetonius end will appeal not 
only to professional scholars nut also 
to those with more general interests. 
He first places Suetonius as a scholar 


Interests and themes in writing impe- 
rial biography. Suetonius emerges as a 
convinced pro-emperor and may 
therefore be restored to the classical 
establishment. 

The surviving Caesars is no more 
than a small proportion of the original 

phrase; but he uses the correspond- 
ence well to illustrate official Roman 
suspicion of anything that Iqoked like a 
secret society. Yet, ff Pliny sees Christ- 
ianity ? 8 “depraved superstition”, 
WUken s second author, the prolific 
medical writer Galen, -recognizes it as 
one -of several competing "philo- 
sophies^, even though, like Judaism, it 
refles on “undemonstrated laws”; and 
his other three authors thought it 
worth engaging iq systematic argu- 
ment, agamst the ■ propositions of 
Christianity. . . 

Celsus challenged the view that God 
became man on the Platonic ground of 
God’s immutability, yet. assailed the 
divinity of.. Christ not on prindple 
but. on .the ground that Jesus was a 
magician, |csS worthy of deification 
than Daniel or Jonah; Porphyry had 
enopgh _ scholarly acumen to see how 
vulnerable Christianity was to historic- 
aj entidsm bf the arciimslanccs of 

Jesus Rllfft nnri tffoafh ' 


Even after this sympathetic unprais- 
al, Suetonius remains a puzzling fi- 
gure. Why, 011 c wonders, is his scho- 
larship so erratic, sometimes judi- 
cious, sometimes trivial? The crux of 
the matter is implicit in Symc’s remark 
that Suetonius was "crude and superfi- 
ciaP compared with "the subtle and 
subversive Tacitus". On this subject 
too Waljace-Hadrill has some illumi- 
nating observations. 

Alan Wardman 

Alan Wardman Is professor of classics 
at Reading University. 

Jerusalem and by pointing to contra- 
dictions between the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

Wilken cpuld with advantage 
however have made more use of 
Julian's writings to illustrate public 
perceptions of Christianity. For Ju- 
lian’s eggerness .to trace the Greek 
tradition ;of philanthropy baefc to the 
Homeric ruies of hospitality and to 
inculcate virtue in his hastily recruited 
priests reveals how far the evidence of 
. Oinstian charity had freed the Church 
from Its earlierstlgma of ignoring the 
public virtues; and Julian’s violent 
attack on Jesus at the end of The 
Caesars shows how powerfully, if un- 
favourably, he was Impressed by the 
Christian message, of divine forgive- 
. ness* 

At times too diffuse in style, this 
wprk cannot match Labriolle's classic 
of haif a century ago, u L a reaction 
palenne /either in comprehensiveness 
or In attention to detail. But re- 
, neshingly it is bolder in its insights into 


Classical" 

roots 

Iga e,c ° Llber ' d *^55^ 

edited by David L. Wagner j 

Indiana University Press, £75 on ; 

ISBN 0253 35 185 5 “ 

until the thirteenth ccntury^W^ 

liberal arts provided the f(S£ 

medieval learning. Their subject 
grammar, rhetoric and logic 
ba! arts) and arithmetic! geS 

music and astronomy (the mibS 

ncal arts) were taken u thc^S 
branches of learning. They all oE 
alcd with the Greeks; and UKirfeton ‘ 
is essentially that of the transmit i 
and adaptation of Greek philosophy 5 
science and Hellenistic and R<£ t 
culture, to the Middle Ages. 

The Romans made virtually noindt I 

pendent contribution to the mafaj. t 
tical subjects, or to philosophy ub 


abstract thought generally; indeed 
they diluted and simplified then 
through handbooks and digests mk . 
for educational purposes, while thn , 
own emphasis was upon a literan 
culture, especially rhetoric, as a m 
mg for public life and law. The ooiira 
ofthe liberal arts os the preparation^ 
the higher study of philosophy alx 
derived from Greece and was tonm- 
laied in the educational programs 
of both Plato and Aristotle. By the lab 
Roman Empire both education 
theory and practice had hecooie » 
shrined in a series of handbooks and 
texts which formed the basis f« 
medieval learning and education. 

Although medieval culture had 1 
classical foundation, until the elevrai 
century it was a rudimentary and 
exiguous foundation, supported byi 
handful of late classical and earfy 
medieval manuals and encyclopaedist 
and a few classical, mainly literary and 
logical, texts. Its emphasis was there- 
fore on the three verbal arts (which 
came to be called the trivium ana wot 
distinguished from the four mathemi- 
ticnl arts of the quadrivium.) 

The revival of learning beginning in 
the eleventh century, and above all the 
recovery of much 01 Greek philosophy 
and science together with a large bay 
of Arabian philosophy and science in 
the twelfth century, transformed thij 
state. The seven liberal arts, wtiiri 
hitherto had constituted knowledK. 
came to be just one part of it. Aiu 
Greek times, they were subordinated 
to philosophy, which served as w 
preparation lor the higher studies^ 
theology, law and medicine. The Hto 
nl arts were not superseded but raiKi 
were Incorporated into a wider scoew 
of knowledge, and, ns subjects, lu« 
continued in various forms lo i« 
present. . 

The essays in this volume tracer* 
origin and development of the k™ 
liberal arts until they lost their ewo- 
siveness in the thirteenth cenW; 
They discuss both the identity 
subjects themselves and their 
place in the scheme of learning, Uw 
those two aspects are not always^ 
to harmonize. The separate stucoesn 
each of the arts as subjects are tw 
more successful; even in the ne«s»^ 
ly summary form which they M'* 
take here, they will provide a ujjj 
introduction to them. For th« 
part, however, there is not tbe*w*" 
discuss their place in the raeoit 
curriculum. A final chapter, «u|®* 
to consider the subsequent role w 
liberal arts in the thirteenth ceflJ7 

nAac enmn .uau In ftmnp SO. 0111 II 


polemic ana aoes noi - 
expectations. . ibt 

A further complication “ . 

medieval phase of the arts is tnatj 
had to subserve, certainly in the P^r*! 






■■ . ■■ : 1 #' 


t^osrfy 

, formed labout Jdwigh and Oiriatiah 
i stead- i^rim^ aUsf i '. f 


'•11 1 — l uaiiibi .was 

Writ te n to ta«? 8econd century ac after 
many of ' the-, events it purports to ' 

E redict. Jiillan^ toside knowledgt' b£ 
le Church -made him iip&rticuidrly 
-iormidab|p, . adversary;. Md Wilken 
emphasize? the: skin with,wWch he 
played on^tha antagonism between ■ 


iiauiuBuuabivwiwiixo'v l 

until the twelfth century, ■ 
Christian purpose. TTiere is 
chapter whicn treats some of ^ 
considerations. They also erncr? 
•the chapter on rhetoric, 
Christian purpose, to pe»“ ad P h X- 
era, is further developed u» 
teenth century in 
genres of preaching. The wit ^ 
sality of the ramifications of the 
arte, thniioh means that nOtluh8J".j 


the potofa at which pagan critics have 
seized on weaknesses in the Christian 
I s stimulating bobk 
which will deservedly attract . a wide 
readerajup. ■;< ~y. ; r : ,'y • : • ' 

I ,'r 


intellectual life couia uu j-;- jg. 
them. That would tovolve an en^ 

jihedia. Short of. that; this yo^ 
makes a helpful beginning- 

Gordon Leff : 


rotesor.olWt'y: 
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The Uncivil Wars: Ireland today 
by Podralg O'Malley 
Blackstaff Press, £7.95 
ISBN 085640 30 16 

The Uncivil IVar.r is based on a series of 
interviews with political figures repre- 
senting seven key interests in the Irish 
convict - the Irish Republic. Britain, 
Official Unionism, Paisleyism, the So- 
cial Democratic and Labour Pnrty, the 
IRA 3 nd the Ulster Defence Associa- 
tion. Their political positions and 
strategies are analysed within the 
Anglo-Irish context. The process is 
rather like a recipe in reverse: the 
ingredients of the Irish stew are care- 
fully isolated, and the contribution of 
cacti to the finished dish is measured 
and assessed. 

It is of course possible to query the 
selection and treatment of each ingre- 
dient. Why was the United States 
excluded? Is Ian Paisley’s following as 
monolithic as it is presented, given 
recent defections ana disputes? Was it 
possible to gauge political interests 
accurately during the hunger strikes 
hysteria, when most of the interviews 
were carried out? Measured against 
the quality of this book, however, 
these all become peripheral issues. 

There is an irresistible logic, aided 
considerably by a lucid style, to O’Mal- 
ley's outstanding analysis. The weak- 
nesses in each position are identified in 
turn. On Paisley’s lack of options: 
“Absolute positions cannot appear to, 
he less than absolute, otherwise they 
are not positions at all. ‘No surrender* 
cannot encompass 'not too much sur- 
render'.” On Britain: “The British 
have no plan; their attitude today 
towards Northern Ireland is the same 
as it was sixty years ago.” 

On IRA violence; “The question 
basically is a moral one: are Northern 
Ireland r s Catholics being, politically 
repressed to an extent that justifies a 
campaign of violence to end it? They 


The fate 
of Tokyo 
Rose 

The American Inquisition: Justice and 
injustice In the Cold War 
by Stanley I.Ku tier 
Faber, £10.50 
ISBN 0571 120 58 X 

"Inquisition" is a strong word but few 
readers will put this book down with- 
out feeling tnat the facts justify such 
emotive terminology. 

Stanley Kutler’s theme is distortion 
of the legal process by political mo- 
uves, or more precisely the yawning 
PP opened up m America during the 
fete forties and fifties between ‘law" 
and “justice”. * Familiar ground 
perhaps, given the flood of recent 
studies exposing the American govern- 
to e nt s relentless pursuit of even mar- 
Snallyv non-conforming individuals 
jnd groups. After David Caute's The 
Great ftur (1978) and Victor Nava- 
«y s Naming Names (1980), to name 
0| tiy the most widely discussed 
accounu of this sorry period in Amer- 
J h j s J°ty. do we need to be told that 
ju fighting the Cold War against the 
Soviets the American government reg- 







& aspr-o amr ^ 

“And then my dad said, ‘Why don’t you Join the army and stop 
standing around 011 street corners?” A cartoon from the army’s 
weekly newspaper Visor reproduced in Dressed to Kill: cartoonists and 
the Northern Ireland conflict by John Darby (Appletree Pree, £4.95). 


irj, , j x iic tuiawci 15 yes, 

tH,ls done with such skill and insight as 
brings to bear on the 
onfc?‘ HiB researc h, much of it based 
nines consulted under the Freedom 
u I _*rP rmatlt jn Act, is impeccable and 
slons UnUSUa b'cnqhancy to his conclu- 


are not. Nor is there evidence to 
suggest that they themselves believe 
they are.” On the UDA's plan for an 
independent Ulster: “There is no com- 
mon history, other than the history of 
conflict.” 

O'Malley particularly emphasizes 
the critical importance of the South 
where, he claims, commitment to Irish 
unity has been replaced by a vague 
aspiration to it. For that very reason 
“tne South is the key to the problem. 
Only the South can pronounce the 
dream of unification false and step 
away from it.” 

Further, only the South can resolve 
the impasse between the need to 
involve the IRA in a settlement with- 
out giving in to it. While this decision 
to Isolate (he key position of the South 
is interesting, it ignores much of his 
own analysis which emphasizes the 
multilateral nature of the problem. It is 
difficult, for example, to envisage a 
settlement which does not also encom- 
pass both an internal accommodation 
and British support. It has also to be 
demonstrated that the IRA would be 
greatly influenced by a change of mind 
in the South. 

How can analysis be moved towards 
action? Rather tnan talking of a “solu- 
tion" the aim should be to construct a 
framework which would accommodate 
a range of possible settlements. The 


of (he Institutional web in which indi- 
viduals were caught up. Any one of 
these cases taken on its own would rive 
pause for thought- Taken together 
they constitute an overwhelming in- 
dictment of official disregard for and 
even wilful flouting of due process of 
law. 

Consider the case of the notorious 
"Tokyo Rose," an English-speaking 
woman who had broadcast from Radio 
Tokyo to Allied troops in the Pacific 
during the war. The case for treason 
was made initially by two American 
war correspondents in search of a good 
story as American forces poured into 
Japan in August 1945. Slender though 
the case was (among other things 
the victim chosen was only one of 
several woman broadcasters on 
Radio Tokyo), the unfortunate Iva 
D'Aquino had become a symbol of 
treachery long before her case came to 
court some four years after her cap- 
ture. MOM even rushed out an instant 
film in 1946, ensuring that the legend 
of the "one and only Tokyo Rose” 
would not die. Nor did it, as was 
proved in Mrs D’Aquino’s conviction 
and sentence to ten yepre’ imprison- 
ment and a $10,000 fine. In this as in 
other cases discussed by Kutler, the 
Department of Justice and other bran- 
ches of the government went to ex- 
traordinary and highly questionable 
lengths to secure their desired results 
and consistently resisted attempts by 
their victims to find redress, even after 
facts had emerged which cast doubt on 
the original charges. 

Case number two is that of Beatrice 
Braude, an employee of the US In- 
formation Agency, who was dismissed 
in 1953, ostensibly because of staff 
cutbacks but in actuality because a 
chance association with Judith Coplon 
(convicted of espionage in 1950) ren- 
dered her suspect in the light of the 
government's recently devised Loyalty 
Program. There was no question of a 
court case here. An unofficial blacklist 
simply ensured that she would never 
i 'again work for a government agency. 
Her last attempt to penetrate the wall 
of secrecy surrounding her disnussal 
and the government’s continual refusal 
to reconsider her case ended in failure 
in 1981. ■ '•• • 1 • • 


“building blocks” supporting this 
framework are defined by O’Malley. 
Dublin and London must acknowledge 
that settlement is impossible without 
the involvement of both; articles two 
and three of the South's constitution 
must go; nationalists and Unionists in 
Northern Ireland “must address the 
inconsistencies that undermine their 
respective positions"; and there arc 
others. 

The problem is that none of this 
considers why or how anyone should 
adopt these new positions. Implicit in 
the analysis is the hope that realization 
of the inconsistencies may produce 
some sort of spontaneous conversion. 
On past experience this appears to be 
unlikely. Nevertheless this book is the 
first, and a mast impressive, political 
analysis of Northern Ireland to be 
based on interviews. It will become an 
indispensable political science text- 
book, and a source for future histo- 
rians. It provides a basis upon which 
strategies for change might be de- 
veloped and evidence that O’Malley is 
well equiped to explore them in the 
future. 

John Darby 

John Darby is lecturer In the depart- 
ment of social administration antisocial 
work at the New University of Ulster. 


radical labour leader Harry Bridges's 
marathon effort to fight off govern- 
ment deportation proceedings, the 
indictment of China expert Owen 
Lattimore for perjury, the harassment 
of the lawyers who defended the 
eleven Communist Party leaders In the 
Dennis case, and the less familiar case 
of John William Powell, who roused 
the government's ire with his accusa- 
tion that the Americans had used 
bacteriological weapons during the 
Korean war. The government lost its 
cases against Bridges, Lattimore, and 
Powell, but the costs to the defendants 
in time, money, and disruption to their 
lives were enormous. Kutler notes that 
Lattimore’s estimated defence costs - 
which his lawyers waived out of a sense 
of public duty - were $2.5 million. 


on the Passport Division of the State 
Department, led between 1927 and 


Unwritten 

rules 


Constitutional Conventions: the rules 
and forms of political accountability 
by Geoffrey Marshall 
Oxford University Press. £ 16.50 
ISBN0 19876183 X 

As Sydney Low reminded us at the 
beginning of this century, "wc live 
under a system of tacit understand- 
ings''. He also observed that “the 
understandings themselves arc not al- 
ways understood". Geoffrey Marshall 
sets out to unravel some of the mis- 
understandings associated with consti- 
tutional conventions, which are such a 
pervasive feature of the unwritten 
constitution of the United Kingdom 
and of the constitutional arrangements 
of other Commonwealth countries. 
Conventions are not only pervasive, 
they are also profoundly important: 
many of the most crucial constitutional 
issues - the dismissal of ministers by 
the Crown, the extent of (he obligation 
upon the Queen to heed ministerial 
auvice, the circumstances surrounding 
the formation of a government and the 
dissolution of a Parliament - are 
matters of convention. 

Although John Stuart Mill referred 
in 1861 lo “the unwritten maxims of 
the constitution", general recognition 
of the importance and multi-layered 
character of conventions really dates 
back to A. V. Dicey’s Law of the 
Constitution, published in 1885. Later 
writers have adopted or disputed 
Dicey's analysis and there has, in 
particular, been much discussion ab- 
out his attempt to draw a firm distinc- 
tion between conventions and laws. Sir 
Ivor Jennings, for example, has argued 
that “conventions are rules whose 
nature docs not differ fundamentally 
from that of the positive law of Eng- 
land". Much of Marshall's first chapter 
is given over to a plausible demonstra- 
tion that Jennings was wrong and that 
Dicey, though in places unclear, was 
broadly correct. 

Having cleared away many (though, 
as he admits, not all) of the conceptual 
cobwebs, Marshall proceeds lo ex- 
amine the nature and scope of consti- 
tutional conventions in a variety of 


1955 by one Ruth Shipley, who ruled 
over what amounted to a private 
fiefdom with an iron and highly partial 
hand. Among those whose freedom to 
travel was materi&llycurtailed by Miss 
Shipley were Linus Pauling, Rockwell 
Kent, and Paul Robeson. 

Professor Kutler points out that his 
book could not have been written 
without the aid of the Freedom of 
Information Act. But ho notes that its 
provisions have been severely tight- 
ened under the Reagan administra- 
tion, which suggests that there may be 
few grounds tor complacency about 
the status of constitutional guarantees 
of individual liberty. Overall, how- 
ever, Professor Kutler is moderately 
sanguine In the lessons he draws from 
his studies. He writes with a sense of 
outrage, but it is the outrage of a 
passionate believer in American 
values and Institutions, not that of a 
disenchanted radical for whom the 


contexts, beginning with what Bagchot 
called, rather quaintly, “the uses of the 
Queen" - covering such matters as 
royal assent to legislation, the award- 
ing of honours and the dismissal of 
ministers. There is useful discussion or 
the conventions relating to the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament ana 10 ministerial 
responsibility, the latte including such 
topical aspects as investigative select 
committees and the accountability of 
civil servants: Marshall invents a doc- 
trine of “diminished ministerial re- 
sponsibility” lo covci cases where (as 
was the case with the laic Mr Henry 
Brooke in the Profumo case) “a minis- 
ter does not know the nature and 
quality of his office". The Profumo 
affair also features, together with 
other causes cflibres, in a separate 
chapter on “the morality of public 
office”, highlighting the ambiguity of 
the standards and sanctions applied in 
such cases. There are particularly 


interesting chanters on the implica- 
tions of ombudsman systems, on the 

E olice (a subject upon which Marshall 
as written substantially elsewhere) 
and on the duties of the armed, forces. 

Marshall observes that “nowhere 
has the impact of convention on consti- 
tutional law been clearer that in the 
relationships of the United Kingdom 
with the other member stales of the 
Commonwealth". Later chapters in- 
clude discussion of various aspects of 
Commonwealth constitutional taw, 
covering the position of governors 
general vis-A-vis the Crown (the dis- 
missal of the Whitlam Government in 
Australia in 1975 features prominently 
here), the fascinating saga of the 
“patriation”of the Canadian Constitu- 
tion, and the Manuel case in 1982, 
which revolved around the convention 
that the UK Parliament cannot legis- 
late for a dominion without its request 
and consent. 

The book ends with the observation 
that "it is not perhaps as necessary as it 
once was 16 rebut the idea that any 
study oE constitutional rules must have 
conservative implications or be a job 
too formal to deserve the energies of 
full-blooded twentieth-century politic- 
al scientists". Anyone who doubts this 
is likely to have his misgivings resolved 
by this lucid and authoritative work. 

Gavin Drewry 

Gavin Drewjy is reader In social admty 
nistration at Bedford College, London. 


system itself is at fault. “To a point,” 
he concludes, "the legal system toler- 
ated the accompanying distortion: yet 
the very autonomy of the law thwarted 
any total inversions of the system." 

One hopes that thirty years from 
now it will not be necessmy for future 
Professor Kutlers to look baric on the 
new cold war of the 1980s nnd find that 
similar stories are there to be told. 

Richard Crockatt 

Richard Crockatt is lecturer in the 
school of English and American studies 
at the university of East Anglia. 


Allen & Unwin have issued a paper- 
back edition of Michael Howard's //ie 
Causes of Wore (1983). The new edition 
includes two additional essays on arms 
control. 


Q. What made Malcolm Pradbury roar with laughter? * 
A. The shrewd, articulate and c6nsiist:erit|y hilarious 
successor to Lucky Jim and The History Man 

COMIHG FROM BgHIHD | 

)y Howard Jacobson. 

“This hard-won chronicle of life in a rotting 
Poly is to that section of higher education what 
Bradbury’s, Sharped and Amis’ novels were to the new 
universities, redbricks and technioal colleges." 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 

Howard Jacobsonjs a former lecturer at 
. Wolverhampton Polytechnic. , . 

COMING FROM BEHIND is his first novel. . 

* "A very! funny, bitterly intelligent -J. ', * ■ 

. comic novel. do^ed iti” MoIcoirn Bradbur|y 
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Housing 

questions 

House and Home In the Victorian Cilyr 
working-class housing 18S0- 19 14 
byM. J.Daunton 
Edward Arnold, £32.50 
ISBN 0 7131 6384 4 


Housing history has recently, and 
belatedly, moved down the social 
scale. From a concentration on the 
architecture of the country house his- 
torians like Michael Thompson, T. H. 
Lloyd and David Rubinstein have 
moved on to a consideration of the 
middle-dass house, while others have 
penetrated deeper still into the back-to- 
backs. the tenements and "rook erics" of 
Victorian England. Martin Daun ton's 
impressively researched book follows 
liard on Stefan Muthesius’s The English 
Terraced House, but supplements (hat 
work by its detailed examination of the 
structure of the working-class housing 
market, the role of rents and rates, and 
the control and management of house 
property. 

Many intriguing questions arc here 
raised and, at least in part, answered. 
Why, for example, was there such 
regional diversity of housing form, 
from the back-to- backs of the West 
Riding and Birmingham to the two- 
storey flats of the north-east and the 
terraces of London and Bristol, and 
why were these individualized dwell- 
ings all so different from the tenements 
of the Scottish cities7 In the context of 
European housing it was the English 
cottage, with its larger number of 
rooms and greater differentiation of 
internal space, that was untypical, 
while the Glasgow tenement closely 
resembled that of Berlin or Paris. 

English towns, generally unham. 
pered by defensive city walls after the 
fifteenth century, had spread outwards 
rather than grown upwards: north of 
the border the feuing system had 
pushed up land prices and, coupled 
with greater rests of construction, had 
resulted in higher rent levels than in 
England. Daunton therefore explains 
the distinctive housing types in the two 
countries primarily in terms of the 
relationship between wages (and 
therefore, effective demand) and 
rents, rather than as the consequence 
* e P uria l or cultural differences. 
Whether the hypothesis would hold for 
the Variations in housing types within 
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England itself is another question, 
k Again , what sort of people were the 

f landlords of Victorian cities, at a time 
when 90 per cent of householders of all 
m classes rented their accommodation? 
Were they the blood-sucking capitalist 
oppressors of the poor so often repre- 
sented in papular literature, or little 
men deriving a meagre return from a 
lifetime's investment, .the victims of 
unpaid rents and soariiig rates? It was 
not only outcast London which had 
uttered its “bitter cry”, for, hs the 
Building Societies' Gazette remarked 
in 1907, “the bitter cry of the harassed 
landlord is heard on nil sides”. 

By then the “housing problem", 
identified in the 1880s, was moving 
into crisis. To the Liberals, and parti- 
cularly to Lloyd George, the root of 
the problem was the high price of land, 
which deterred builders, farced up 
house rents, caused overcrowding and 
slums. The answer therefore lay m the 
taxation of land values, which would 
remove the incentive for owners to 
postpone development until prices 
reached high levels, bring more land 
on to the market at minimum transfer 
cost, cheapen building costs, lower 
rents and reduce overcrowding. “What 
is the Housing Question, R asked 
Campbell-Bannerman, “but one phase 
of the Land Question?" Politically, a 
tax on land values would be a conve- 
nient indirect attack on aristocracy: 
economically, jt would redistribute 
national income from rent towards 
capital and labour, and remove the 
housing problem. This was the back- 
ground to the tax on the unearned 
increment of land, proposed in the 
“People’s Budget" of 1909, which 
became a major constituent of the 
constitutional crisis of 1910-11. 

All this Deunton documents clearly 
and fully for the first time. It may be 
complained that bis book somewhat 
belies its title, for there is much more 
about the Victorian house than about 
the Victorian home. Here we have 
only two chapters - one on domestic 
technology and one on domesticity and 
the- working class, both good so far as 
they go, but leaving us asking for , 
more. 

How people used their limited . 
space, how household tasks were orga- 
nized , how families cooked , ate, 
washed, slept, lived and loved In their ! 
homes are fascinating questions about 
which we still know too little. What 1 
seems dear is that the decade of the * 
1890s was a turning-point in domestic 7 
technology with the widespread adop- 
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piped water mto the house, ana the 
installation of water-borne sewerage 
systems. Coupled with rising standards 
of living, shorter working nours and 
increased leisure, these changes 
heralded a transformation in working- 
class life from a culture based on the 
workplace to one based on the home 
and the family. 

John Burnett 

John Burnett is professor of social 
history at Brunei University. 

Modern 

democrats 

The Chartists 
by Dorothy Thompson 
Temple Smith, £19.50 
ISBN 0851 17 229 6 


Shirley Brooks, one of the editors of the Mornin g Chronicle. 

tied out by Henry Moyhcw, for lie 
iJvIvlCll republished some of that work in his 

London Labour and the London Poor 
in book form. During the 1970s nil 
Lr Uni* T1 T1 Ct Moyhcw’s contributions hnve been 

* retrieved and republished in their 

° original version. 

Walesl849 1851^ *" En8,and and more numero^reports* by file* other 
ales 1849-1851 reporters dealing with the provinces. 

Volume I: Lancashire, Cheshire, In 1974 Frank Cass published n onc- 

Yorkshire volume selection nnd it is only now that 

Volume II: Northumberland and the full text is being made available. 

Durham, Staffordshire, the Midlands T | 1 ® three volumes, which deal 

Volume ID: (he mining and with the manufacturing nnd mining 

manufacturing districts of South Wales ,rCQdy a PP. cured - TP*® 

SlSlESL-* M=c a„S V BirJ'&,,d 3S 

cWfiESS P=r VO.™. [ateMhia “ " “ d 
ISBN 0 7146 2907 3 and 4038 7; 2960 X To judge from these three volumes 

and 4039 5: 2961 and 4040 9 there is not much that will startle the 

„ r— rr — well-informed social and cconnmie 

tiuifrwuj i gaS , W0I t risin J> , s P ick and historian, but there is a great deal that 

S I h K H W L" M W win fascln «te him and will 

hold lho In,cresl of a wide range of 
What, no cheese?' said 1, 'Devil a readers. K 

■i l ^ d ^A aV H ;■ repHed Shc a . smile ' Beside the scenic description nnd 
?. and s,x PCoce a week I Bits, and the detailed investigation of wages 

, a K h J" 1 ?* ’ d ' ct “" d iinotlier fca 1 u?l oi 

as founSn tho d v?o t ^i h P ,ct . urcst l“ c these reports is the careful description 

Xth those^ ^ H of V he °f T rk P roccsscs - Neither too lech- 
*™ s ® or the examination- of nical nor too vague, they arc to us os 

out hytlie Royal Interesting and as strand as they 
Commissions in the republicadon of have been to the Mamina Chrn, 

■ass t ffast p't 5 ? “ ri 8 |n »' ■wMTSaSiE 

journalism of the middle of the don. Of these, the tour of the Di 
nineteenth century. The Morning ironworks at Merthyr is the 
h S r l e £ orts °P la hour and the impressive. It begins^high up o 

ffiof thfmeSSJSl SS, P ,a,f0 ™ from wh «h thellastfor 

uons of the metropolitan districts car- were fed and passes through 

ape sati 

had been destroyed. Even now the t mc ’ an historian has attempt! 
modem state MnnotacMmmodat'e [he S ^ St ° n . : ,T h ° 4 

ftiu range of Chartist hopes and ambi- ^ at ! sl 9? n ‘ rlb 

tions. this book makes is its detailed am 

It has long been suggested that the °“ u P ational ^sts and of the i 
a.rll« raowmeot w divided into 
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Interesting and as strange as they must 
hav ® been to the Morning Chronicle’s 
original middle-class readers in Lon- 


don. Of these, the tour of the Dowlais 
ironworks at Merthyr is the most 
impressive. It begins high up on the 
platform from which the Blast furnaces 
were fed and passes through every 

The reasons for the decline in the 
popularity of Chartism are closely 
related to the changing social composi- 
tion of the movement. For the first 
time, an historian has attempted to 
answer the question: “Who were the 
Chartists?" The greatest contribution 
this book makes is its detailed analysis 
of occupational lists and of the state- 
ments and memoirs of important but 
forgotten Chartist figures. From such 
records, Thompson shows us that 
Chartism was, more than anything 
else, a class movement. It was not, as 

swme of her colleagues have suggested, 
dependent on middle-class leaders and 

TTHnnlp.filocc Irlanr t 


ISBN085J172296 two camps: tfa<? moral-force and the Sd.Thnm 81 ngu ? s - Froni sach 

. r L phwimi.fnr^ VBvHwnif rrh rnnir records, Thompson shows us that 

Much hag becnVrilten on the Chartist seated by those formidable rivals* WRS ’ more tban anything 
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authority of this sttidy by Dorothy this convenient separation is a myth on ttncidle-class leaders and 
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ly analytical, and, throughout the Work historians of Chartism. All Chartists art ism; cven sym . 

°W ways of historical were potential revolutionaries, and all jSlSi f! ad ®, s . rn f n . and professional 
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approaches. tapartiCulaf,' she Is critic- ' remove some of the most aristocratic ?2? unl to , its and policy. In 

havc viewed . and obstructive governments onhe . ar ^JcaUsm was strongest 

' the perepectiyeof hind- nineteenth century, in those areas, like the ouJ-townsfiips 
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strange new forms of laWdS : 

workers, their heahh/SSn 
mice their income and 
reporter turns aside from !£* 
to observe the sunken^, the 
ly white” faces with & “ & 
shining waxy texture" that cR 
nzc the highly paid furnace nSfj 
ns Ins colleague had commeiffif 
tJillowy yellow” skin of^ft 
cuslure spinners. They peerintodi^ 
tins to see who has meatorS^S 
who mere bread and scrape iS 
observe their clothes. desoM 
canvas dresses of the Welsh girffi 
ironworks and their bonoeiiof SS 
straw, naticncd at the c 
carrying luimc lumps ofcoaloaE 
head. They insistently seek Mint* } 
gent elderly inhabitants whom fo 
can question about the changes thx 
nave been experienced by the Mr! 
and by the community. The result tJ 
not have the vividntss of Mayb , 
reporting, but it was well worth m I 
cuing and republishing. | 

The complete original text is tm ! •' 
duccd here, but not in the form d 
“letters from our correspondent* i 
which it originally appeared in th 
Morning Chronicle. The fragment*, 
form has been replaced by a ra- 
tinuous text and sub-headings to? 
been added. The result is a readifi ■ 
book, but unfortunately there ippctn ■ 

I to be no indication to help us to rein 
this text to the original. 

The other contribution can be wl 
coined without reservation. The in» 
tent inquiries into earnings (hat dm 
aetcrire the work of all the proving 
investigators hns resulted in a missol 
information, brought together in in • 
tables giving the average weekly wags , 
in the various industries. The tabki 
bended by the most skilled kinds rf 
gunmakers and die sinkers io & 
Birmingham metal trades with a .. 
average weekly wage of 70 shllfrp 
The very young children of both sen 
in the Nottingham lace industry who 
carried out the easiest finishing proces- 
ses bring up the rear with weekly j. 
earnings of between one and to , 
shillings. 

What is being made available a ‘ 
these first three volumes are desa* | 
(ions of the ureas in which thegmM 
changes had tukon place. They tut* 
ally have also attracted most nttecMi 
from other observers and we bus* i 

f treat deal about the slate of tk ^ 
ndustriu! areas In the middle of ffl j 
nineteenth century. It is one of ffl 
most vnlimbie features of this sunq 
that it covered so wide a range. Whs 
the volumes on the rural distncU 
appear later in the year thev caol 
expected to cast light into dark com 
and to reveal communities even 
ger to us than that of the taw 
workers or miners. Soo n may that W 

E. P. Heiuiock 

E. P. Hetmock is professor of mate* 
history at the University of Uwp°* 

family nature of Chartism, Thom^J 
rectifies certain omissions in previo* 
studies of the movement. There 
instance, an excellent survey « 
many thousands of women wm,o 
early nineteenth century, join®® 
and several other protest mowi^® 
There is, too, a proper apP^ ia,l vL 
the support which came from 
immigrants, trade unionislsandw^ 
ing-class evangelicals. 

Such a courageous and 
book will inevitably atlractcrihosnu. 

found the chapters on the 
Rising, On the Land Plan, and on 
events of 1848 below the ewflg 
standard of the rest, and was . 
appointed by the lack of 
on the National Charter AssocU 
and on Its filful survival tbjo' 

1 850s. Even so. no one can djj g 
our understanding of Channm __ 
been transformed by this boos. • 
accounts of the leadership, 
lion, organization and P r0 P a |'^^ ' 
the movement push back the nv "fo- 
ot knowledge, and. there 
tional pleasure of seeing 
ordinary heroes rescued 
ity. Only the most 
will still call these rad |ca * s .J^ rxd< 
.and “backward-looking ; ' D -V. w|tx 
to 1 quote Bronte rrt O'Brieo, w . - • 
democriits pf the modern 

David Janes 

David Jones is senior kcatf ? ! i 
of , University College, Swans#' , 
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Learning and Teaching with 
Computers: artificial Intelligence in 
education 

by Tim O’Shea and John Self 
Harvester Press, £20.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 085527 573 1 and 7 1 08 0665 5 

Computer-Based Learning: practical 
microcomputer methods 
by Graham Beech 

Sigma Technical Press: Wiley, £8.50 
ISBN 0905 104 45 5 

With the current euphoria surrounding 
microcomputers and the stimulus pro- 
vided by current initiatives from local 
education authorities and the national 
Microelectronics Education Program- 
me, many teachers and educators will 
be trying to think in realistic terms 
about the place of the computer in 
teaching and looming. They will look 
to the literature for guidance, but it is 
an uneven field, not much disting- 
uished by the quantity or by the quality 
of its educational thought. 

O'Shea and Selfs book, however, 
will repay careful reading. Though not 
a manual of practice nor a handbook of 
classroom case-studies, it presents an 
argument, a perspective or computer- 
based learning to stimulate thought 
and to engage teaching experience. 
Briefly, the authors consider learning 
as the development of procedures of 
reasoning and understanding through 
interaction with a knowledgeable 
teacher. They complain, and explain, 
that most computer-based learning 
programs are not equipped to handle 
knowledge in a general sense. For 
example, tutoring programs pre-store 


specific instances and must therefore 
exercise a direct control by chnnsing 
the questions to set to the learner and 
the anticipated feedback to offer in 
reply. Although simulation programs 
provide command sets for the user, 
sjnee they store no records of deci- 
sions, they cannot offer advice or 
explanation. Thus, on the one hand 
the contributions of the learner arc 
underplayed, and on the other the 
human teacher has a targe task in 
providing a coordinating intelligence. 

By way of remedy, O'Shea and Self 
invite their readers to learn from the 
concepts and techniques of artificial 
intelligence (AI), a field in which 
knowledge representation and its man- 
agement have been a major concern. 
Despite this, the book is not narrowly 
focused but uses the arguments as a 
platform to illustrate and discuss the 
relevance of A I to computer-based 
learning and to contemporary ideas in 
developmental psychology. Existing 
computer-based learning materials are 
assessed in terms of method and 
design, and the educational philoso- 
phy underpinning these. A historical 
perspective traces the shift from task- 
based objective-bound programs to 
materials which allow students greater 
initiative in developing their own ideas 
and knowledge structures. 

Further chapters consider how rule- 
based systems can be used to provide 
models of a student's understanding 
and how educational programming 
languages (for example, Logo) pro- 
vide the student with tools to develop 
skills of problem-solving and self- 
expression. The final sections consider 
difficulties which arise in making the 
computer effective in the classroom 
and speculate on the future directions 
and impact of computing technology. 
The writing is concise and the content 
is non-rechnical. Examples arc fre- 
quent. carefully chosen and well dis- 
cussed; notes, attached to each chap- 
ter, are informative; and the material 
is well referenced. 

Although it could be argued that the 
ideas and techniques of AI are re- 
moved from the experience of teachers 


and from the hardware mid stiliwiirc 
resources currently at their disposal, 
the authors would reply in a variety of 
ways, pointing mil that their purposes 
arc to inform, that the origins and 
ideas of Turtle graph ics/Loao, for 
example, orginated from AI labor- 
atories, ihai teachers have to fill uut 
and cover for the knowledge deficien- 
cies of current programs, and that 
developments in computer technology 
are extremely rapid. 

Graham Beech speaks with a con- 
trasting voice and with a different 
accent. His bonk has a direct message, 
mainly concentrates on tutorial-type 
computer-based learning, and sets out 
to give practical advice on program 
design and implementation. After a 
survey which selects various types of 
“success stories" in schools, colleges 
and commcrciul/industrial training, 
the most important section of the hook 
denis with lesson planning. From 
analysis of objectives, subject matter is 
compared and related through a 
scheme developed by D. M. Merrill, 
which classifies content under facts, 
concepts, procedures and principles. 
These link to performance objectives of 
remembering, using and constructing. 

As author languages arc the vehicles 
for implementing such touching 
schemes on computers, a large part of 
the book is taken up with a description 
and discussion of how the language 
Super Pilot can be used for this 
purpose. The book is well presented, 
clearly written, and will be of practical 
use for teachers and trainers wishing to 
follow such instructional schemes. 
These applications arc, however, more 
likely to come from industry^ and 
commerce than from schools. Furth- 
ermore, the author is critical only in his 
own terms; readers who wish to feel 
entirely comfortable must first take his 
values on board. 

J. R. Hartley 

J. R. Hartley Is director of the Compu- 
ter-Based Learning Unit at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. 
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rules 


Mlcro-PROLOG: 
programming in logic 
by K. L. Clark and F. G. McCabe 
Prentice-Hall. £12.95 
1SBN0 1358I264X 

Many people still find it hard to believe 
that a computer can do certain kinds of 
logical reasoning. This seems to stem 
from a belief that formal logical man- 
ipulation requires some sort of under- 
standing. Yet it is only the translation 
of a problem into logical expressions - 
a programmer's job - tnat needs 
intelligence. Thereafter, the working 
out of consequences can be done by 
rigid rules. 

Prolog is a computer programming 
language based on first-order predi- 
cate logic. It is used interactively, like 
Basic, but otherwise has no similarities 
to any of the familiar language groups 
such as Pascal, Fortran or BCPL. The, 
user inputs facts nnd rules of the form 
“This is so" and “If these are so, then 
that is so”, in accordance with certain 
syntax rules, nnd then nsks questions. 
Prolog uses the facts and rules to 
deduce the answers, where possible. 
Currently, the language is a major 
focus of research in computer science 
and artificial intelligence, partly be- 
cause the Japanese have chosen it as 
one of the foundations for their fifth- 
generation computer systems project. 
One of that project’s aims is to develop 
a much-extended Prolog, provisionally 
named “Himiko” after a woman in 
Japanese history, as a tool for develop- 
ing intelligent systems. Prolog's prom- 
inence is recent: it was first conceived 
by Colmerauer at Marseilles in 1972, 
and there was no published description 
in English until as late as 1977. Never- 
theless, there are now several distinct 
dialects, of which micro -Prolog is just 
one. It is based, however, on the 
pioneering work of R. A. Kowalski at 


Imperial College, in which both these 
authors have been deeply involved. 

Hie prefix "micro" is misleading, ft 
is not a cut-down version, but is 
available for a variety nf microcompu- 
ters ami minicomputers including the 
Spectrum and the BBC model B. 
Divided into four parts (basic con- 
cepts, logic programming, core micro- 
Prolog, and applications), the bonk 
provides a good introduction to the 
promise of the language, in a style 
which is discursive rather than 
academic. There is. however, a lot to 
learn. Someone well versed in, say, 
Basic might well find Prolog harder to 
get to grips with than would a complete 
novice. The idioms and techniques are 
very far from those of a more conven- 
tional language. As practical work is 
therefore essential, the first three parts 
offer a good crop of exercises (with 
answers). The fourth part can only hint 
at potential uses - expert systems, 
problem analysis and so on - and 
although the authors suggest 
approaches they do not try to go very 
deep. The book would be a useful 
mainstay for the practical part of an 
introductory course on artificial intelli- 
gence at senior secondary school level 
or higher. 

Two small criticisms: one is the 
spindly typeface; the other is that the 
first half introduces micro-Prolog 
through the medium of n Prolog inter- 
preter written in core micro-Prolog, 
which is intended to make things easier 
for the beginner. However, although 
the syntax it expects is easy to grasp 
initially, it may make life harder for 
those who have made some progress. 
For the level at which this book is 
aimed , I feel beginners could cope with 
the underlying syntax from the start. 

Despite these minor niggles, how- 
ever, the book does provide a sound 
practical foretaste of one of the future 
trends of computer science. 

Peter Ross 

peter Ross is lecturer in artificial intelli- 
gence at the University of Edinburgh. 
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Collapse and Survival 

Industry Strategies in a Changing World 

Robert Ballance and Stuart Sinclair 

The first book in this major new series provides an 
overview of industry worldwide, looking in 
particular at automobiles, steel, consumer 
electronics, advanced electronics and oil refining. 
004 3381073 HBE15.00 0 043381081 PB £5.95 
World Industry Studies: No. 1 

The Global Textile Industry 
B. Toyne, J. S. Arpan, D. A. Ricks, 

T. A. Shtmp and A. Barnett 

A uniquely global and comprehensive study of all 
the major trends affecting International competition 
In the textile mill products industry. 

0 04 338110 3 HB £18.00 

World Industry Studios: No. 2 , . . ■» 

... 1 

Foreign Finance In Continental 
Europe and the USA, 1815-1870 
Quantities, Origins, Functions 
and Distribution 
D.C. M. Platt 

An Important new Interpretation of the significance 
of capital exports in the nineteenth century. 

004 330338 6 HB El 5.00 

A Financial History of 
Western Europe 
Charles P. Klndleberger 

•• Comprehensive, critical and cosmopolitan, this 
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. 0 04 330339 0 HB £18.00 0 04 330340 4 PB£8.85 

The World Economy In Transition 
Second Edition 
Mlchae) Beenstogk 

', , . a radical and convincing explanation for the 
problems of the industrial world.' The Guardian 
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Beyond Positivism 

Economic Methodology in 
the Twentieth Century 

Bruce Caldwell 

■if one Is ever going to read one book on the 
philosophy of economic science, this Is (he book to 
read.' Mark Blaug, Wall Street Review of Books 
0 04 330342 0 PB £5.95 
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A choice 
point in 
a maze 


From Darwin to Behaviourism : 
psychology and (he minds of animals 
by Robert Boakos 
Cambridge University Press, 

£35.00 and £[5.0(J 

ISBN 0521 23512. X and 280125 

“Everything important in psychology 
(. . . rhal is everything save such 
matters as involve society and words) 
can be investigated in essence through 
the continued experimental and 
theoretical analysis of the determi- 
nants of rat behaviour at a choice point 
2 te So *™te,E. C. Tot man 

in iyj 2 when behaviourism had a firm 
hold m the Uniied States. How could 
anyone have been so silly as to believe 
such a thing? The reader will find the 
answer in Dr Boakes's account of 
animal psychology from Darwin to 

behaviourism. 

Tolman's claim rests on several 
assumptions. The first is that rats are 
hke people m the respects that matter. 
Before the time of Darwin it was 
believed that there was a great divide 
between human nature and animal 


pwpii.- in me respects that matter — «uk louiq 

Before the time of Darwin it was Kr'J? ^ es as t0 ® vcnls in ‘he brain, 
believed that there was a great divide was !he .Psychologist, it 

between human nature and animal those^imH^f' on .. ,he surface, not 
nature. It had first to be accepted that th *L S L in '. that were of 

man had an animal ancestry before It " fe « uiJiSl behaviourists shared 
made sense to hope that the siudv of !!?, u S i ^ ptlon ‘hot it was not for 
the behaviour of animals would throw ES Ch 2S5f2 1 ° Sp , c , c l! latc about “n- 
hgfa on human mental evolution SSSLhBCSS? 1- / J ,lhou « h not a » 
The second assumption is that such rpoJT ha , Ve gone as far as 

studies were part of the subject matter d S J an S ua fie as just a 

of psychology. Psychologies m the SSjS t (PV 171). ft was 

turn of the century tended to regnrd Si nnt Braund tha j behaviourists 

K hology as the study of the human ™ usl not concern themselves with 

i, and their method was to codec" 2 K?£* 5! * s,h « were hidden in 

reports from people observing their SSi IS™ “l W i ,tson was forc ed to 

own mental processes. In I9ll J. B SSiW , lhe fac * that rals could 
'Vatscri expressed his impatience with lnrSn b 7f [?/ 8 few seconds the 
the debates then current on whether Lk. 1 of / ood (pages 156-157): they 
"auditory sensations have the quality incniSTh^H iy [ aein B the correct 
of ‘extension' • or whether “there is a lhaintcrval (page 

difference in ‘texture 1 between images /SnSS^SS 118 COuld ako 
and sensations’’ (page 1 70). As rats can In J w? / y d L d n , ot onenl in thi* way; 

8-* vc f=cble answers >o ,o ' d Jm .“Th.? 1 '. S?*" ** 

hons, it seemed to Watson that it miahi h r tbcre 15 no known 

hanging the questions. 8 Sum fai w,1 , ich m| 8 ht 

ho7!k be . ha vioun «s had more to coin- fs^f of m, '? t' n j C,ual mechnn - 
bat than introspection. They shared a ' n n ?w ’ b called memory, 
third assumption, that anecdotal evi- m an \ h™l^, S a l ! mpl,0n “r derlies Tol- 

de . n ® e [ or l he achievements of animals Sw v 4, ® te *nem. This is that the 

mlohr hi> imrxii oKi^ ti .7 ,uls siutly of learnmp In me ...hi i..j , 


L - Thorndike collected sc 

constructed some Heath Robinson a 

boxes and latches (photographs on ^ 

page 70) and found that his cais 
I benefited not at all from the opporlun- 

ily to watch other cats manipulating Bill 

tne latches so as to release themselves 

a?.k ‘? C L bw * os (P^cs 71-72). 

Although he tried the same experi- ^ 
ment on three monkeys, he only 
conclude (hat “the arc as a 

wliole on their a trifle 

ambtguous" (page 73). 1 take it that 
tins means that to his horror the 
monkeys 

From Thorndike on. psychologists ? 

working with animals also assumed 
that the study of learning was central to 
psycho ogy. Ai the turn of the century, 
psychology tended to be dominated by 

S ues! ions about perception, and in aEW 

'arwms time studies of animals „ 
tended to concentrate on their in- 1 . 
stincts. Indeed, in later years William 
McDougal and others fried to identify 
the human social instincts, and at the 
height ot the craze over six thousand 
classes of instincts had been named 
(page * 16). ft is no wonder, then, rhm iHKflRT : 
befiaviounsis stuck to the hard data K „ J™ ' ' ' * 1111,1111 

they obtained from their learning ex- Karl Krail Gaining a horse; an 
E en ' 5 ’ haggling only about 

OMWO ' VIK °* sorl of lcarnin e ^ar'Lwd nim “' 

S^Sa=4:sS 

l^ssss 
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7r ; — V 1 lola CUU1Q 

inrJ?;« b /r f ?y 8 few seconds the 
location of food (pages 156-157): they 

P bV r s l cheat K by facin Bthe rorrect 
locatton throughout the interval (page 

172). Bui racoons could also remem- 

inH w d | tl,Cy d L d n , QI orienl in Ibis way; 
and Watson, the honest scientist, had 

to admit that ‘‘there is no known 
mechanism of response which might 
account for this". The actual mechan- 
.ism, of course, Is called memory. 

Unc Inst assumption underlies Tol- 

«udv ?,r latCn, f nt ’ This is *■» the 

omreJS y? g i n nl I wl!l ,ndced 


the basis of animal studies must be ■« m- 

d, hi«rid w „ „ , 0 bring Mammal 

psychologists to their senses. It quickly 

became apparent that aiming a gun at a • 1 

moving target was not simpfy a matter Pi 1 1 f| P 
of salivation or muscular twitches. The ft 
Wephone exchange that served as a 

model for Thorndike’s stimulus-re- ^ 77 — 

sponse links (page 75) has been super- Wa,ker 8 Mammals of the World 
ceded by the computer. It would not Volumes l and 2 
now be sensible to speculate about *V Ronald M. Nowak and 
? fmds Its wa y in a niaze John L. Parodlso 

Un ™^ —■ 

b “i ISBN08018 M253 

account thir 8 r en t t " e clear l,lstorica l ideft of a major reference work on the 
eiohi b ° akeS P rcsen,s m his mammals that could serve as a cenernl 

fnS ioiSS »«ii ?n ,™ cntal eVQ lution, guide to the bewildering array of some 
rKvrhnifio Ce an ^ ex perimcntai 4,000 modern species, fi is not suroris 

JgfJgW and habi,s - ™n« action lng, given both' mV canSS^S^ 
2L25 ™ s ® ystem - conditioned task and the special Tature of mam" 

bSSTO h* W ch0 0eyand ma,s * that the gestation period was 
fi SLo behaviourism, ape quite long. The first edltioh, eamp£ 


volume. In fact, in response ioo«rf 
the major criticisms of the orimi 
work, specific references in tfelJ 
liography are cited in the genus m 
files thus greatly enhancing the 4 
of the new edition as a reference mt 
for practising biologists. In additions 
the new mfonnation, the compktch 


' reucs action 

Sf *5; nervous system, conditioned 
reflexes, comparative psychology and 
the beginnings of behaviourism, ape 
problem solving and purpose, and 
Kynature and nurture. Altlioiigh 
c.rfSr mo ? concerned to give a 
straightforward account than to tell 
any story, he enlivens the account with 
many photographs of people and 
apparatus. Some of these fatter are 

Th^!!?ir US * : from . , h e photographs of 
Thorndike s puzzle boxes on page 70 

SlftW con see that he was 
“ Cd by he Medica l Research 


.N , pa wniwa ui mUI- 

vidual mammals and one volume of 
baa, . c references, saw the light of day in 
1 Wj 4 and was a collaborative nniicrtiik- 

I!Ii fTSMS* # co-workers in addi- 
tion to Walker himself. For most of the 
long period of preparation, Walker 
was assistant director at the National 
4oo In Washington and therefore Imd 
a special professional interest In deal- 
ing with a wide range of different 
mo mm a I crwi-mr 


..... „v*r uiiuiiiiHuon, me compttiaj 
revamped fourth edition hasaboutffl 
new photographs. 

Despite the improvements, hot 
ever, a few flaws remain. In paittadc j 
since accurate data on body washcdl 
mammals species are now widely 
quired for studies of scaling effaced 1 
body size, it would be helpful to hue 
(wherever possible) reliable meant 
gures for adult individuals, prcfenty 
with the sexes separated, and fa 
neonates presented in eonaisa 
fashion. Overall ranges that deidj 
include immature individuals for dim 
species arc of little vnlue. Further, its 
a pity that in the new edition the orda 
Rodent i a has been split beiwa 
volume one (Sciuromorpha) mil 
volume two (Myomorpha and Hyrtri- 
comorjrhii). This seems to have occsr- 
red simply because the sequence d 
orders In Walker’s original nasbw 
kept (for no obvious zoologies! 
reason), mid it means that bn» 
minded mdcntologists will have to 
lmve both volumes to hand sum!- 
hideously. Finally, it would be useful 
to have some limited discussion of (he 
elnssificatory system used in fay 
places, particularly because of ife 


2S™» C. J. Romanes notc3 ffiS Hke myself. who u^^immcd Wa t 

ipaSSa SjOSSkS 

4 dog .Tony 


wsiffK; STS £' ^ZiiSST hc would b0 work - 

Morgan retorted that ms dog Tony e5nlL!i« year !J ^vcstlgatlng learning In — — 

learned to open a gate without obserw ^ atson conducted siu- R. E Pawinahnm 

A?Pht°P ,e W0rkl ^ the ,a *ch (page 36). bflbies and — fas s»» gnam 

Saaiffi jM 


mammal species. b plnccs, particularly because of i 

TTie first edition of Mammals of the « ,n,ill «' n 8 , ‘unnoil in higher taleio 

World rapidly became recognized as J“* onoj,| y for certain mammal onfei 

nn easily used and essentially reliable L for cxumnle. Primates). AltN 

reference work and it must bv now be , No ' vn , k and Parndlsu hove wisely ft 

»n V . . r L InU’fM u rnirltr nAnvonmliim mtinfl fn 
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£1495 hardback 0713443768 
SJO paperback 0713443788 
. 240 pages 

Robert Wood : ; ndJohn Woodword 

’S-^ssssiss S»- ■' 

£19.85 hardbaok.O 7134 37073 
. 258 pages . 60 line llluatratona , ;. 


-W a » easily user! SZZSSRSUi 
’I 11 ft ncc work a,,d il must by now be 
rk- familiar to anyone concerned with (he 
bloogy of mammals in any way. 
“ 2ft se, ected the genus as tfie basic 
umt for treatment in the text and his 
— original aim (almost achieved) was to 
*- have a photograph of a living repre- 

,/y ™?iH e ° f j ^en us. As far as 
possible, standard information on 
— I appearance, size, habits and reproduc- 
tion was provided in each genus profile 
and many authors of scientific papers 

d8ta provlde ° 88 a 
starting pofnt for comparative exer- 

C1SC5« 

Of course, as part of the general 

as-- .? x p ,os, ° n ” that h™ 

h«.n Ef° e !? b L of °syv much more ka s 
teariMd about the mammals in 

the twenty years since the first edition 
olMammals of the World appeared. 
As a reflection of this, new editions 
were produced in 1968 and 1975- but 
surpnsingly few changes were made to 
SiWI** 1 and even the third 
edlhon largely in the inclusion 
of new photographs and some new 
'Egg** 0,! a small number of 
P°° rl y , knoW11 species. The 
W 1 t ! ie I efore . ri P e for a completely 
S r S« on Of the book, and 
accon *pHshed in the 
: Start Ronald 


lowed h fairly consoirativc couim, tl 
does need some cxplanatiou. U 
accountably, there is almost a pa# 1 
Monotremc biology and classificatlo 
almost two pages For marsupials, b 
nothing on tne eutherians ( J p]a«nt 
mammals”). The text passes from « 
honey possum to the hedgehog m 
just a brief introductory note odibsc 
tivores. 

Such flaws, however, are relative! 
minor. Nowak and Paradise are to t 
congratulated on a fine piece of war 
that must have involved a maw* 
investment of time and energr. A 
they are employed by the Office c 
Endangered Species in the Fish an 


nave a iso oeen aoie 10 
authoritative statements on cook; 
tion aspects in the genus profiles. Sjj 
we are now entering a time w 
mammal snedes are going to b«c 
extinct witn increasing frequency, 1 
l.rr f. r_ I M.odirM I 


uaiiiiul wim increasing irajwji 

less some quite unusual measure! 
enforced at once, it is especially ^ 
able to find relevant information 
the entire class Mammalia within 


S&Jj? ke P‘ [®»rly faithfully to the 
hil pproac ? an , d forn, at. the text 
C0 ? n P ,etel y. rewritten and 
H?°? nt ofnew ioforma- 
ma"'orffr?Kii U s, al apct,onson mam- 
as?* checSra“a Smagim 

have dispensed wjth the 

nds 
to- 





biiinc wiosa nriaiuiuouo 

splendid two-yolume work. 

R. D. Martin. 

ft. D. Martin is professor of pfo 
anthropology at University Co 
London. _ 

The new cosmos. 

A third edition of Albrecht UnsflW 
Bodo Baschck’s The New Cosmo* 
been published by Spring" 
DM88. Although the loon « 
five of the first edition hqs not cnai 

- - the student ^ -—ft 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The limits 
of reason 


Max Weber and the Dispute over 
Reason and Value 
by Stephen P. Turner and 
Regis A. Factor 

Routledgc & Kegan Paul, £14.95 
ISBN07100 98898 


The Max Weber industry grinds on. 
The past few years have seen the 
appearance of an extraordinaiy variety 
of books about Weber, ranging from 
elementary introductions to scholarly 
monographs of all sorts. Why do 
Weber’s writings have such a con- 


tinuing appeal? After all. although his 
work Is encyclopaedic in scope, and 


quite stunning in terms of the range of 
its scholarship, many of Weber's ideas 


are quite firmly connected to the social 
and political circumstances of his time. 
They do not really travel all that well, it 
mieht seem, to tne closing dccBdcs of 


They ao not reauy iravci an inaiwcu, u 
might seem, to tne closing dccBdcs of 
the twentieth century. 

In some part, it may be guessed, a 
resurgence of interest in Weber is an 
expression of a widely-held pessimism 
about the future prospects of the 
developed societies in a period of 
economic recession and political 
doubt. Socialism, in its traditional 
forms at least, no longer seems to offer 
plausible solutions to the dilemmas 
which confront the West, and in the 
East has become part of a thoroughly 
authoritarian political order. Max We- 
ber, the sombre prophet of bureaucra- 


cy and expanding state power, seems 
more prescient than Marx, who envis- 
aged a world set free both from 
economic burdens and from political 


oppression. 

My feeling, however, is that the 
main relevance of Weber to issues of 
current concern is not to be found in 
these familiar themes. Rather, it lies 
primarily in a series of issues which he ■ 
raised perhaps more acutely that any- 
one else, even if his own views on them 
are in some respects quite unpalatable. 
Weber saw that some basic problems 
of philosophy, most particularly that of 
the relation between “reason” and 
“values", are intertwined with political 
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Max Weber 


quendrlcs that have become especially 
acute in the modern world. If, as 
Weber believed, there is no way of 
settling debates about values by ration- 
al consideration of factual evidence, 
then conflicts between values have to 
be settled by power. The main vehicle 
of power in the modern era is the state , 
and states defend differential cultural 
values in a “house of power” - con- 
tending with each other to protect or 
advance their sovereignly. In a world 
of competing states, the lack of any 
international regulatory order coin- 
cides, as it were, with the ultimate 
nature of power. Politics is a field of 
struggle between the bearers of irre- 
concuable values. The able political 
leader realizes this, and adjusts his or 
her conduct accordingly. The responsi- 
ble politician balances commitment to 
values with an assessment of the 
realities of power. 

Weber’s view of modem politics, in 
other words, is something quite close 
to the world-as-seen-by-Kissinger. It is 
a world where the old ideas of interna- 


tionalism, and most of the aspirations 
of liberalism and socialism alike, have 


be said, what they have to say is 
distinctly less elaborated than tneir 
analysis of the other aspects listed 
above, . . , . 

Weber's relationship to socialism 
and to liberalism. Turner and Factor 
point out, has to be understood agamsl 
the backdrop of German political life 
in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. Weber's emphasis 
upon the stark realities of power was 
reached in some part through his 
reactions to the status and claims of the 
various parties in post-Bismarckian 
Germany. The Social Democrats, self- 

• . . 'll 1 : A [•„ Marv gni 


professedly inspired by Marxism, 
seemed to Weber, hopelessly out of 
1 !i«. iL. MirtArafn nn hi PR nP- 


tiv-u iw . T — . j- , 

touch with the concrete political de- 
mands af the dav. Political dominance 


mends of the day. Political dominance 
continued to be held by conservative 
interests, with liberal influences only 


as he saw it, to shore up ihe position of 
the German slate in a threatening 


environment of hostile powers. I think 
that Weber was more ambiguous and 
vacillating on this issue than the au- 


thors seem to imagine, but they none 
the less argue their case in an informed 


to be discarded. They are equivalent to 
a politics of irresponsibility, where the 
blind pursuit of values leads to con- 
sequences potentially disastrous for 
everyone, no matter how pure the 
good faith of those who follow these 
values. Whatever one’s opinions about 
such matters, it is impossible to deny-- 
their importance. Weber’s writings 
provide a means of confronting them 
in a way which is both philosophically, 
sophisticated and politically shrewd. 

It is one of the merits of the book by 
Turner and Factor that it makes these 
things dear, analysing Weber’s stand- 
point with subtlety and insight. The 
work is b worthwhile contribution to 
the pre-existing literature, not just 
another quick spin through well- 
known Weberian territory. The au- 
thors set out to accomplish three tasks. 
They try to identify the main features 
of the political context in which We- 
ber's views were first developed, thus 
rescuing them from certain mistaken 
interpretations made by those ignorant 
of that context. The Influence of 
Weber’s ideas upon subsequent poli- 
tical theory is then traced through, 
showing how these ideas have been 
selectively appropriated within various 
schools of thought. Finally, the au- 
thors seek to use their overall discus- 
sion as a means of appraising the 
merits and the shortcomings of We- 
ber's views. In this last regard* it must 

• __!J ...L.. ,k_.. Unfin In coll 1C 


interests, with liberal influences only 
weakly represented. Webercould I not 
align himself readily with any Of these 

— Lie itnol nf grhfffVinD fl 


ailKU , .'J > _ 

groupings, given his goal of achieving a 
strong, but modernized,! German 
! state. Hence, according to the authors, 
although some conceptions usually 
. associated wi* h liberalism - such as an 
■ an 1 


the less argue their case in an informed 
and plausible manner. 

The debates which Weber’s writings 
provoked during his lifetime gained 

E iace in the years immediately rotlow- 
ng his death in 1920. The Weimar 
period was one of almost continual 
political and economic crisis, coincid- 
ing with bitter intellectual con- 
troversies in the universities. As Tur- 
ner and Factor point out, there 
occurred an unusual amount of direct 
confrontation between schools of phi- 


losophy and social theory which ordi- 
narily would have ignored one 
another. Weber’s work, particularly 


his ideas about philosophy and poli- 
tics, played a major role in some of 


tics, played a major role in some of 
these critical encounters; their pol- 
emical tone gave them a provocative 
edge which it was difficult to ignore. 
The flight of German intellectuals 


from Germany in the 1930s helped to 
catty both Weber's ideas, and the 


cany both Weber's ideas, and the 
discussions surrounding them to the 
English-speaking world. But Weber's 
work was for a considerable while only 
poorly understood in its new milieu, 


and the traditions of thought in terms 
of which it was interpreted were diffe- 


ot which it was interpreted were diire- 
rsnt from those dominant In Germany. 
Schumpeter, Morgenlhau and others 
drew upon Weber in some key respects 
in their own writings, but at tbe same 
time they tried to adapt Weber’s views 


to the novel socio-political circumst- 
ances In which they found themselves. 


ances In which they found themselves. 
New controversies arose concerned 
with Weberian themes, but they di- 
verged rather sharply from those char- 
acteristic of German intellectual cul- 
ture. Some critiques of Weber were 
wholly distorted. Views were attri- 
buted to him that were only remotely 
similar to those he actually held, and in 
attacking him critics unknowingly took 


positions that in fact closely resembled 
Weber's own. 


Weber's own. 

More recently, Weber’s Work has 
been at the centre of fresh debates, this 


time originating on their home ground, 
Germany. The influential philosopher 
and social theorist Jilrgen Habermas 
hRS been the most important contribu- 
tor to these. According to Habermas, 
Weber’s writings are in some respects 


indispensable for understanding the 
nature of modern political Ufa. In 

P articular, Weber has helped us to see 
ow politics has become dominated by 


“technological” considerations. Poli- 
tical life has become a means to other 
ends; It is no longer valued In and of 
itself. Because ofhis particular phllo- 
' sobbical stance, however, Weber 
tended to treat the “technological' 1 


character of modem politics as inhe- 
rent in all political activity. In Haber- 
mas's view, this is fundamentally mis- 
taken. We can rationally assess differ- 


ing values. Reason, not power, must 
be 'made the arbiter of the profound 
political perplexities which confront us 

' Lt_Jo.i>.nWlrl AcTiimoronH Pnrtnr 


ui today’s world. As Turner and Factor 
say, Weber considered that .he had. 


uncovered the limits of reason. But 
perhaps he had only identified the. 
outer boundaries of a specific philo- 
sophical tradition. ' , 


As should be apparent, this is neith-r 
er a matter of purely historical interest, 
which can be left in the hands of Weber 


scholars, nor is it solely an arcane 
concern of philosophers. It touches 


concern of philpsophdrs. It touches 
upon . problems whose practical 
implications can hardly be exagger- 


implica 

ated. 
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Learning to be Prejudiced 


Growing up in Multi-Ethnic Britain 
Alfred Davey 


This is the most extensive and detailed study so far 
undertaken of the perceptions, attitudes and 
friendship patterns of school-age children in Britain. 
£8.95 paper 224 pages 


Forthcoming titles 

Development AL Dyslexia 


Its nature, assessment and remediation 
Michael E.Thomson 


Studies in Language Disability and Remediation 7 
A thorough overview of theory and practice in the 
study and .treatment of dyslexia in children. The 
nature of the syndrome is outlined, with detailed 
case histories giving insight into the problems faced 
by children affected by it. 

£9.95 approx paper 224 pages Publication July 


A Dictionary of 
Communication and Media 
Studies 


James Watson and Anne Hill 

Communication and media studies is a field full of 
fascination and this dictionary will be an essential 
reference work for students of the subject. 

£15 approx boards £6.50 approx paper 256 pages 
Publication July 
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Workers at Risk 


Voices from the Workplace 

DOROTHY NELK1N & MICHAEL S. BROWN 


Uf you sat down and thought about all the things that the 
work is doing to you , you'd have to get out. Most 
everybody says the same thing, but 95% of us stay.' 

Toxic chemicals are tools of the trade for thousands of 
workers who provide goods and services all of us have 
come to depend on. The cost .of our dependence on 
chemicals, in terms of the health of these workers has 
become increasingly evident. For many of them, the risk 
of death is a. way of life. 

Workers. at Risk is a powerful and moving documentary 
of workers routinely exposed to chemicals. Over seventy 
of them speak here of their jobs, their health and the 
difficult choices they face in coming to terms with the 
responsibilities, risks, fears arid satisfactions of their 
work. Some struggle for information about their health 
risks; others struggle to put out of their mind the dangers 
they know only too well. 

Workers at Risk offers a human view of occupational risk, 
a concept more often, expressed in cold statistics. 
£f7.00 Hardback 248 pages 0-226-571 27-0 (hoi 
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Blackwell 


Unfairly 

Structured 

Cities 

BLAIR BADCOCK 

Throughout the last decade urban 
and regional studies have been In 
a state of ferment. This book 
attempts to consolidate and to 
recast urban knowledge In the 
light of these developments, and 
combines an account of the 
processes by which cities develop 
under capitalism with an 
examination of the justice (or 
otherwise) of the allocation of 
resources. 

410 pages 

hardback £ 27.50 <o 63 1 13393 3) 
paperback £ 8.50 (0 63 1 1 3394 1 j 


Social Planning 

A Strategy for Socialist 
Welfare 

Edited by ALAN WALKER 


BOOKS 

SOCIOLOGY 

Curious 

discipline 

Ethnography: principles in practice 
by Martin Hammersley and 
Paul Atkinson 
Tavistock , £12.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0422 77 1503 nnd 771600 

Social life is complex, ambiguous and 
fleeting: those who attempt to capture 
it are bound to have a hard time. 
Novelists, anthropologists and certain 
kinds of jounalists have enriched our 
lives by helping us to see other social 
worlds almost as if we had been in 
them ourselves. But how docs one help 
a novice to gain the subtlety and I 
understanding of the effective ethnog- 1 
rapher? When Professor Krocber, the 1 
American anthropologist, was asked 1 
what advice he had to give to a t 
graduate student embarking on field- i 
work he apparently took the fattest t 

Athnnornnliii nK kL > 


This book argues that those who 
have tried to see how the welfare 
state works — or falls to work — 
have not taken a wide enough 
view. They must look afresh at ' 
the goals of social policy, and 
how resources could be 
distributed more effectively in 
order to prompt soda! welfare. 
283 pages 

hardback £ 17.50 (0853204532) 
- paperback £ 6.95 (0 85520 454 0) 


Stolen Lightning 

The Social Theory of Magic 

Daniel o’keefe 


A magnificent and erudite 
attempt to provide a general 
theory of magic/ Christine 
Lamer, New Society 
'A splendid, daunting, almost 
wicked book ... If you aren’t 
enchanted, you deserve a hex.’ 
New York Times 
608 pages 

paperback £9.95 (0 85520 692 5 


Inside the 
British Police 

SIMON HOLDAWAY 


A particularly penetrating 
account/ Times Higher Education 
Supplement . 

This Is a unique view of the 
British police at work. Simon ,• 
Ho Ida way was allowed to 
Complete his research while a 
uniformed police sergeant, and, 
working In a busy city station, 
was able to record the day-to-day 
“Sv frustrations, boredom and 
excitement of ordinary police- 
men. He noW provides us wjth a • 

: Picture of the law in 

pcjtlon,. . V! 5 W'i : ' U, 

1$2 page's '', : v':, . ' r ' 1 

h«rdtock *14.95 . <0 631 mu., 

paperback £5,95 (0 63 1 13833 n 1 


ethnography off his bookshelf and 
said “Go forth and do likewise”. 

The authors of Ethnography, who 
report this anecdote, are dismayed by 
that cavalier approach. Rather sternly 
they say, “such non-advice seems to, 
rest on the assumption that the con- 
duct or ethnography is unproblematic 
and requires no expertise* They aim 
to provide a kind of manual for field 
researchers which may serve as a 

SffSf J" c ° urs « on research 
methods. They draw heavily on other 
people s field studies compiling a mass 
of quotations and examples to provide 
a check list of hints ana tips for naive 
ethnographers. 

Without the benefit of a manual 
such as this, one of the authors confes- 
ses that he went to see an “Influential 
gatekeeper” about doing fieldwork in 
the Edinburgh medical school “dres- 
sed extremely casually las u>*ii .. 


1 source for the codified advice. In the 
section somewhat humourlessly and 
I inelegantly entitled “Interviews as par- 
\ ticipant observation ", we are told of 
| two hnpless American sociologists who 
attempted to interview a striptease 
artiste “clad only in the G-string she 
| had worn on stage and with her legs on 
the dressing table’’, .These less-than- 
able ethnographers found the experi- 
ence too much for them nnd they 
became “slightly mesmerized, we hnd 
difficulty in even remembering the 
questions we wanted to ask let alone 

B them out of our mouths in an 
iblc manner”. This incapacity 
to face a respondent in her work 
garment makes one wonder whether 
they had chosen the right research 
topic. 

I have considerably sympathy with 
the author's aim of helping people to 
do fieldwork better. I am always a little 
distrustful of sociologists who write 
about other peoples' ethnography but 
have never discovered for themselves 
how very difficult it is to gather. 
Nevertheless. I am a little uneasy 
about the assumptions that underlie 
this book. No doubt some people do 
learn to swim or drive a car better after 
reading a manual, but it is perhaps 
wrong to be so sure that Professor 
fwroeber s alternative approach of let- 
ting people learn by their own mistakes 
is invalid. In my experience much of 
the difficulty in doing good fieldwork is 
related to the specific circumstances to 
given research contexts. It is a very 
rare researcher who can work equally 
well with people at all levels of the 
[social structure. I remember examin- 


es not n very successful Interview. 
However, he had the sense to get a 
haircut and to put on a suit for the next 
interview and he is now a lecturer in 
sociology. Not unreasonably he feels 
that the documentation of certain rules 
°* 5P d- i etiquette will help to ease the 
paths of future research ingenues. 
Inevitably in a book such as this, 

Means of 
control 

Private Justice: towards Integrated 
theorizing In fhesoclolosy of law 
by Stuart Henry 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £6.95 
ISBN 0710097034 

Sociologists have long recognized the 
importance of both formhl and Infor- 
mal mechanisms in the control of 
human behaviour. Possibly because 
formal means of control at the macta 
level are more obvious and accessible, 
most research has concentrated in this 
area - studies of formal law and legal 
the police, and so on. Re- 
1 * 1 informal control is sparse. 

In Industrial societies; and 
wry , breaks, new ground- in; •= 
>' “e- is cpncdmerTwith thi 
onshlp of formal and Infor- 
r-.ate) mechanisms of social 
I, using data gathered In inter- 
.dat^pHna^ hearings in a 

™peraUvJf “ 0r8 ‘ m,Mdons “<* • 
The author, expected to find sepa^ : 
and distinct systems of formal and J ' 

; cpntrel and that thtse, and : ' 
'in -^plmary; orocedures 
in different organization*, would •; 
related fri t np . •». 


[ ing two doctoral theses, one on gypsies 
and one on merchant bankers. While 
they were both good theses I could not 
Imagine (he authors being equally 
successful in the other's field. 

1* * curious that the authors of 
mis book do not consider the personal 

f uahtics of the putative ficldworker. 

hey appear to assume that individual 
traits are irrelevant and that those who 
read the book carefully will necessarily 
become belter ethnographers. This I 
doubt.To my mind the most important 
quality ethnographers need is an in- 
satiable curiosity and. one might add, a 

sense of wonder. Everything about the 

social world which is being explored 
must be potentially Interesting. In the 
that People can train them- 
selves to be good listeners, so. too, can 
ethnographers develop their own disci- 
Pji^d curiosity. But with the best will 
in he world some people will never 
make good ethnographers. 

rTe, Pahl 
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mechanisms. “Conventional capital- 
ist organizations had systems of for- 
mal, management-imposed discipline 

together with collective discipline in- 
volving sanctions taken against offen- 
ders by workers and their representa- 
lives. Cooperatives, despite their dis- 
£25? i J eo, °gy and approach, were 
found to have elite executive decision- 
making groups similar to those found 
m hierarchical organizations and to use 
? lscip 'J 16 - evon resorting to the 

-S«,M t & s a5weUMinform ‘ l 

Formal and informal means of social 
rantrol were thus interwoven, 

g2SSSffsss?!a 

vate justice is not “independent” but is 
,he f °nnal system, via 
legislation, ’ the 
Cont^wtion and Arbifra- 


Class at Work: the design, allocation 
and control of Jobs 
by Craig R, Mttlcr and 
Graeme Sabman 
Batsford, £14.95 nnd £6.95 
ISBN 0 7 134 4385 5 and 43 S6 3 

Class is “nt work” in two ways. First, 
the rewards and deprivations derived 
from employment dearly cluster un- 
equal y: those with the more interest- 
ing, skilled nnd responsible jobs tend 
to have the highest pay. the most 
generous fringe benefits, the most 
comfortable and least dangerous 
working conditions, and the best 
chances of job security and promotion, 
whereas those whose jobs arc monoto- 
nous, unskilled and without discretion 
have the least rewards. Secondly ihc 
organization and control of work are 
an expression and reflection of class 
relations between capital and labour. 
This book is concerned with both 
senses of class at work (though much 
more with the second), and is con- 
cerned to show how they are related. 

In particular the authors emphasize 
now the relationship between manage- 
ment and worker m capitalist enter- 
prises always involves both conflict 
and consent. Operating within a com- 
petitive world economy management 
ne !j con lrol the labour. force in 
order to produce at minimum cost; it 
also needs to secure its cooperation, to 
engage in however minimal a way its 
enthusiasm and willingness so that 
work is done efficiently and well 
Among other things this necessitates 
legitimating the class Inequalities 
which arise from the very strategies 
used to control and cheapen labour. 
As a result the relations between 
capital and labour are always preca- 
noiu, at best a temporary resolution of 
conflicting demands. 


be a most useful and 

KfiWsS? 

thors provide a clear 
variety of ways in which^M 
controlled .in . capital S 22* 


<.t Working Life movcraem aS 
sidcr the likely impact on i& 
technology. Thcyranclude& 
assessment of some recent flS 
class nnd of the labo^iS^ 
H^ikel ylmp „ clofta X^ 

Inevitably in such a short uacefc, 
arc sonic ambiguities (efifa! 
group technology" and ‘"autoi^ 
work groups", for example]^ 
issues arc dealt with rather ciS 
nnd others omitted altogethcJH 
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poration, and if so what ait 
mechanisms involved? 

The weaknesses of British icd» 
have often been attributed to ■< 
moded” class identities and chat 
flicts. Littlcr and Salaman showl 
conflicting class interests conlinw 
structure work and result in penfei 
class differences; they show tool 
this is inherent in a capitalist econoi 
though with manifestations whidu 
over time and space; they do not 
this book, answer the question ai 
why management nnd workers in sc 
other capitalist societies appear 
much less preoccupied with dm 
work. 

Richard K, Brown 

Richard K. Brown is professor 
sociology at the University of Duria 


related , to the managemc 

and^tructuresof tit. 
He expected, for 


ScJ 9 J ust ‘ Fonpal law and private 
^ ,ntBr dependen( and 
.. attetS^ ^[“Poriant^ Iragications for 
1 “defy through 

■ e forma] law. Such 
Sffh&K, W to alter 

‘ th0 Wav ta which 

’ SirSiSS tofmal law. 

K true ’ B,s 9i 50 that: “Only 
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Allen & Unwin 
SOCIOLOGY 

The Limits of Rationality 

Weber Hy °“ lh ° Social and Morn! Thou « hl o{ Max 
Rogers Brubaker 

if ft fp co, ^ lri,c iion of Weber's rich but fragmented discussion 
or rationalism and rationalisation centra! to his sociological 
work apd to his moral perspective — the author illuminates 
weber s empirical and moral diagnosis of modernity. 

1W4 Hardback £12.95 Paperback £4.95 
Conrro\mles in Sociology: 15 

The Dominant Ideology Thesis 

Turner 5 Abercron,ble » ste P hen Hill and Bryan S. 

Widely accepted as a major contribution to the current debate 
on the functions of ideology in social life. 

An enormously stimulating and provocative book which 
deserves very wide discussion. ’ New Statesman 

1984 Paperback £6.50 

Perspectives in Sociology 

Second Edition 

Edited by E. C. Cuff and G. C. F. Payne with 
P: W- Francis, D, E. Hustler and W. W, Sharrock 
■ we toritlen text book for undergraduates and 
■R 1 ^ u grounding in sociology . . . Easily the best nen' 

ZitLuhf in soci °l°8y- ’ The Teacher 

^ ocJoI °g ic a! Perspectives 
Mited by R. J. Anderson and W. W. Sharrock 
An introductory guide to the ma Iat Ciihrta nfitJA Ifl 
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■ Ubu iflOi ;; • 4 in aociotosy. 

May, 1984 Hardback £12.50 Paperback £ 4.95 • 

Human Nature and Biocultural Evolution 

• J^pn Lopreato 

' ^ mra smoothly from sociology to biolop 

ond back again, showing it mm Kb o**.r*emr 1 smrtaios 
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Growing 

together 

The Future of Industrial Societies: 
coawrgenceorcontlnulng diversity? 
by Clark Kerr 

; Harvard Univcresity Press, £14.00 
1S BN0674 338502 

Twenty-four years after Industrialism 
and Industrial Man Clark Kerr has 
assessed how well his and his col- 
leagues' predictions of growing con- 
' vergence among industrial societies 
have been fulfilled. Rather surprising- 
ly he pays little attention to the mass of 
critical comment on the convergence 

• thesis which has appeared since the 
' mid 1960s, but simply looks at the 

• factual evidence of the experience of 
- the industrial world. 

Tills evidence is of two kinds. First, 
there arc certain major events and 
; processes, all rather widely known - 
Solidarity in Poland, the Hungarian 
;.' market economy, the distinctiveness 
of Japan, German co-determination - 
; and some of which do more than a few 
turns of duty as citable examples 

• within the 126 pages of main text. 
Second , some useful series of statistics 

' are presented on a number of econo- 
. mic indicators: but they are just pre- 
, sented, and a few causal inferences 
drawn on the strength of them, with no 
! use at all of statistical techniques to 
tease out explanatory variables and 
test significance. 

This is therefore a disappointingly 
. slight book where one would have 
Uked a major study. That said , one can 

Feminist 

dialogue 

The Feminist Challenge: the movement 
: for women*a liberation In Britain and 

the United Stales 
by David Bouchkr 
Macmillan, £15.00 and £5.95 
r ISBN0333 327187 and 32719 5 

To many people, the women's move- 
L meat js something of an enigma. 

, Accustomed to the formal structures 
*• of political parties and pressure 
groups, it is difficult to comprehend an 
organization that lacks leaders, a cen- 
tral bureaucracy and a comprehensive 
if ; . manifesto. The “spirit” of feminism is 
j.: I* “Iso elusive. Why are feminists con- 
’. ccraed with Issues so apparently di- 
•• verse as equal pay, housework, rape 
and nuclear weapons? How do they 
■\ “Idve to draw attention to the political 
oiraensloh of these concerns? 

Given the poor coverage and wide- 
spread . stereotyping the women’s 
movement receives from the mass 
raedia, U might be hoped that a book 
' ertritied The Feminist Challenge, 
dealing primarily with the activities 
of contemporary feminism, would 
attempt to set the record straight and 
, taplore these Boris of questions from 
fee point of view of fendnists tbem- 
although David Bouchier 
.1 Jr 1 ™ 8 to be sympathetic to many of 
i fee aims of the women’s movement, he 
' ■= . written a book which will irritate 
j^jfeusts ^ frustrate the general 

.Bouchier sets out to trace the origins 
• ■ J4r “ktory behind, the "second 
; toministn which developed in 

fee. 2960s. . He then focuses on the 
: venous theories and campaigns which 
!• o^^ved within femJniam , from its 
jrehirth up to the preseht day, pom- 
jjtoig the British movement with that 
fe Amenca. Part of the difficulty here 
* ** B male, Bouchier is an 
witsider t0; the women’s movement, 
tms means he: 


then assess it in its own terms ns n 
reflective tour d’horlzon by one of 
social science's grand old men ; it was in 
fact first presented as a series of 
lectures in Japan. 

Kerr believes that the convergence 
thesis has stood up fairly well when 
applied to the central arena of econo- 
mic production and the organization of 
science around that production. This is 
because the desire for the good3 and 
services of modem industrialism is so 
universal and the basic means of 
providing them more or less deter- 
mined. He does however see certain 
artificial but durable constraints im- 
posed on the extent of convergence by 
the rigid determination of the gov- 
erning elites of the United States and 
the Soviet Union to insist on the purity 
of, respectively, a free-enterprise and 
a state-controlled system. He points 
out that more convergence is observ- 
able if we forget the two super powers 
and examine those states less commit- 
ted to a global ideological battle; and 
be notes wryly that the most “mixed” 
systems (Sweden and Japan on one 
side, Hungary and Yugloslavia on the 
other) have been among the most 
successfol. 

Apart from super-power rivalry, 
Kerr sees the main limits to converg- 
ence occurring in those segments of 
social fife concerned with beliefs, 
where old traditions arc able to sur- 
vive: 

Tradition is likely to persist particu- 
larly where there is no one clearly 
better way (for example, religious 
beliefs), where strong institutions 
are established to support it (such as 
the nation state and the church), and 
where the innate human desire for a 
characteristic identity is not too 
costly to material results. 

This gives him a central hypothesis; 
the more a particular segment con- 
cerns the “ordinary business of life" or 
“existence”, the more there will be 
convergence; the more it concerns 
“consciousness" or “the mind”, the 
greater the chance of diversity surviv- 
ing. This is an attractive argument, but 


book do contain commentaries on 
these inner features, focusing particu- 
larly on the supposed contradictions 
ana dilemmas which result. Many of 
these speculations will come as a 
surprise to feminists, who will wonder 
how it is possible to attract so many 
women to events such as peace demon- 
strations and abortion rallies if the 
movement is as fragmented and di- 
vided ns is suggested. Bouchier seems 
to confuse the fact that the women's 
movement is a federal organization - 
which inevitably generates internal' 
debate and discussion - with the 
assumption that this necessarily means 
it is riddled with mistrust and hostility. 

A second problem relates to the 
decision to study feminism as a wcjal 
movement. This seems to mean judg- 
ing its programmes, strategies and 
“success” in terms of the kina of 
criteria used to evaluate more conven- 
tional political organizations. Thus 
the women’s movement appears to 
have had very few political achieve- 
ments. Most of the candidates that 
feminists themselves would advance, 
cannot be considered “successful 
under the definition employed. In fact, 
Bouchier seems confused in his evalua- 
tion of the movement. He argues that 
feminists should adopt the centralized 
form of liberal feminism found in 
America, but acknowledges that the 


vulnerable lo two weaknesses. First, 
the definition of segments is not clear. 
For example, “the content of know- 
ledge" is incongruously seen as that 
most remote from “mind and con- 
sciousness"; and he distinguishes 
sharply between, on the one hand, 
mobilization of factors of production, 
organization of production, patterns oi 
work and patterns of distribution oi 
economic rewards - and on the other, 
something quite different called “eco- 
nomic structure". 

Second, he sees a sharp disjuncture 
between the changing and converging 
business or ordinary economic life ana 
the stubborn, static, diversified inheri- 
tances of beliefs. He does not examine 
the possibility of interaction between 
these, as traditional inheritances both 
mould and are moulded by pressures 
of industrial change, giving in at least 
some areas of society a kind of heter- 
ogeneity within homogeneity rather 
than a rigid separation of convergent 
and diversified sectors. Systems of 
industrial relations would be one ex- 
ample of where the former analysis 
would serve as a better guide. 

The book ends with a cautious 
attempt to look at various options for 
the future, based on different expecta- 
tions of economic growth. If growth 
recovers pace, providing scope for 
many people to gain from improve- 
ments in productivity, he predicts 
convergence on the western model of 
industrialism, with efficiency being 
given greater emphasis than equality. If 
growth is slow, he expects a stronger 
preoccupation with distribution of the 
limited supply of goods and services 
available, and therefore with equality 
and hence convergence on the Soviet 
pattern. One problem with this Is its 


assumption that particular combina- 
tions of emphasis on efficiency, equal- 
ity and regime type come as packages, 
while in practice so much was deter- 
mined by whether a country was 
occupied by British and American or 
Russian armies at the end of World 
War II. More might be learned about 
the internal coherence of these pack- 
ages by holding some of these variables 
constant, that is by considering effi- 
ciency and equality trade-offs among 
the countries within the blocs. 

He considers the possibility of no or 
negative growth, and argues plausibly 
the probability of this leading to au- 
thoritarianism (ecologists please 
note), but examines as the most likely 
outcome a pattern of very diversified 
growth rates among nations, with the 
super poweis handicapping them- 
selves because of their military com- 
mitments and with very small differ- 
ences in countries' practices and in- 
stitutions having major effects: 

In a more highly competitive indust- 


in order to follow the practice of the 
leading nation? To sonic extent there 
is a tension between some of the items 
on his list of issues - for example, the 
comparative burdens of the welfare 
slate and the quality of secondary 
education. Wifi this give countries 
some kind of chance lo choose which 
rival characteristics they will maxi- 
mize, leading perhaps lo greater di- 
versity between, say, those who opt for 
an educated, healthy work force with a 
strong social infrastructure but heavy 
welfare tax burdens, and those who go 
for a low-tax, low-quality model? 

Overall, behind his carefully ba- 
lanced appraisal of future prospects, 
one feels Kerr remains an optimist. 
This is perhaps best revealed by some 


issues that he neglects to discuss. To 
take a couple of examples; first, he 
leaves unexamined his long-held con- 


rial world where the technology is 
potentially nearly identical, where 
physical resources are distributed In 
world-wide markets, and where in- 
dustrialism has left much the same 
imprint on many societies, what 
once may have seemed like small 
differences may have big results. 
Not much space is devoted to this 
point, though its implications for con- 
vergence and for the Likely content of 
the resulting societies raise very major 
questions. Does it mean that, if coun- 
tries wish to remain competitive, they 
will have to forego expressing their 
own preferences for, say, the custom- 
ary retirement age or the level of 
marginal tax rates (to take two exam- 
ples from Kerr’s list of relevant issues) 


viction that advanced economies need 
an educated population; he docs so 
without any extended consideration oi 
the likely implications for occupational 
struct ure of new technology. Second, 
while he quite rightly mentions the 
ability of workers to form independent 
organizations as one of the key fea- 
tures distinguishing liberal capitalist 
from socialist societies, he pays no 
attention to the fact lhat within the 
most advanced sectors of the US 
economy trade unions are currently 
engaged in a losing struggle for the 


right to exist. This might presage a 
convergence with the eastern model 
that no one finds it ideologically com- 
fortable to discuss. 

Colin Crouch 

Colin Crouch is reader in sociology m 
the London School of Economics. 
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demands of the more radical wing are 
important and cannot be attained via 

the liberal approach 

Sometimes, feminism Is portrayed 
as stagnant; ayldg or nearly dead, « 
others it is seen as sugawtiveof a new 
and vibrant form of politics. The whole 
tenor of the book implies that the 
women’s movement Is in disarray and 
limited in appeal, but it is also claimed 
that feminism touches everyagpectof 
our lives and its chats is fruitful . 
Bouchier says he wishes to open up a 
dialogue around feminism ana its con- 
stituent ideas. This aim is not served by 
portraying the women’s movement in 
such aconfusing and potentially 
damaging way. . '■ •!. . 

Marv Maynard 


Opening Pandora's box 

A Sociological Analysis of Scientists' Discourse 

Q. NIGEL GILBERT and MICHAEL MULKAY 

This book proposes a new approach to sociological 
analysis and, In particular, to the analysis of scientific 
culture. It moves away from previous studies, which have 
tandBd to focus on scientists' actions and beliefs, to show 
that analysis of scientific discourse can be productive and 
revealing. Hard covers £22.50 net 

Paperback E7.95 net 

Power In a Trade Union 

The Role of the District Committee In fhe AUEW 
LARRY JAMES 

This book takes a hard look at thB distribution of power In 
one of the UK's most important trade unions, challenging 
assumptions about the role olthe district committees and 
reassessing much of the traditional theory of trade union 
government. £17.60 net 

Management and Industrial Relations Series 5 
Now In paperback 

organizing interests In 
western Europe 

Pluralism, Corporatism and the T ransformation of 
Politics 

Edited by SUZANNE BERGER 

■This Important collection of essays Includes some oflhe 
most Intellectually stimulating contributions so far to the 
topical debate on corporatism.' „ 

. Journal of Common Market Studies 
Cambridge Studies In Modem Paperback £7.96 net 

Political Economies 

Nomads and the Outside 
World 

A.N.KHAZANOV 

Tmnalatodby JULIA CROOKIENPEN ;• : . r 

with an Introduction by ERNEST QELLNER 

this book Is the flrstgensral comparative study of pastoral 
nomadism. Professor Khazanov draws on a unique range 
of classical, archaeological and historical sources to 
analyse the peculiarities of sodo-potitfeal organisations In ■ 
individual nomadlo societies arid to propose a general 
theory of pastoral nomadism. •• eot-w 

Cambridge Studies In SodalAnthropology44 

Structural Models In 
Anthropology 

PEP HAGE arid f RANK HABARY ■ 

A comprehensive introduction to fee use of graph IheorjHn 
' Mclal and cultural anthropology, this book uses a Wide . 


of Si™ IricS ^irtpSes |5 tlluslrale how H can ^»ov»4o 
onlybalmpBrieony rendered verbally. - ■ 


Cambridge Studies In 

Sodal Anthropology J8 . 


tally. ' 

Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback £7;60 t net 


Social inequality and Class 
Radicalism In France and 
Britain 

DUNCAN GALLIE 

This book, which examinee In depth the nature and sources 
of class radicalism In Franca and Britain, takes Issue with 
some of the major current theories 0! class consciousness 
and dess notion. Drawing on data both from detailed case 

studies andfrom wider national autveys.it shows thatlhe 
conflict of class Interests within capitalist Bodetiescan toad 
to sharply diverging attitudes to class Inequality. 

■ • ■*. : 

Trafficking in Drug users 

Professional Exchange Networks in the Control of , 

Deviance 

JAMES R.BENIGER 

Taking asan example the emerganceofthe 'druflproblem’ 
in America In the late 1fl80a, this bookoxamtoes Ute way In 
which the complex network of organisations end , . 

professions required for the control of social deviance 
co-ordinate their activities. Hard covers £10.60 net ; 

ASA Rose Monograph Series ■ 

Japanese Society 

Tradition, Seif and the Social Order ■ 

ROBERT J. SMITH 

Professor Smith argues that Japan has avolvedfnlOBn 
Industrial state of a vary different kind from those In the 
West. He traces the origin of Ihladlfferancelothehlstodoal 
iradftionB of Japan, which rest on cultural premises quite 
unlike those ol the Western worfo- £1230 net 

Lewis Henry Morgan Lectures 

servants of the Goddess 

C.J.FULLER ■ • ,/ ;/. I" | 1 ; 

liri this first detailed study ol a major temple's priesthood , Dr 

• Fulterdlecusaes their robin theTempteand their placeln 
the wider society, and conaklera the changes fqthelr 

■ position that hisve occurred since the establishment of a 

• modem government and legal system, and under pressure 

for temple reform. . • 1 ' £22«W net : 

Cambridge Studies In Socfal Anthropology j?- - !;/ 

Law and Economic 
■ organization !'. . 

A Comparative Analysis Pre-IndusWal Societies. : 

•• KATHERINES.NEWMAK V : V":"sV 

aK^rel^ plev^aly ;hi . 

certain kinds of fogal Mutton* are foundlp certoto 
. of societies, and Concludes thpt varfption jn ttteqb. : ' 

Institutions Is linked to bconomlo orgariteMPiV. ..< 

" • • Hard coHa* £20J» nek, 

, Papwbeoti £8.96 riit. 
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VonI h »?7 of Communicative Actlon- 

JSSKiar 1 " " nd ,ha o. Society 

^anslated by THOMAS MCCARTHY 

aSSSssaaeBsassasstr*- 

i. ^^“.sys'wnaBcally <tevetoD3 Ufa own vi™,* .h „ 


cased £25.00 

Philosophical - Political Profiles 

JURGEN HABERMAS 

SJSSe”" 

s= ^K^«SS5M!& 

9 written by Habermas .S ,ndud ?® thIr{een 

wse assays, Habemiaa nffare □ riser . 


cased £16.50 

The Profits of Crime 

Forfeiture and the Law 

§5S e--»~ 

July cased £18.50 

No Future 

touth and Society 

E. eluscashmore 

e^S a ffl^ bMka ^'^fla S(am8 „, BlackSM'mnmt 

P^psr£3.B0 cased £ 12.85 

Twff! IS .e ai ? d C,a8s ,nth ® Middle East 
BFTiANS. TURNER ° C ** nge and Economic Development I 

The Militant Worker 

Sottlash** Rwllca,ism ln stance and America 

IS^SmSStl^ ^if^ nta ,n S0ClB ‘ 

WWC7.50 cased E 17 . 5 Q “““toSV and European Studies. 
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KBy SOCIOLOGISTS 

- jW: fijn^furt School ; Geora Simmal • 




I SOCIOLOGY 

Crime 

control 

The Training of Prison Governors: role 

ambiguity and socialization 

byP. A. J. Waddington 

Croom Helm, £13.95 

ISBN 07099 2786 X 

Crime Control in Britain: a review of 

policy research 

edited by Ronald V. Clarke and 
Derek B, Cornish 

State Univcreity of New York Press. 

$34.50 

ISBN 0 87395 737 7 

i d S?' S Ce ^ rflI 9 uestion in tills 
JSSKP* 1 - y ‘he model of 
socialization traditionally used bv 
sociologists generalizabfe to an 
occupauon whose image is not clearly 
or consensuafly defined even to those 
who are most directly involved, the 
recruits and the training staff?" - J s 
pursued relentlessly through six chap- 

The role ambiguity of assistant pris- 

“? n flt °nc time as 
[ institutional social caseworkers and 
later as general managers, and the 

re2fme°[ San / Za • iunal difficu,ti « of 
recniitment, selection and training arc 

amply recorded. Using a variety of 

umSTmSiio 11 the ° ry ma . intains ‘hat, 

upon entenng an occupation, a heter- 
ogeneous .collection of individuals will 
be transformed into a functionaSv 

gr0I ! p - The recrults SS 

a simple perception of the Prison 

jjf rh CC ’ a H d ,5 h i s Perception apparent- 
ly changed little during the training 
(Interestingly, what changed was life 

ST l ^S ,l r n,Cnl u rchabii ''iation 1 

After iff™, f ? r J ob satisfnclion). ( 

; 

a^role they seemed to know little l 
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The main reason for this lay In the 

JfSS™* “ ° f 6f 

Light on 
the census 

««i“ cn;£l4 - 95a n d £7-S0 

ISBN0416305105and 30520 2 

SiT i*?*"# 1 Cen8us of Copula- 

mat and 


dudes that it can no longer be assumed 
that mere exposure to socializing influ- 
ences will ensure the acquisition of a 
culture. Socialization, in other words 
? M^not be thought of as a unidirection- 
al transmission of a culture by agents to 
passive recipients. It must also be 
analysed from the perspective of those 

'SSPSP t ^ he * m Pbca lions of the 
study are, at least, twofold. First 
socialization theory needs to be over- 
hauled to take into account the people 
at the receiving end; and secondly there 
fe the practical issue of taking into 
JJJJJ f 0 ^ 011 " 1 . ,he perspective of those 
being trained into such jobs as assistnm 
governors. 

h o ^ a j ( L n ® t0n,s book is an argument 
backed by a sound enough analysis and 
encouraging scepticism. Clearly writ- 
ten amf well organized, it moves 
forward liicli-by-mch towards its quite 
acceptable conclusions. At times 

ri : ni1 ! us ir be is complain- 
ing about the broken clock not correct- 
ly recording the time. But that I 

SSES^" one of ,he major ,nsks of 

diK? a , nd polish’s book is quite 
diRerem. In two parts - a lonaish 
mtroduction about the Home Office 

22SS? 1 Un t ’ Dnd 3 selection of 
nf^m C i l l j. e P°£ ls en tt»tia‘ing from it - it 
attempts to chart a number of issues 
How the Home Office’s concern for 
the prevention and control of crime 
has been interpreted and dcvdoiied 
over the years through a series' of 

3 bSafr How ,I,e con ‘ r,is «iog 
CTiiind^SiSSf c,,fl !P ,cx mt,dcls »r 

criminal behaviour have been de- 

t or 0 ^! nmod,llc ** wnpirlnl ■ 

nnuings of these research projects 

rid£ii? W 8° vcrnmoil ‘ research pro- < 
thn l lh f? essflr y Infrastructure for 
the dynamic interplay among research ( 


studies, theoretical foraSS 
policy implications. 

Jnc authors are conscioB dt ’ 
obvious criticisms of tbe3?i? : 

administrative and political coocm ' 
but, somewhat apologetically into • 
they point to some of the aniriul 1 
(for example, the ineffectiveoea s !< 
penal treatments, the ineqnbkii ' 
paroling practice, the ineffcdnw, 
of policing as scarcely fitting, life 
'Y or , d *- “‘ho scenario or senib ■ 
sketched out by some of tocrife' 1 

There are 12 papers in (be 
part, all except one already pubSftt . 
mid ranging from studies of paroles ' 
the effectiveness of increased vdtt 
security in preventing car ihefi.Tb 
selection is cramped by considerate 
of space and accessibility of ofe i. 
studies but, if it is intended tab 
represent ut ivc in some sense of tk 
unit’s work, then it will only prcwi 
further fuel to the critical fLre.Tfecrez . 
no indication of interest, for exempli, ' 


S&bhssf ips 


“e most massive and 
raj ^ciBsed rao^ for social 
^search in this country ^Tije 
S^^wrilten mainly bY geda- 
raphere and staff of the^OffiM If 
P opulation Censuses and Surveys 

SgiSTSuZ^' * ay ,0 makl ”f & 

pvientiat of the census more wTh^n. 


? C S?Su W ’ n i lt , docs not rcad easily as 
® ftSSlf and Is morc suitable Tor 
wferemre on particular tonics. Such 
wo Is seriously marred by the absence 
rh«m at Iequatc subject index. Several 

SS;h! ,ough lackin * "* 

On the criteria used for the selection 
timid 1 Th q ^ estions > ‘be authors are 
& oV? ey do - not men,Ion thepossib- 
ility of a question on Income, and fail 
to grasp the nettle of an 


‘ n ‘be management of police, in pclis 
structures, in the relationships be- 
tween the police and the pofthl 
parties, in the recruitment, seketa 
and training of police officers. To j« 
owner, the question of B ceatrafei 
locking system is important; to i 
citizen, the question or a ceniraBaJ 
|M)i icing system is a damned sight ran 
critical. 

Roy Wilkie 

Professor Wilkie is currently (Ms* 
of the deportment of admlnutrrf* 
University of Strathclyde and dinar 
of the Centre for Police Studies. 
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■" T"® 11 ™ wi income, and fa 

tioif 1 tEJ r ¥*5® of B , n ethnic ques- 
pn. The limitations of census cover- 

IE**! m P° r ‘an‘ constraint for social 
science users, need to be mndn mn „ 
apparent than they are ™ert 
census can also be used to nrodSc 

SSF+tS** P ictures o/SSal 
■%£&& ^ d ««ussion of area 

“ inadequate. THe Inductive 

■■■LSff&wssSSt 

SSSasarsB: 

snoBjfodvjhubiicutc 

to h, created from the™ ^ S T? 
dne ,0 ‘be gdogranhical 

•fflfcggfa 


Ivan Reid’s Social Class Dlffrn nte* 
Britain (1981)) is almost entirely Kf 
lecled. 

Nevertheless, it would be churS 
not to welcome this substantii 
beacon, throwing light on the potenw 
of a major data source for soon 
science research. ' 

Martin fiubner 

Martin Bulmer is a member of& \ 
Research Resources and Mew# j 
Committee of the Economic and \ 
Research Council '■'* 




Journal of Law and Sodety 
Edited by P. A. Thomas 
MarchjJuly and Noyembw 

azoo(uK)a8.oo( **m 

The Howard Jourriai 
-of Criminal Justke . 1 
Edited by A.K.Bottomley. J 
K. Pease and D.Jenldns . 

Published for The Howard 

League . 

Februaiy, June and OctonJ 

: £ 1 X 00 (UK)£J8JO(o^rm 

iristitiidonal CplesOd appl^^; 
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Basil Blackwell, ‘ 

108 Cowley Itoad, Oxford 
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Grants 


The Royal Geographical Society has 
announced ils medals and awards for 
I5UW. The Founder's Medal Is awarded 
io Sir Ranulph TWistlelon-Wyfceham- 
Fieruics (above) for polar ezpioration. 
Palron's Medal: Professor Pierre 
Gourou. formerly of Unlveretid Libre 
de Bruxelles, for fieldwork in Soulh 
Salt Alia. 

Vidorla Medal: Professor Hartshorne, 
University of Wisconsin, for contribu- 
tions to ibe study of the history of 
geographical thought, 
fiusx Medal: Dr Jevan Berrangc, Brit- 
ish Geological Survey, for leadership 
of the Bolivian Proyeclo Prccambrico 
and other geological expeditions. 
Murchison Award: Professor Stanley 
Gregory, University of Sheffield, for 
conlributions lo climatology. 

Back Award: Dr John Townshend, 
University or Reading, far contribu- 
tions to remote sensing studies. 
Cuthbert Peek Award: D. C. Ford, 
McMaster University. Canada, for 
contributions lo karst gcomorpbology 
and isotopic dating techniques. 

Oil! Memorial Award: Dr Alan Gil- 
bert. University College London, for 
contributions to Latin American 
geography. 

Edward Heath Award: Professor 
Emeritus Axel Somme, University of 
Bergen, far fieldwork in Norway and 
Atlantic fringe of Europe and studies 
of land-use and settlement. 

Professor K. Rawson, Brunei Uni- 
versity professor of design and technol- 
ogy and previously chief naval 
architect, has been elected to the 
second Fellowship of Engineering In 
the university. The first was conferred 
on the vice chancellor of the university. 
Professor R. E. D. Bishop. 

The Rollo Davidson prizes for 1984 
have been awarded lo Dr M. T. Bar- 
low of the statistical laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and Dr L. C. G. 
-Rogers of the department of mathema- 
tics and computer science. University 
College of Swansea, for their Indi- 
vidual work on aspects of stochastic 
theory and analysis. The Rollo David- 
son awards, first made in 1976. are 
supported by Individual donations and 
by royalties from two books, Sfoctoxirtr 
Analpls and Stochastic Geometry. 
Professor Maurice Crosland, professor 
of the history of science in the Universi- 
ty of Kent at Canterbury, has been 
awarded the 1984 Dexter Award for his 
work on the history of chemical lan- 
guage. a biography of the French 
scientist Gay-Lussac, and for studies of 
the "chemical revolution’'. The Dexlcr 
Award is made by a committee of Iho 
American Chemical Society on behalf 
of the Dexter Corporation, New York. 
The triennial Lister Mcdnl has been 



BRISTOL 

Dr J. W. Steeds. £lW.M;ufrom SERC 
(high voltage elect inn beam diffrac- 
tion); Dr A. K. Goldsmith, itfl.387 
from SERC (phompericidism and the 
termination of seasonal breeding); 
Professor E. G. Ellfeon, £64,812 from 
SERC (strength of cracked compo- 
nents in the creep range); Dr P. 
Waldron and Dr D. !. Block Icy. 
£41.180 from SERC (demolition of 
structures): Dr D. it. Peregrine. 
£50,800 from SERC (nonlinear effects 
on propagation of unsteady and ID 
water waves); Dr R. H. J. S frill n, 
£25,300 from SERC (two stage chan- 
nels); Di J. G. Kyle. £24.374 from 
MRC (sign processes in deaf people in 
working memory); Dr R. C. Thomas, 
£16,865 from MRC (localized ion 
activity changes resulting from 
neurone stimulation); Professor 
E. D. T. Atkins and Professor A- J. 
Bailey. £1 16.917 from ARC (structural 
studies on fibrous biopolymers); Dr 
S. E. Long and Dr G. C. Perry, 
£53,488 from ARC (bovine oestrus 
odours) ; Profcssrn 1. A. Silver, 
S56.033 from University of Pennsylva- 


Promotions 

EXETER 

Readership: Mr D. L. Perron (busi- 
ness law). 

Senior lecturerships: Dr J. G. Roddick 


tionj; Mr D. F. Pugsley llaw); Mr 
C. S. O. Cousins (physics); Dr R. W. 
Wilkin (sociology). 


LONDON 

Personal professorships: Dr Michael 
Black [plant physiology. Queen Eli- 
zabeth College); Dr David Bloor (po- 


BRISTOL 

Senior lectureships: Dr R. Bolster 
(Preach); Dr G. E. Carl (history); Dr 
A. T. Richardson (engineering 
mathematics); Dr G. C. Perry (animal 
husbandry); MrC. L. F. Attneid (eco- 
nomics). 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Readerships: Dr Saved Hossan Amin 

S ttcrnatlonal trade law. Middle East); 

r Duncan Chisholm (flow of vapour/ 
liquid mixtures); Dr Jagannalhan 
Go mat am (applied mathematics); Dr 
Clivo Morgan (ecology and manage- 
ment or wildlife resources); Dr Robert 
Pringle (microelectronics); Dr Roger 
Willey (asbestos analysis). 

Senior lectureships: lack: Charlton 

S law and public administration); Dr 
ohn Pugh fphysks). 



S56.033 from University or Pennsylva- 
nia (CBF metabolism in stroke and 
shock); Dr F. Carswell, £26,489 from 
Wellcome Trust (histological basis of 
Immediate sensitivity In ilia ret); Pro- 
fessor D. L. Easty, £10,684 from the 
British National Committee for Pre- 
vention of Blindness and £1 1 ,000 from 
Iris foundation for Prevention of 
Blindness (storage of eyes for corneal 
Drafting); Dr J. A. O. Russell, 113,960 
from Mental Health Foundation (sup- 
port scheme for hnndlcanpcd children 
in family); Dr T. J. Nlcnnlls, £12,155 
from Nuffield Foundation (seasonal 
breeding in animals nod birds); Profes- 

Chairs 

Professor Richard Edwards, professor 
of human metabolism and head of the 
department of medicine. University 
College. London School of Medicine, 
has been appointed to the chair of 
medicine at llw University of Liver- 

BrAnne Taitersfleld. reader in medi- 
cine at the University of Southampton, 


snr A. J- K. Webster, £10.369 from 
Home uf Rest for Horses fair hygiene 
in stables): Professor R. II. OHewill. 
£12,146 from IC*I pic (concentrated 
non-aquei'iis suspensions) 

HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Dr F. S. Uhlndcr. £70.600 from SERC 
(highly turbnihBrged diesel engines); 
Dr J. Gordon. £27,600 from SERC 
(high speed secure data transmission); 
Small Manufacturing Industries De- 
velopment Association / Teaching 
Company Scheme, £57,f>ttl from 
SERC; Mr C F. Held, f 14.UOO from 
SERC (flexible assembly applied to 
product families); Dr D. R. Philpoit. 
£15,400 from MoD (shock wave in- 
terference); Dr I. Ludlow and Dr P. 
Kaye, £126.000 from MoD (panicle 
analysis by light scattering); Digital 
Systems Laboratory. £180,500 from 
SERC; Mr N. Counts, £39.800 from 
Home Office (enhancement of speech 
I intelligibility on tape recordings); Dr 
Dixon. £28,000 from Commission ot 
European Communities (optimization 
of engine fuel consumption); Dr I. 
Hough, £20,500 from SERC (Infrared 
and optical astronomical polarimeiry ); 
Dr B. Piggoil. £29,000 from SERC 
(x-ray absorption of nickel in biological 
systems); Dr Blinkhorn, £166.400 from 
NFER-Nclson Publishers 

(psychometric research); Dr D. Caw- 
scy. £14.900 from Transport and Hoad 
Research Laboratory (premature fai- 
lure of bituminous macadam wearing 
courses); Mr J. Miller, £108,900 from 
Manpower Services Committee (gui- 
dance and counselling services in YOP 
and Open Tech programme); Mr I. 
Miller, £95.700 from DES (curriculum- 
led insHlutiunal reorganization); Mr 
N. Macartney, £34,300 from British 
Library (Information technology in 
libraries). 


Events 


Dr Richard Jarrell (clinical epidemiol- 
ogy, United Medical and Dental 


upported by Individual donations and ogy. United Medical and Denial A . , 

y royalties from two books, SrorJuartr Schoob): Dr Ebrahim Hassonali Mam- M^t'^OlRTrY^^nTS 
Incests and Stochastic Geometry. dani (electrical and electronic en- p- ' 11 ^ 


dani (electrical and electronic en- 
gineering). 

Readerships; Dr Gian F. Boitnzzo 
(dlnlcal Immunology, Middlesex Hos- 
pital Medical School); Peter J. Cole 
(thoracic medicine, Cardlolhoracic In- 
stitute); Oavin R. Drewry (social 
administration, Bedford College); Ed- 
ward J. Godolphin (statistics. Royal 
Holloway College); Dr Christopher 
Oreen (history of an, Courtauld Instl- 
lute of Art); Dr Frank C. Hay (im- 
munology, Middlesex Hospital Medic- 
al School); Dr Brian Meldnim (ex- 
perimental neurology, Institute or 
Psychiatry); Dr Oliver Pratt (ex- 
perimental chemical pathology. Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry), Dr Pat rida Shipley 
(occupational psychology). 


wuvewty of Cambridge. Professor 
Caine b being recognized for his work 
ui transplantation, surgery, and in par- 
Hcuiar for his work on chemical Im- 
raimo -suppression. 


a! School); Dr Brian Meldnim (ex- 
perimental neurology, Institute or 
Psychiatry); Dr Oliver Pratt (ex- 
perimental chemical pathology. Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry); Dr Patricia Shipley 


The new chair of the Central Council 
for Education and Training in Social 
Work Is to be Mi Joan Cooper, former 
director of social work service in the 
DHSS and an honorary visiting re- 
search fellow at Iho University of 
Sussex. 

The Further Education Unit has 
appointed Dr Donnis Drysdale as ils 
deputy chief officer. 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Assistant director: Dr Keith Clements- 
Jewery. 

Lecturer: Richard Foley (computer 
Studies). 


Native , 
charm 

April 16 saw the public open- 
ing of the George Brown col- 
lection at the Hancock 
Museum, University of New- 
castle upon Tyne. Brown was 
born in 1835 and worked for 
48 years among the natives of 
Samoa, New Ireland, New 
Guinea and the Solomon Is- 
lands, Top, curator Tony 
Tynan examines part of 
Brown’s important ethnologic- 
al collection. Above, a photo- 
graph of George Brown him- 
selfT 


the University ot Noinngnam, inc urst i 
chair within Hie school of medicine to 
be established at Nottingham City | 
Hospital. 

Professor Raymond W. Ogden has 
been appointed to a chair in mathema- 
tics at the University of Glasgow. 
Professor Ogden is currently at Brunei 
University in the department of 
mathematics and statistics. 

Dr Christopher Brumfit, reader in 
cducaton at the University of London 
Institute of Education, is to be the new 
professor of education si tire. Univefsi- 
I 1 iy of Southampton: The present head 
of OErmfln M the Universltyof Kecle, 
Professor Alan Bnnce. fs also moving 
to Southampton, ns professor of 
German. 

Professor Michael Hart, FRS, al pre- 
sent Wheatstone professor of physics in 
King's College: London, has been 
appointed to llw new chair of physics at 
the University of Manchester. 

Publications 

International Faculty Erchanees Is a 
22-page bookie l offering guidelines for 
reciprocal academic exchanges and 
listing sources of funding and informa- 
tion, it is available for {3.00 from the 
International Programs Office, 219 
Whitmore Building. University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts 01003 USA. 


“Glasgow in Twentieth Century Scot- 
tish Literature" is a one-day confer- 
ence tobe held al Strathclyde ^ Universi- 
ty's Baird Hall of Residence on Satur- 
day, May 19. Speakers will include Dr 
DouglAs Gifford, Alasdalr Gray, au- 
IhOT of Lanark and 1982. ranine, 
Hamlsh Whyte of the Mitchell Library 
and Dr David Robb, secretary of the 
Association for Scottish Literary Stu- 
dies. 

Revolutionary new 1 computer systems 
and educational technology will be on 
display at an Open Day emitted “Com- 
puters in University Teaching" to be 
held at Queen Mary College on Mon- 
day, April 30. 

Call for papers; the British Society of 
Gerontology will be holding its annual 
conference at the University of Leeds 
between September 21 and 24. This 
year's theme is "Ageing: a creative 
response*'. 

Anyone wishing to submit a paper 
should do so by August 1 . enclosing an 
abstract of no mopa than. 200, words. ■ 
Further details and address for. ab- 
stracts: Alan Butler, department Of 
jH^chialiy, University of Leeds. LS2 

Sir Gordon Borrfe, director general of 
fair trading, will deliver the thirty-sixth 
scries of Hnmlyn Lectures at the Old 
Theatre, London School of Econo- 
mics, Houghton Street, WC2, on May 
1 , 3, 8 ana 10, fit S p.m. Sir Gordon's 
subject will be “The Development of 
Consumer Law and Policy: Bold Spirits 
and Timorous Souls". 

Two lectures at UMfST in May: Pro- 
fessor Joseph Rotblai will give the 
Bowden Lecture on “Soda! Respond- 


Wednesday, May 16. at 2.15 pm, Pni* 
Leith will discuss the “Ladles' Hand- 
icap**. the American Express Women 
in Manage meal Lecture. 
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pies human 
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FJclkm Trap (A312; prog 6). 
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a rtiSe- 
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t l?10 f 

?M* .hwe^loi Learning. It all depend* oh 
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Geology. Mineral* under the microscope 
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|5rty. and other modrlllag (T233; 
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13J0 LuthemuS Modeh and Methods. . One 
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. 638* The Romantic Poeu. Wordsworth and raera- 
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Research and 
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Institutes of Technology 
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CognJUvo aapada ol InlormBlIan systems; speech technotogy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 
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; Computer Science 
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(Z) ,cd b y Doctors Ourd and . 

, Wat$op, Is worfcing on the dcsigh'and Implcmcniatioriof 






progress iri|obpl)k data-driven (dataflow) add deiit'and 



UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURESHIPS 

Applications are Invited for three Lectureships funded bv the 
U.G.C. to support research and teaching in the field of 
Information Technology. 

Two appointments will be made In the Computing 
Laboratory (Refs. 16 and 17) and one In the Department of 
Electrical and Electronic Engineering (Ref. 18). Work in the 
two departments is closely interrelated, particularly in the 
research areas Indicated. The posts are available from 1st 
October 1884. 

Candidates will be expeoted to be suitably qualified and to 
nave had postgraduate experience. In industry or in a 
university. Preference will be given to candidates whose 
background Is relevant to research In ona or more of the 
following areas of interest: 

Post AIRsf. 16) 

FORMAL METHODOLOGIES 
AND TOOLS 

— for the specification and design of large software/ 
hardware systems. 

PoM B (Ref. 17) 

STOCHASTIC MODELLING 

systems pwfo,mflnce and/or rellabllfty of computing 

Post C (Ref. 18) : 

VLSI DESIGN 


— develi 
.Integrate 


reent of computer based tools for layout of ' 


Salary will ba on the Leoturera' scale: £7,190114,126 per 
annum according to age, qualifications and experience. 

Fllrthai .1 .l - . 
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pUJ Royal Military College 
.W, of Science 

RMCS, Shrtvanham, Oxfordshira. provides a range ert undgnnM. 
postyaduals and poet experience coureee for mainly army penonntl, id a 
supports an aettvo research programme. From lei August CranUd iHtbatf 
Technology will cany oul the civilian toachfng and research acthmsi d Is 
College under contract from the Ministry of Delence. In anMpaUonof D*«ar» 
seok llw following alnfl 

Senior Research 

Officer Nuclear Physics 

An experienced graduele phyaldsl or engineer It required to tool Iwmurt 
(•am utlliing the nuctear accelerator (adlillos In live Rutherlord Ulxntay. lift 
■real ol Irdereal are curronlly Ion beam enatyus ol euriacaa lor ■ lurterf 
defence applications. Duties Includo Initiating and directing new murt 
projects, oo-ordlnaling the research programme ol the laboratory togniera* 
eentor acadomta itaN. budgeting end the euporvisJon ol student pnlsdt Stir/ 
£10.710 to C 14,125. RefGEI/22 

Senior Research 

Officer —• Chemistry ] 

lo RdmMalraie rare well contracts in Hie diemlcel systems group. An ttsmlll 
V knowledge of, expkMlvM. the behaviour ol vapour douds or ffcvdri 
prelection from liquids and vapoure would be an edvonlege. Appkants w 
poeeou a higher dogroo In chemistry or ■ rotated subject. 6Miy Ct0.M0to 
£14.126. Re I Q El/23 


Teaching Assistant- 

Chemistry 

to teach Chemistry to "A* level and frit year general degree MM 
Responslbllltlee wU include: lecturing and practical instruction In chpjw 
organlaalion and management ol leaching laboratories: prepanUon oMsxJN 
•ui and matertaJ lor studanU. Opportunities lot ro»ea/tn and rngtoWW”* 


wMiMwiuffrai dtiuvhi pxumg s ooou naiuiffii^" . 

degrealn chemistry or a related science and have an aplltutfe tor teachtofl-e 4 ** 
C7,fOO(oCI1,B1S. Ref GE124 

TeachingAssociates- 

Electronic/Electrical Engineering 

■A .... 


♦wchtog. t^SSnSciuda undertaking laboratory supervision tn i 
•todento, appflettfon of epedafel laboratory equipment, and some umne*** 
« e laboratory. The vaeanctos are In Ihe areas ol. 

• BectnHnagneUe eysteme engineering: irterowav* Wtn«* ll * lV 
meaaiKemem and CAD. 

• Wormsdlon Engineeri n g: electronics end oommuntoatton engmeerinf- 

• Conl/oJ and Guidance: control guidance systems. ••• 

^ OtoetogrieMAaref/wsal; t Oh May. 


TH6 CITY UNIVERSITY 
CENTRE FOR SOFTWARE RELIABILITY 
IT LECTURESHIP 


fe.ir* r:*:v-~.dS f ? i J 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
“NEW BLOOD” LECTURESHIPS 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

Application* arc Invited from suitably qualified candidates for the following 
Lectureships tenable from 1st October, 1984. Candidates for the *Ncw 
Blood' posis must he under 35 years and persons holding pennanrnf Univer- 
sity appointments in the UK arc ineligible for consideration. 


New Blood 
Lectureships 


DEPARTMENT 

Midwifery 


Mechanical Engineering 


Veicrioaiy Medicine 


Electronics A Electrical 
Engineering Ref. No. 
52351) 

Cell Diology Ref No. 
5234T 

Physiology 


Orthopaedic Surgery 


Chemistry 


Accountancy 


RESEARCH AREA 
Obstetrics & Gynaecology - Foetal 
Medicine. Closing date for 
applications: 25th May, 1984. Ref No. 
5230T 

Laser Technology and 
Manufacturing Systems. Closing date 
for applications: 7th June, 1984. Ref 
No. 5244T 

Veterinary Dermatology. Cosing date 
for applications: 18th May, 1984. Ref 
No. 5232T 


Electronic Device Engineering. Closing 
date for applications: 21<t May, 1984 


Human Physiology and Nutrition. 
Gosing date for applications: 31st 
May, 1984. Ref No. 5236T 

Pattern Recognition/Image Processing. 
Gosing date for applications: 14th 
May, 1984. Ref No. 523IT 

Orthopaedic Biomechanics. Gosing 
date for applications: 31st May, 1984. 
Ref No. 3243T 

Inorganic - Transition Metal 
Complexes. Closing dale for 
applications: I7tb May, 1984. Ref No. 
5233T 

20th Century Scottish Theatre. Gosing 
date for applications: 30th May, 1984. 
Ref No. 524IT 

International Accounting and 
Financial Management. Gosing date 
for applications: 8th June, 1984. Ref 
No. S245T 


Information Technology 
Lectureships 


Electronic! it Electrical 
Engineering 


Two Lectureships for Ihe MSc course 
In Optical Information Technology. 
Gosing dale for applications: 4th 
June, 1984. Ref No. 5237T 


Salary for the above non-dinical posts will be on the Lecturers' scale 
(£7,190^14^115). with placement according to age, qualifications and 
, experience. Salary for the clinical posts will be on the scale for clinical 
• teacheri. The maximum on Ihe Lecturers' scale is £16,440. Appropriate 
honorary grading will be determined by the Greater Olasgow Health Board. 

Further particulars for tho above pasta may be obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office, University of Olasgow, Olasgow Q12 8QQ, where 
applications, giving Ihe names and addresses of not more than three referees 
should be lodged by appropriate doting date. 

Ar reply please quote appropriate reference numbers. 


University of London 

• » J 1 ®.? College School of 
Me dicine & Dentistry 

Denmark Hill 
London SE6 8RX 

SENIOR 

• lectureships 

.. CLINICAL IMAGING 

from > oi!ilf w, i nB . invited 

■ *9 physical 

' Mat o7 M J la P aciencea Tor the 
*• Eunice, r r SenT ? r Lecturer In 
•• poet Tiita new 
' ilihn'd heon eateb- 

T atty ^ r J* London Untver- 

.<ssia 


University of the 
Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg 

Department of Sociology 

LECTURER 

Applications ere Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sona, regard leas of sex. race, 
colour or national origin, for 


1 •' ®a&blish ; ert W *2 1 have already 
. »SS aVL^ Amputation In 
Jhe •fpeflence in 

> rSai.fS' 1 ®" of non-lonla- 
vantagS. on would he an 

malte^jf^E^utrnent will be 
• ipr LittuZl® hon-ctlrUcBl Ssn- 
.r f 16,92s ™ r . acaJ, l l < 4 la L ;s ^-- 
: Lon ‘ lo n WeighUng) 1 . 

’ .„^Vrther 






appointment to the poet of 
Lecturer In the Department of 
Sociology. 

Applications will be wet 

mad from persona qualirieL 

to teaoh In the general field or 
sociology or one or It* special- 
leatlone. A , knowledae ,of 
labour eta tlatlce r would be an 
additional advantage. 

The Deportment offer* 
courses In sociology end 
Industrial sociology^ at boUi 
undergraduate and post- 
graduate level. 

The salary will be In the 
range R 12.637 — kBB.175 per 
annum. A pensionable 
allowance of 12% 1 b also pay- 

t .ble. The initial salary, and 
aval of appointment will ho 
determined according to the 
qualifications end experience 
of the successful applicant. 

■ Benefits for rnll-M me per- 
manent staff include penelon 
-nd medical aid fund member- 
hip, an annual bonus, <»* 
smtasion of tuition fees, for 
ependant* attending tile 
University, generous leave 
privileges ana a housing sub- 
sidy ilfr. eligible). A , travel, 
removal and setUIng-ln 
allowance may be payable. 

The possibility of a contract 
appointment may be 
considered. 

Duties ere to be assumed I as 
soon eg possible during the 
198^ ecedemic year. 

. AnplicatJonH should be 
lodged by Slit May 1084. 

For a detailed Inform at I on 
sheet contact Mr Qeof/ Hen- 

•fltlgi s Wnc^ ca c^» r ; 
SnXn 


... 


Applications are Invited for the following fifteen lectureships 
funded under the U.G.C. "New Blood" schema. Applicants 
should normally be under 35 years of age. The posts are 
available from 1 st October 1984. 

Agricultural Biochemistry and Nutrition - 
Agricultural Biochemistry (Post Ref. 1) 

The Department has a long standing commitment In Ihe field of 
biochemistry and nutrition ol ruminant livestock, with particular 
reference to microbial dlgasllon within the rumen and Its 
significance for Ihe host animal. Applications for thla post are 
invited from suitably qualified persons preferably with 
considerable expertise In the technique of recombinant DNA 
technology and an interest In working in Ihe applied Held of 


agricultural science. Although situated In the Department of 
Agricultural Biochemistry and Nutrition the appointee would be 


expected to work closely with Professor P. T. Emmerson in the 
Department of Biochemistry, Faculty of Science, and would be 
responsible for developing a research programme directed to 
some aspect relevant to tne nutrition of ruminant livestock. 


Agricultural Engineering 
Soil Machine Mechanics 


: livestock. 


Soil Machine Mechanics (Post Ref. 2) raseflrt * and/0r ,ndualfTal 8 *p ertonM - 


well established in the department (or prokaryote gene cloning, 
the molecular genetics of fungi and the cloning of higher plant 


Inorganic Chemistry - 
Organometalllc chemistry (Post Ref. 9) 

The successful candidate will be expected to be involved in 
teaching, with a major commitment to research in the 
organometalllc area. Candidates should hold a Ph.D. degree 
and soma research experience at the postdoctoral level Is 
desirable. 

Mechanical Engineering - Robotics and 
Production Engineering (Post Ref. 10) 

Candidates should have Interests and experience in Robotics 
and Production Engineering. The Lecturer will be expected to 
take part In undergraduate and postgraduate leaching and to 
contribute to extensive departmental research In the relevant 
areas. A strong commitment to Industrial co-operation will be 
essential. Candidates should have a good Honours degree In 
Mechanical Engineering or a related field, with subsequent 
research and/Or industrial experience. 


Candidates, who should have experience In soil mechanics, will 
be expected to take a long terra Interest In the development of 
theoretical work In soil deformation, Its verification In lha 
laboratory and Its application In engineering devices In 
agriculture, civil engineering end marine technology. 

Archaeology - (Post Ref. 3) 

This post will be in the Held of Early lalamlo archaeology. 
Applicants should be archaeologists with appropriate field- 
experience prepared to devote themselves to the Early Islamic 
period, and not necessarily only those with qualifications In Ihe 
Islamic field. 

Chemical Engineering - Process 
control and modelling (Post Ref. 4) 

Candidates should have a good Honours degree In an 
engineering discipline and should have postgraduate experience 
in tne relevant field. Industrial experience would be an 
advantage. 


Civil Engineering - 
Transport Operations (Post Ref. 5) 

The Transport Operations Research Group (TORG) under the 
direction of Professor P. J. Hills is expanding Its activities Into 
the field of Information Technology applied to Transport. The 
successful applicant will be one who has knowledge and 
experience of the latest techniques either in urban traffic control 
or in transport operations and can Identify the scope and 
potential for exploiting IT in transport. Besides normal 
postgraduate teaching commitments, the postholder will share 
responsibility for securing, managing and reporting on research 
projects whose value currently exceeds £Vfa m. The rostering of 
hirtner links between TORG and the transport Industry will be 
particularly Important. 

Clinical Biochemistry and 
Metabolic Medicine - (Post Ref. 6) 

This post will form a key part of a group developing miniaturised 
electrodes for In vivo and In vitro use. Previous experience of 
enzyme electrodes a major advantage. 

Education - Mathematics Education 
in primary schools (Post Ref. 7) 

Applications are Invited from well-qualified Mathematicians with 
substantial recent experience of Primary school leaching for a 
Lectureship In the University School of Education. The person 
appointed will join the core team of lecturers responsible for the 
expanding Primary PGC, and contribute to In-service courses. 
.He or she will also undertake research Into the teaching 
methods used by primary teachers with and without 
Mathematics qualification, and Into the use primary schools 
make of Mathematics specialists as consultants. 

Genetics -Eukaryote 
molecular genetics (Post Ref. 8) 

We are seeking to appoint a research scientist active In the field 
of eukaryote molecular genetics with experience In eukaryote 
cane cloning who wishes to undertake a research programme 
Involving the use of recombinant DNA techniques. Facilities ere 


University of London 
King's College London) 
Queen Elizabeth College 
Chelsea College 

TEMPORARY 
, LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH 

- ....-Ucetione ere Invited, for 
tho above post, for appoint- 
ment from October 1984 for 
one year. Preference will be 
-■ven to candidates with a epe- 
_.al interest in 19th century 
literature. . 

Salary on the scale £7, 190 
ta '£14,123 per annum plus 
£1,186 .pet* annum London 
Allowance. 

Application forme end for 
thsr particular* ere available 
from Mrs. p. H arrow, iAaale 
tent Renletre r r KUi 
' tndon. .Strand. 

JC2B 

etlQllId „■ a . r- ----- 

csto with uia nemoe or. two 
referoea u soon i 
and mot -jjijqf pj. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Italian 
Studies 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications ere invited for 
a Temporary Lectureship .In 
the Department of ' Italian 
Studies rrom I October 3984 
lo St March 1985. -The suc- 
cessful candidate^ -vrtll be 
expected to tench Renaissance 
pain Una end contribute to the 
usQhlna or Italian lenauanB at 
Applicants should 
uellfled in Italia i 

Ji a special Inter 

eat in Italian Renaissance Art. 
The appointment will be on 
the first three points of the 
^echurar salary soalo (£7.1 99- 

. Purtlter particulars may be 
merit . i Office, university 

. ra'fvwW.n'.pSnsssss 


Metallurgy and Engineering Materials 
- Engineering Ceramics (Post Ref. 11) 

The duties will ba lo develop research In the manufacture and 
applications of new and Improved ceramlo materials for 
engineering purposes and b develop undergraduate leaching In 
thla and related fields, Preference will be given to candidates 
with Industrial experisnee In ihe production, development or use 
of ceramics as engineering materials and with proven research 
ability. An Interealln and knowledge of nitrogen and carbon 
ceramics would be an advantage. 

Physics - Quantum gravity 
and cosmology (Post Ref. 12) 

Thla post will be In the Department ol Theoretical Physics. The 
successful applicant will be expected to collaborate with 
Prolessor P. C. W. Davies’ research group, whose current 
activities Include quantum aspects of gravity and their 
application to the early stages of the universe. Applicants should 
have postdoctoral research experience In at least one of the 
following areas: quantum gravity, gauge theories, general 
relativity, cosmology. 

Physics - Experimental Atomic Physics 
(Post Rof. 13) 

The Department of Atomic Physica hae current research 
Interests in charged particle collisions, photoionization of Ions by 
VUV synchrotron radiation and laser and conventional 


8peqtroscqpy. Applicant* should have Interests broadly In these 
areas. Preference wfJf be given to (hose Interested In studying 
atomic and molecular systems using synchroiron or laser 


radiation. The department is Involved In teaching balh physics 
and astronomy degree courses . 

Politics - East Asia: Public Policy 
and Government in Japan (Post Ref. 14) 

The successful candidate, who will be a apecteflat In Japanese 
government and politics, will be expected to undertake research 
and teaching In Japanese government and public polloy. 
Preference Is likely lo be given lo candidates with research 
Interests In Japanese government-industry relations. An 
additional Interest In other aspects of East Asia, or comparative 
public polloy will ba an advantage. 

Soli Science - (Post Ref. 15) 

We are seeking a chemist, biochemist or microbiologist, 

C * ably with research experience In soli organic matter or 
substances, lo study the factors influencing carbon 
turnover In soils. A knowledge of one or more of the following 
would be an advantage: microbial biomass and activity 
measurements, 14 e dating, spectroscopic techniques. 

Salary will be on the Leoturers 1 scale: £7,1 90-El 4, 126 per 
annum according to aga, qualifications and experience. 


NE1 7RU. Applications (3 copies), giving the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be received riot later 
than 18th May 1984. 


!ii 


The University of 
Sussex 

CHAIR OF 

AMERICAN STUDIES 


Ths Univaraltv wistioa to 
aopalnt to tha Chair or Arjiar- 
Ican Studios. 


Tho appoints a will load an 
AraarJeon Studios faculty 
raapojulbla for pranmmmei 
In Literature, in History and 
in the Social Solancoa within 
die School or Bngllah ana 
American Studies. Tho., salary 
a not Inao than £17.375 
with U.S.8. 

daujlaiat January? 
aa soon aa poaalbla (hereafter, 

Further particulars' and 


... Pefao final 

Qmce, Buaaax House, Uhlvar- 

HI 


University of London 
- Birkbeck College 

LECTURER IN 
COMMONWEALTH 
HISTORY 

implication* arajnvltsd for 
- _ T cturoahlp In History, to 
teach principally tha History 
or the Dr(Uah Commonweal tn 
and Empire since 101 4. The 
. la tenable rrojn 1st Olio 
r 19B4 and atarttnu salary 
will ba on tha lower part of 

(under review’ — — *■’ **■* 


. * 1 1 - • * jiu n - a . » m-j vi ■in i . ■ 


M.Mr (HUM- auu duplication 

forma may ba obtained from 
tha Assistant Secretary (Per 
sormalMTHBS), Birkbeck Cal 
i, Malet Street, Land 
iE 7HX, talnphona Ol-S — 
6633 axt. 329, Otherwise, 
applications (In . duplicated 
. _ full CV and names or 
- raforeea should be aent to 
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Universities continued 


University of London 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


tiietimks HIUHKR EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


jup i iMiwcDPiTu _ “New Blood” Lectureships 

HE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER JSSTS MSS ,V e ,ollowln8 " N ' w B,0 ° d " leclu ' 

“MBUf Dl AAl^ll _ Department of Economics 

El WW L fI ! ark f te - fnvpMng work on either the do 

m __ _ ^ * s ,Pf cls capital marksls, taxation ol llnancl 

LECTURESHIPS sasss°' iri * * »*» « « 

AppitesBonj an inwied to, mm i — u. . Departments of Economic History 


*?r “w toning Lectureships .liable ta, , 
ucrooar 1B64 in the tallowing Departments and fields: 

1. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(PLANT CELL PHYSIOLOGY) 

£E5m£ PSSXZF"* <REF - L03B) Tf,ls i p"' "»■ 


diiiSSTniteita. m " nancl " ,B,VICM °' ■"«* 

Departments of Economic History 
and Industrial Relations 

JSSttrs ssssss* sirate » ias «— ** 


Department of Social Science 
and Administration 


— 


1 2. ENGINEERING 

(ENGINEERING DESIGN) 

’ U t* " um0 ""» ="d Imaginative mind 

«5S sees i’sss^ssss nEsss? 

wjy chatenging: It to concerned UhSlS SSlSSSr 

)nw^l« C * IJ i^. fl A d ° r 1tntc,lon > Particularly structuraJ funcflon and 

ggpsssassg: 

3. ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 

« » * 

4. OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

sbmb& 

5. PHYSICS (PARTICLE PHYSICS) 

* als^SSL, i 

P0«t no. 4 on 31 May i B&. ^ na - 1 0,0Be * on 4 May 1&4 and 


Department of Statistical 
ind Mathematical Sciences 


a h ociences 

MS 5 K?aS 0mat,C8 " COmbinatof 1 a opHmlsatlon methods In Opera- 

ET, 160-El 4, 125 a yea" plusVl 1 0 ? tiillliJSS, S tor *"**•«■ 

ssmimimm 

— (14726) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ' 

GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

HEAD OF 
B.ED. COURSES 

SSSSSsSSStSS ® 6 

and to develop U» new B S SSKJSSSJS , , £!.J. n '. Se,v,C8 B Ed. 

»BAffliar-=aEHrS 

2 psssa*sa=r ,, ”«" 

Closing dale for receipl of applications 18th May 1BB4. 

— (14720) 


The University of 
Lancaster 

"£*as bass? 1 "”* 

w.. A 5 Sit e S l r ,on * *■ tar 

doctor op the : 

CUftffiRIA AND 
LANCASHIRE 

archaeology 

UNIT 

sssrw asr*^ 


iKi'S 1:1 

;'t I; 4;.^ 

i. : p: ‘ i. : *Vi. 

Ui 


iHLi: - «i - . 


. IcnUOrii • 

University of Essex 

Do part mem of Chemistry 

Chair of 
chemistry 

™? l 5f-5\JF OPfl * n,c °r PhysJ- 
3fc, ■"£• BrafaroRBa , 

"JE 


University of Essex 

Department of Sociology 

. NEW BLOOD 

lectureship 

»(SSK?Sa55^a 

&r£SS; 

-§ 30 ttSi 

SSSf7i ^^•»°wWISE: 


Unlveraltyof Waikato 
Hamilton, New Zealand 

JUNIOR 

. ^LECTURER(S), 

lec TS5£ h;sen A>r 

lecturer 

management 

STUDIES 

invited ror 

fcss 

ft Management 8?ujiS» l,n fif 

sfl? ■^isr ,v ?Ai n * “f® 

daorae wtfh 

gJBJfemmiS or^ etuJy. rSlateS 
■lonil Iralnlna ieUi?tl£l' rfM ‘ 

s^fesausE;' 


a?sr "; P VAiA bl v ro w r v-r- 


' msS^sih' 


»ly auoel. ' 


University of Essex 

Department i of Law • 


Morkattno 

•■ Bualnepg Policy ■■ . 
^?"m. m0T1t/Prt 1 duc ‘ 1 on 

'(te3fS8F“ , s 

•S®sa%AfeS- 


The University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 

Management Centre 

anaaea^ 

„ LECTURER in 
MARKETING (REF: 
603/166) 

ttS&gn&JBSSX 

LECTURER IN 

w, strategic 

MANAGEMENT (REF* 
604/166) 

«^S*4Sd^ ,B D e “ Pw'fy at 

zmsri™ 


■^arJSt 

andcond 
froiti Th 


WWlo.-fS 

■per annum.' 




.fflwsa® Br5& 

Rej|latrar L »- ; f, 


e ration 
candidates 
Industrial 


kH 

■aanili in thufEHS^™ 1 







1 -i ■ • - . ."■"■Sr, .. . • . •• 

. ^ PPl MSl^‘ -nd fur. 


:?F” 

*Vn|*m 
■minafiBr 
ngh— 


UNIVERSITY OFLON^b^ ossBSBI 

institute of psyS ¥ 1; ® . 

“New Blood 1 ’ N niversities contm ued 

Lectureshios !■ 

Octoben°l984 r8 lnvi,od for lha following techrodi/p, u , ?; BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 
Department of Biochemistry Daportmant of Chemistry 

Candidates should hnvo ex^nM^Mn^ (R9ft RWTh ^ j 1 ■ "New Blood " 

aonnHf^rn ,oc,inol ®0 y Qnd anfntarsHrllhe?^ Lectureship In 

gonollc Components of montill Ilfnnou IP®. Phamletru 


lamlHal mental lllnosa. The aucce98lulflnX= 0 r°?. lrto Swe" 61 ch#mi,1 7 Hr ^ “ 

contrlbulo to Iho tonchlno of btS« . Snduet rswirw !a «nid mcUim. 

Blochemlsta and PsychlnSlsts ^ N0Urobf( % b |& 

Morchhnnlba iBppUcaUon forma are «w.ii. M ^_lr tSS^^JSlISSZST M 


Cl Jk.li “ ' iriais. ■;-- | r enCB of lha syMlMBa and 

t-iinner information and application (nrm. ... „ » : diMscwiuivin of ibonmi or omar solid. 

Morchb.n |hs , 

_ DM sea Imh (01 applicants la 35 on 1 

Departments of Payohology and Child a a*.i. • 0eMb# ' ,B84 - 

, L R E «s 7 NDE ™~ 2 Lectureship In 

iSS^SSSL^ 

Appllcania should have expertise In the field of ' SS*i» wfih research etpartenu in 

mem and have skills In observational studta olSHi 811 *' 0,flanlc Chwrfl1 ^ p 7 B,fl,aOI T y h ln Bn a, “ 
Further narilmlB» .. J. siuaiea Of famlfyrniariceai , Of medicinal chemistry The person 

Stevsna DflnertmL 0 * 01 ! ■PpHcatlon forma ara avallahiah. J "■ w oinw 4 *® “ connibuts 

anvena, Department of Psychology. Ta|- 01 - 7 oawii J?!? ' iq*« o* ofgxnie chamiitry at 

Salary according to age auallfl CB i£nc \ , 1,1 HU \ - ^ *6* M and ,D undBrtBk8 

Jss l Sf , i ona ®hould be returned to the Saontarv 1 14126 Bnn m?- £5 


per annum plus E1.186 London r Al& ' 


n ^ UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
Department of Electronics and Electrical Englnt* 

^^LECTURESHIPS in 
ELECTRONICS AND ELECT 1 
ENGINEERING 

Throo I nnlkirAnLl. _aa 


£14,126 pet annum, pfua CI.IBfl per 
annum London ASowance, with U8S 
benaflti 

PTaaia aend an addreaied envelope 
to the Personnel Secretary, Brunei 
Urlyerelty. Uxbridge. Middlesex, UBS 
'3PH, to ootaln en eppHcetlan form and 
further particular*. Closing data lor 
ratum of application forms: 2B May 

IN*. 

Brunal Unlvorafty h an 
Equal Opportunity Employer 

11*8781 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


kiiuinccmnu \- ■ . ■* 

p,J2! r ® 8 Lociureshlpa are olfored In the Dapartmonl ol BarteJ" ' LBCtUreSnip 

*g^ a^jteatss£55m in Marketing 

• T _ i‘ • Applications are invited from 

' 12 P0STS “ S f .h, Deparlme'nt if 

new_M.Sc. Couise In Opllcal In lormu llmr Tnphmlhviu teach^*" 1 marltailriB to 


* «v ■ w — iriDii I 

newTSsfc U rI.Snn O u 0 P,®!" made flva,labl » ln COfTK 

Sffi gMegsasBaattc 


Management Studies lo loin a group 
leaching marketing to 
: undergraduate and poitgraduale 
courses within the Department and 
,. . to students studying ror degrees in 

LECTURESHIP in ELECTRONICS! i 
EUECTRJCAL ENGINEERING (Ref. jf(),52sf r i fr sal^ lei ^hln 984 a'ca1e £7,190- 

fflasssasr 

^ Person wth an (merest In IhTSSm^. requeati for further 

H SSBB E?aasBBaasgg> ^£.rss^r.s 

and Mlcrocomputora. “n “p r< ;■ Officer, quoting ref. 84/18 MB. 

FnrtSf r.r ,nl . r0fiWKCh ,a *° n lunriod W»i many WusMal cort*k V K. J. 

Unlvaralfy of fi Q aao^ y oi* ob,alnBd ,rom ,ha Aoad8[Tl(o " Infonnil dbcutlon,’ 

PodBt?d Sn2 bSS' Ijjf jL” • 7 9 S , 4 n0 ‘ m0rt ,han Ihr8#rel8(*«»i** . ; Loughborough Lekestenhlre 

quota appropriate Rsf. No. 


ext. 4S4) ror 

Leicestershire 

(14878) 


• • " ;•" University of the 

_- J 1 : Witwatersrand, 

— ' - ■ !» ■■ '.'..s sssssssss^- Johannesburg 

UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD I Eccmoni | m" st no8 * 

management centre j’i ^ary 11 qu“a r i1n- , d nv ^ 

lectureships (2 POSTS} 0 eSsHSI 

MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS (Ret. MA/UME/TH) 4 ac"noS5«if m ® nt of Bu * lneM 

agSBWiaa aeaaa a^ e . senior lecturer/ 

S!^feBafcgaBaar«sg i> ^ 5 ™,™ 

£L£22?1fif* da ™ 1 °P* n 0 poat-oepohanea leaching i' : . BUSINESS 
boa^^M i£^I? Ba j AcUv8 ™*®a«h a essanual end In ECONOMTP^ 

BhHrtySrt am Economics'S mall BuslnasaManagemort gMjSjS r UMi ^ S 

honnu4riS.ff^y w ? Wltflln Km currani group. CandWaanf*<il ; " w ,J5 h “ suetmaaful applicant 
mrnSSS’S Jff* 1 " in Ecownlo. t . ’ « i e ^ t B 5« ct ° d *» reefuro In 

KieLi.. 'j»£“sSS > 

«rS aBSS=aslfep “tSSK” 


^ * n “» loactimg and maearckinM*nap«o-r; 

'"Small Bu sines s co ureas, Taadan9»5™££S 
Eax^SSuSS c 0 L^ da!kxl Cou,B6 - Booond and Final Year U«f«j^™2 
^wtumJMBa EtaM In Small Bupnen and lha aupervfaionrf m&gt 


fe ggaasa:-" 11 ""* 

pamcwlara from: The PamonMii Sawjwlgjy 


■■V'« U1VE 

LECTURER IN 
PROPERTY 

economics 


University of Bristol 

Department or Politics 

t ^worary 
LECTURER in 
POLITICS 

^PPlIcatftoH 1 ara Invited for 

S-iSnssr-iS 


>/ 

University of ft", y 

assi ^£St 

(SALARIES &WAG^ ^ 


It 

•, U.t. 1 real oetate economics. 

^ } t . Th ^ "alary range la: 

>•' . RaV^TjT L » et uror: R13.637 - 

V ;; as^lf 

v; «a£Sl^e&ds: 
; asS» pit'&vsx 

V 5 »OM und“^ I 0 r?eJ 1 O c O q,1 ‘ IIf,OQ ‘ 


f> 1 Anjht n « l 2r5 f° r . ruii-tlmo 


- 


itess- 


■airaiuMi ihs *a P ■. ' 

y 

and the "ChauidJ® .Ifi 

n r two referees, pijc ft 




» contract 
permanent 


umveRsity 
college of 
Swansea 


Fixed Term 
Lecturer 

Applications ora invited (or lha 
vacancy of Fixed Term Lecturer In 
Applied Mathematics la the 
Department of Mathematics and 
Computer Selene*. The Department 
has research Interest* In the following 
areas ot applied mathematics: 
probability theory, statistical 
mechanics, mumum theory, 
hydrodynamics and computer 
graphics. 

The appointment, which will be lor 
five yean bom lha soonest data that 
can be arranged, wiD beat tha lower 
and af the Lecturers scale E7.IB0- 
£14,138 per annum, together with 
US30J3DP8 bane fit*, 


| gjsStfW 


nina.1 8ounT c iVf. Hen. 

■itles 'QVr, e » fp,Ca A., Lr ^ lv " r - 

•I*'. ■! MeiHli 

■ ■■ ... >. f. ,■ 


Farther parttfliilars and application 
forma (2 copies) may be obtained 
from; The Personnel Office, 
University Colleys of Swansea, 
Singleton Perk, Swansea BAS 8PP, 
to which offioe they should be 
returned by Friday, May 18, 1684. 

(14707) 



CHEMISTRY 

Research 

Associate 

Postdoctoral, to work 
specifically in Chemical 
Speciation and Computational 
Modelling of Radioactive 
Waste Disposal Systems. 
Salary: Within Range 1A 
Research and Analogous Staff 
fT.lTO-fli.eiS per annum. 
Requests (quoting Ref. BSO) 
for details and application form 
to Staffing Office, PO Box 68, 
UWIST, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

Closing date: t5ihMay, 1984. 

P (14880) 


University of 
Cambridge 

Department or Hlatory and 
Philosophy of Bclanao 

The Appointments Commit- 
tee Tor the Department hope 
loan ta be tn a poeltfon ta 
appoint a 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER OR 
UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 

Under the 'new blood' 
arrenpemente. ln the social 
end Institutional history of 
eclence, tenable from October 
1B&4 or aa soon ae possible 
thereafter. Stipend within the 
ranee C7.65(^£B.42S (for a 
University Aeslstant Lecturer I 
or *B.87S-£15,08a (Tor e 
University Lecturer). Persons 
holding permanent university 
appointments and, except In 
■pedal circumstances, those 
over S3 years of age. are In- 


1 °A58'!:^3K b. 

SsT#„"fe!4‘s Saras: . 

"■Me* “oVf.£ , ? ,e *" y*lvr- • 


Special circuminncos, uio>« 
over 35 years of age. ore In- 
eligible. Applications (10 cop- 
ies) with the names of three 
rerereea. should be submitted 
to the Secretary, Appoint- 
ment! Committee, Depart- . 
plant or History .end 
Philosophy or Science. Free 
School Lane. Cambridge CB2 
SRH, Trom whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, not 
later than I I th May 1984. HI 

University of London 
Imperial College, of 
Science and Technology 

Department 'pf Mathematics 

Applications ere Invited for 
a 

CASE RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

to be held In conjunction 
with the . institute or 
Ocaanogrephie 
Bldatort Observatory, 
seyslde. on "Joint proba- 
bilities for extremes ln the 
marina environment' .. Tim 
studentship Will be held for 
three years, two month* or 
each . -year being spent at 
Bldston and the remainder at 
Imperial Collage. It le 
expected that the student will 
worK towards e PhD in Statis- 
tics. Uhdor the supervision of 
Dr R. L. Smith «TE Im pa rial 
Colldge end Dr J. M. Vessleat 
Bldston . Applicant* should 
hold, or expact to obtain. S 
riret or upper eecond class 
honours degree. Bnaulrlea to 
or R.. L. Smith,. Deportment 
MathenteticsjJmitfiClfi 1 CWg 
HI 


Thu Univoniity of 
Pnpua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

D>'l»irlin>.||t i,| Mai||..|||ii||, « 

LECTUKER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS - 
P121007/8-ID 

tniid|,lalF« shnuld haU 1 u 
posturuduati- nuiiliririili.nl 
and ronslUiirubli-. «xui-rlcm ,, 
In Smihllrs. Thu succrvsful 
applicant inov bo onpr-ciatl lu 
lii< InviilvuU In teuclillin i lusvi-b 
St prr-mntrlculatlnn as v\*:ll hs 
iinijrrurudunto l»v<:l. I'rcvluns 
expnrlnn> ulna Uiivnlopino 
country would tin ,m odvan- 
tniie. Persona nn aetcimlmunt 
from tholr homi. University 
will lie cuiiaidnrofl . 

Salary: Lecturer Gradu 1 
K 1 6 . 820 per annum plus nra- 
tulty, Lnciiirnr Grnrti: 2 

K 18.670 nrr aiiniini plus gru - 
tultv. Senior Lecuturcr 
K20.S2O per annum plus 
gratuity. 

Other conditions: The suc- 
cessful Bpplirani will lu: nor- 
mally ofterad a tom rue I lor n 
lltrce ynur appuliitnu:lll Piid- 
Ina at the end of u Si-mcsior. 
The gratuity en III lupin nt In 
bnynd on *44"b of salary 
earned and Ih pnynhle In 
Instnlinrnt or lump Hum and Is 
taxed at n flat rate of S%. In 
additlun Lo the aalarles quoted 
above. Hie main benefits 
include: support far approved 
research; rent-froa accom- 
modation; appointment and 
repatriation airfares for 
appointee and dependnnta; 
nnanclal assistance towards 
the rost nr transporting per- 
sonal Affect* lu and frani 
PN(1; 6 weeks annual recrea- 
tional leave with homo air- 
fares available after ench ID 
months of cnnllniiiiuH service; 
gnneroua education subsidies 
for children attending schools 
In PNG or overseas; a salary 
continuation scheme to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 
Applicants who wish to 
arranga secondment from 
tlielr ha me Institutions will bn 
welcomed. The terms and con- 
ditions are currently under 
review. 

Appllcutiumi. which will be 
treated os strictly confidential 
and should Include a full cur- 
riculum vitae, a recent small 
photograph and the names and 
addresses of three roforsca. 
should be forwarded to the 
Deputy Reglstrer/Stafflng, 
University of Papua New 
Guinea, PO Box 320, Univer- 
sity, Papua New Guinea, to 
reach him no later than 18 
May IBB4. Candidates resi- 
dent ln the UK should send sn 
additional copy to the Asso- 
ciation of Common was] th 
Universities fApptsi. 36 Gor- 
don Square. London WCIH 
OPF. HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Linguistics 
i Centre ror Speech 
Technology Research) 
Information Technology 
Rosanrch 

Applications are Invltnd for 
nil 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP 

In the area of Speech 
Computing 

The parson appointed will 
act as the Deputy Director of 
the now Centre for Speech 
Technology Research, which 
Is based In the Phonetics Lab- 
oratory of the Department of 
Linguistics. The rolo of the 
centre is to promote Inte- 

J irated research on MMI topics 
n Speech end Natural Lan- 
guage processing. III collab- 
oration with the Departments 
of Electrical Engineering, 
Artificial Intelligence and 
Computer Science. The suc- 
cessful candidate would bo 
committed to research, pri- 
marily In automatic speech 
recognition, but Would bo 
expected to give leadership 
across several areas of the 
Centre's projects. Participa- 
tion would also be expected In 
the teaching of the depart- 
ment's conlrlbutlop_to the 
M.Sc. ln Information Technol- 
ogy. A strong background In 
speech computing Is necess- 
ary, end experience In Indus- 
try would be welcome. 

Further .Information 
available from the Secrete 
to the . 

South Bridge, namourgn 
_ _ B9YL. with wham 
epbllcatlans {8 copies) giving 
the names of two referees 

alidu. _ 
than 18th May 


TTiMS fl 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Drama 
Film and Television Studies 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications sra Invited for 
a newly cr anted Lectureship, 
tenable from 1st October, 
1984. The successful applicant 
will contribute to the teaching 
of a Joint Honours undar- 
rgduste degree . cou 


(taught collsbare lively with 
the university of Strathclyde), 
end will participate . In the 
research activities of the John 
le Baird Centre for 


Logie Baird Centre for 
Research In Television end 
Film. Candidates should be 
prepared to contribute to 
existing classes on the theory, 
history and practice of. film 
and television,, but preference 
will be given to those who 
hove a particular Interest In 
currant developments In tale 
vision and/or. cinema 


ment according to age, 
quail filiations and experience 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Acsdetnlo 


copies), giving me no 
addresses of not . 
three referees, »- 

1< g d ^f d 0(1 ° r bB ' or P 3 ^ kh 


The University of the 
South Pacific 

PROFESSOR OF 
AGRICULTURE AND 
PRO-VICE- 
CHANCELLOR OF 
THE ALAFUA 
CAMPUS 

l I'riHl H4/3'JI 

Apiillifitlrnit ar» inilfi-il Inr 
tlm uliuvn past Inrntol ut tlir 
IJnlvomlty'H AIuIiiii Campus III 
W>'*Wru bamuH. ThK Is n 
ilniilc pubt will- h rnmlilncs 
thr pri-nmr dutnm cl tin, prn- 
fester of Anrlriallurn end 
Deuii uf thn Campus. The pru- 
fnstnrthlr Is provi.K-d tu min- 
grille nil uspi-clK ol utirti ullura 
in u Slnqlc rlltrlpl Inn, Candi- 
dates should have successful 
cxperlencu In auric ulturul 
education and research, par- 
ticularly In tropical nr suh- 
troplral bii vlrnnnusnLv famil- 
iarity with the train Ina of 
extrusion wcuknrs Bind devlr- 
able. As Pro- Vlrr -Chancellor, 
he will bo chief executive 
orrir.br end will carry thn dole- 

8 nted authority of flic Vlce- 
hancftllor to adnilulHtor oil 
aspect* of thn AlaTua CnmiillS 
on whlrh are lew mpc! th" 
Unlveralty Schoul or Atirluul- 
tunr and lilslltutn uf 
Rnuurrli, Exlciisiora and 
Tialnluq In Aarl« ulturu This 
is a challotiHiiui and complex 
management task- Salnrv will 
bo in accordance with 
qualifications and experience 
In the professorial rango: 
FS24.276— FS23.932 (£1 =• 

FS1.4B40 on 11.4.84). 

In addition thn University 

C irnvides gratuity amount Ino 
a 15% of bash salary, 
appointment allowance enu, 
subject to the University's 
current housing policy, partly 
furnished accnmmndutioii at a 
rental of 1214% or aalnry. The 
University will pny an 
allowanre In linn of supernn- 
nuailon of 10 % nr stundard 
■Hilary. In same rases tills 
allowance may be paid direct 
to Iho appointee s existing 
superannuation scheme sub- 
ject to a derision on urcopt- 
ublllty of (he scheme by the 
Commiaxlaner of inland (lovo- 
nun. Appointment will bo far 
a contract period of throo 

t sars and may be ranowablo 
y mutual ugraement. Candi- 
dates Bhauld send three conies 
or their curriculum vitae with 
full personal particulars, 
names and addresses of three 
referees and dale of avail- 
ability. to the Registrar, the 
University of the South 
Pacific, P.O. Bex 1 I6B, Suva. 
Fiji, to reach him no later than 
31st May 1B84. Further par- 
ticulars are available on 
request to the Registrar of the 
University, or to ilia Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

lAppta). 30 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF. to whom 
applicants resident in the UK 
should send an additions! copy 
of their applications- HI 


The University of 
Melbourne 

Department of Criminology 

LECTURESHIP 

(CONTINUING) 

The successful applicant for 
this tenurad posit Ion will be 
axpectsd to have postgraduate 
qualifications in Criminology 
or an allied discipline, tone 
Ing experience at the tortlory 
level and/or proven rnaesrch 
capability. 

Duties of the position 
include teaching at under- 
graduate level fin an introduc- 
tory course focusing on young 
offenders) and st post 

t rad us te level In Lho Diploma 
n Criminology course. The 
core teaching units In the 
Diploma course are “Develop- 
ment of Criminology". 
"Police Administration and 
Planning", “ Sentep ring The- 
ory end Practice" and ''Penol- 
ogy'' . and expertise In at least 
one or these areas is sought 
along with the capacity, to 
tosdi one or more short falx 
week) courses on other crimi- 
nological .topics such aa Vic- 
timology, Court Administra- 
tion, white Collar Crime, eta. 

The earliest dace or 

A ppointment to this position la 
et January 1985. 

. Salary In the range 
A523.394 to £30,734 per 
annum . 

Further printed Inf or mo 
tton regarding details or 
application procedure and 
conditions of appointment la 
available from the Appoint- 
ments Officer (Academic), 
University of 
Parkvflle, Victoria 
Australia, or rrom thn Asso 
-‘atlon of Commonwealth 
.nlverslUee (Appts), 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WCIH 
OPF. HI 


University of 
London 

Goldsmiths’ College 

School of Humanltfea and 
Performing Arte . 

HALF-TIME 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GERMAN 
(TEACHER 
TOAINING) 

This Is a half-time post held 
In the Deportment of German 
with responsibility for tralrt- 
f^teapjuers of a wman for the 

Teachers 1 uoruimiB, mo 
successful candidate will been 
experienced graduate teacher 
of German, with Honours In 
act and a high level or 
c competence. The 

tment commences let 

.eptembar. 1984 ror a period 
□ r two years In the first 
instance. 

Salary^. pro rata on scalfe 
£8,202 X 18 Increments tq 
£13,539 p.s Inclusive of 
London Allowance. 

Write for further particu- 
lar! to tlie Senior Assistant 

B oglslrar (PaYauanell, 

nlvqrelty of London, Gold - 

vs& imriMrJSSBk 

..»») ■ :• ’ 


Proposed University of 
Ulster 

|-~ji.ul(y ul Sen me 

Postdoctoral 
Research Fellowship 
in Chemistry 

Applicdij.ifi-. aic indict) for a 

K Joclnral rcicaich fellow i hip. 

L-t) hy the SEitC. work 
wuh Or D M. Hdrri&nn on Mcicri- 
chcmical aiul Much unis lie n^pcci* 
nf ihc binwnihois of aromatic 
hcmilcrpcnnidt. 

Applicants should have experience 
In syndic ik organic chemistry or in 
biosynthesis . The appointment will 
he for two years from lsl Ociober 
1*IR4, of soon as possible after- 
wards. ai 4 stun ing salary (with 
USS) within Ihc static 17.)ta>- 
£7.630-£k,li8a-£>i 1 5yi per annum 
Further particulars may he obtained 
Trom the Staffing Officer Designate, 
Proposed University of Ulster, PO 
Box 35, Coleraine, Northern Ireland 
BT52 ISA (quitting Ref: 841241 lo 
whom applications together with a 
curriculum vitae and the names and 
addresses of three referees should be 
sent ai soon as possible. 


The Queen's University 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIPS 

Applies lions ara invited 
frum parsons under lha ann Of 
35 ynars ror ttK» follow! no now 
lectureships lenabln from 1 
October 1984. 

Department uf Clocirlf-a! A 
iziactrnnlc BnnLnanrlnn 

Coutlldntes should nrnfar- 
nbly be qua I If lot) In Contrul 
EnginenrJnn, and hsvn roLn- 
vant rasenrch nr Industrial 
experience. Export I no In raal- 
tlmo control applications, 
eualnearlng softwarn, or 
CAD MAT systems would bo 
particularly wolcomo. 

Molecular Gonotlca 

This lacturashlp Is In Dot- 
any/Bloch emlstry and the suc- 
cessful candidate will bo 
expected to carry out research 
In the general area of molecu- 
lar gnnetics and aene expres- 
sion of plants, aspadally algae 
end fungi. Candidates must 
have a PhD and preferably ba 
experienced In reromblnaut 
□NA techniques. 

The salary scale is £7,191 — 
14,127 per annum with con- 
tributory pension rights under 
FSau or USS. inlifsl placing 
on scale depending an age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars of 
either lectureship may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Tile Queen's Univer- 
sity of Belfast DTT INN. 
Northern Ireland. Closlnu 
date i both posts); 31 Msy 

WfttaT 1 — , " , " B K ffi 


University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications are invited for 

E ra position of Lecturar In 
sw at the University or 
Otago. A particularly well 
quaHned applicant may -br 
appointed at a hlnlisr level . 

Thn In w of New Zealand Is 
substantially similar to the 
law of England, With certain 
statutory modifications, so 
that applicants whoso training 
and experience has been 
wholly outside New Zealand 
will merit equal 

consideration. 

Salary: Lecturer 

NZSB 1.560— $25,584 per 

annum; Senior Lecturer 
NZS9 7.08B-S34.a87 per 

annum, with a bar st 
NZS30, 127 par annum. In 
addition a cost-of-living 
allowance will be paid. 


The Lecturer will have the 
right of private practice aa e 
barrister, subject to the con- 
trol of the University Council. 

Prospective applicants ore 
Invited to write for rurrhar 
Information available from 
the Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Unlvorsitlos f Appts). US Gor- 
don Square, London WCIH 


a.VbSv r . r aTU' h p"a"*5irr=8 r 

Dunedin. New Zealand. 

Applications close an 30th 
June .iBH4. HI 


Durham University 

Department of botany 

NEW BLOOD POST 

Applications ara Invited for 
the post of 

LECTURER 

tenable from 1st October 
1984 from natural product 
scientists with Interests In the 
properties, distribution, bio 
synthesis and commercial util 
isatioit of plant products for 
food or, related Industries to 
undertake research in this 
~ ' and to com Plains nt exist 
no research In the Depart 
ment. Teaching', will be 
ostoclateil with the honours 
degree courses In Botany end 
In Mo lad tisr Ulology/Bfo- 


B round 
esasntli 


Chemistry 


Salary on the scale £7, 190- 
El 4. isa with. usb. 

Applications , (3 -copies) 




E arning three referees should 
a, sent by 10th May 1984 to 
th* Registrar. Science Labora- 
tories. .South Road,. Durham 
TU SLE. from whom £uj-tJ)gr. 


HEI1I0T-WATT UNIVERSITY 
Departmanl of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP 

Ih * dcfunnieni pinviJn ttSc and MF.ng 
fit ti Jegitii: uiunci and ponlpaduiic 

im! tiding a inn\ciM.»n -couiw in 
Inlnimaiinn Trdinolagy. Thtt-o uc 
nujni icic.u<h aciiviiies in (he Held ot 
dlgiUl 

Applicjivinv bic ini tie J If am w»d hvine- 
urt gU'Jtiau* in LUciiricBl anuCIrnronit 
llnginccring oi t'onipuici Scitncv- aril 
ap|iiicanK uiih tele w„ni copenencc in vne 
ol th'. 1 lolL'« mg aicas v ould he o( particu- 
lar inieicu 

Multicomputer aichiiKture, parallel pro 
(cuing, cumputei rrai^orts. tofmarc 
engineering. lnu*Iedge haied lysicms 
Dunes utl! include let lull eg H under- 
graduate and postgraduate IrveU and con- 
ducting and supervising tevarch in ihc 
gencsal aids of Information UChAolugSt. 
Thi appiliumeni v-til! be (ram lu Oti o- 

I bci . 10W an the ‘.alary £7.199-114. 12S pa. 
Application tarms and timber paniculan 
nan be obtained from The Stall OHitci . 
I Icrk'ii -Wall University, Chambcis 

Street. Edinburgh I. HI IHX. Quote ref- 
mnee number 37W. (14718) 


University of Hong 
Kong 

Do par Ima ut nf Cnniniuiilt’y 

Medic Inn 

LECTURER IN 
MEDICAL 

SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCES UNIT 

131 May 1984) 

Candidates should possess 
u suitable pastnraduBte 
qualification in sociology and 
hsvn oxpnrlonce of teach inn 
and roaearch In this field, 
wltldn a medics I faculty. The 
appointee will participate In 
ina teaching of she 
Behaviours! Science* Course 
for medical students, af which 


mo dlcul sue lo lag y Is a compo- 
nent. and will be expected to 
Initiate research In this field. 


Depending upon seniority, (he 
appointee may also be 
appointed aa (lend of Ihc 
Tlehavlournl Sciences Unit. 

Department of Management 
Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERS 

(9 June 1884) 

Applicants should have 
expertise In one of the follow- 
ing fields: fa) accounting, with 
some knowledge of auditing 
and taxation and company 
financial reporting', (b! quan- 
titative methods. With com- 
puting SKflla in rinencp and 
production: fel management 

. theory ana behavioural sci- 
ence. Applicants should also 
possess appropriate higher 
degrees and/or professional 
qualifications. Preference will 
be given to. applicants with 
teaching and/or professional 
experience. Applicants for the 
Senior Lectureship should 
additionally possess subsian 
tlal tea chin 
experience, plus on noproprl 
nte higher degree and/or pro 
feealonal qualifications 

Annus! Salaries ( Supers n 
nuabloj (Sterling equivalent! 
as nt 9th April 1984 nrei Sen- 
ior Lecturer (B-point scale): 

Lecturer (11 -point scale): 
HKS133, 7B0— HKS227. 100 

(E19.1B3-E20.87& approx.) 

Star tin a salary will depend 
an qualifications and 
experience. 

At current retea, salaries 
tax will not exceed 13% 
(expected to Increase to 17%) 
of gross Income. Housing ben- 
efits ai a rental of 7'A% of 
salary, children's education 
allowances, leave and medical 
benefits srs provided. 

Further particulars and 


Further particulars and 
application farms to be 
returned by the closing date 
stated, may be obtained from 


the Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), Sfl Gor- 
don Square, London WCIH 
OPF, or from the Appoint- 
ments unit, Secretary's 
Office , University af Hang 
Kong. Hong Kong. HI 


University of St 
Andrews 

Department af Physics 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SEMICONDUCTOR 
PHYSICS 

Applications are Invited far 
a post or Lecturar for appoint- 
ment from I October 1884. 
This ■ Is a permanent post 
which has become available aa 
a result or an award by the 
UGC under it* "New Blood” 
scheme. The upper age limit 

will be S3, Th — ' 

dldato will be 
duct 
grov 

cal propertl as of thin aemlcon 
ducting structures and also to 
contribute to general under- 
graduate courses and to the 
taught MSc Course on Opto- 
electronics and Lpser Devices. 
Candidates should have sn 
appropriate background In 
Solid State Physics, Optics or 
Electronic Engineering. 

Salary at appropriate point 
on scale £7,190 to £147125 
per annum, starting salary 
probably not above £10.230 
per annum, plus UBS. 

Further particulars may bo 


menu officer. The Unlvar 
alty. College date. St, 
Andrawa. Fife, KY16 9AJ. to 
whom op pi I cation a (two con- 
tea preferably In typasarlpt) 
with the nstpoa of three rpl- 






thetimes higher education 


Universities continued 


University of 
Queensland 
Australia 

NATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWHSIP - 
ANTHROPOLOGY & 
SOCIOLOGY 
THE PROFESSIONS 
IN TRAINING AND 
WORK 

A Postdoctoral Fellow la 

lo united Inal study. Tha study 
ln J863. whan 

°f medicine. engineer- 
Ina. law and teaching at aav- 
ar*l Universities were 
Interviewed. This group, who 

K^S«" 5 . VSaJK 

choSilnB* 1 " V hlR/W OWn 

Salary! AS IS. 000 pa (under 
r-vlowi. Appointment 1—3 

v«Qrl a 


University College of 
North Wales 

Col eg FrlTyiiaol Gog I odd 
Cymru 

LECTURER IN 
BANKING 

Appllcatlona ora Invited ror 
tha ebavn past In the Callaoe's 
Department or Economics. 
The person appointed will bo 
expected to tench under- 

B raduate and postgraduate 
unking courses with special 
reference to Comparative 
Banking and Financial Sys- 
tems and Banklna In Deveiop- 
*“}{. 5 ounlr !?' Applications 
will be considered from econ- 
omists, bankers and other 
specie Hats In relared Molds 
who are genuinely Intoreated 
In these areas. 

The person appointed will 
be encouraged to undertake 
some research within the 
In 5ML ut .? of European Finance 
which has Ita awn staff and 
specialist research facilities; 
consequently research poten- 
tial will be ana of the main 
criteria ror selection. 

_ Thin will be a permanent 
appointment and aalary will 
be on the Universities' Lec- 
turer Scale > £7. 190— £14. 123 


Further Information from funder review n 


, ' i 1 . 


••■•I: i-:, 

■ •' : .• ••} 


! 'X 1\<# 
ait: '-.V 1 ’- 
j ■■ J 1 '"-fi 
-•»v - j 


UN1VQLD AA403IS.' * ! 

Hbl' ran, lfl , 5384 * 7 M “ y 1904 

apf.?c1.V^n n Jo^r- n ^ E, o 0 b n tar^ 

I ha Secretory Gen- 
wMl(hMKl.“i lo P.P f Common- 

tt? 1 "ill; ,H. n J v ?r a,l,BB ( Appts • . 

WCl O H r 0PF n . aquare - 


University of Essex 

Dapartment of Computer 
Science 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTATIONAL 
MODELLING OF 
KNOWLEDGE 
STRUCTURES 

a arn Invited for 

e Lectureship establlBlied 

Tedhnnlnav Information 

i2S_nP. ,0 ® y . _ Scheme for 
appointment Trom 1 October. 

£7 19 ^ ecele Is 

*1.190-^14.125 (subject to 
nSU CanaldatiB should 
T* hold a permanent 

EfMvr - u -« 

„,I h ® successful candidate 

raBaaSh*ft??A°‘li! a undB rtOko 
the computa- 

al?d h?Hnr B -P a D f ■UinvvredBo 

tor r ■tructiireu. with 
2RS?i^ l .- r ? fepBnCB Intan- 
!~nfj i?S lc d. nnd 1° contribute 
* fc “chl n fl of the Doper t- 
■** a nt of Computer Science, in 
■uch arena as I KBS and man- 
Sfjljjj* Interface. Current 
Ehi Ht fii™y BPC ? acllvltlea in 

i ba Include the 

n?Jl BU * j modejllng of plan 
nlna and natural lan 
dlnfbBuei Inlenslonal _ 

baiBd ?Mi!!S Bn 1 know lecfte 

based spelling correction. 

«umI u mib S " cufrlollum'vUie 
niiirQfl ■ nil add ratios 
Sh» lW D itboi, should ranch 
V af AO/ 1 93/ 
v University or Essex 
, Park - Colchester 
SP?,. i 0, from whom furtli-- 

B? ltfth'lH'ay™ Y BB b L 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department or Classics 

lecturer 


.‘l. ' ' j 


JSi n« eapacted to adrmnT.tar 

lh« 3rVJ2 

• MW* 1 ; 

SSSiincatfiS?^®^ 0 ,.,^*. 

v <E "V B h b e 

. .. Tor! 





University of Exeter 

T ™ffiP°RARY 
lectureship IN 
- ARABIC 


B|,B <nvlti 

&££^kJERa 

5?35b® IfimSL 

■ est 

w ‘S!V. n .s'te 

S SSRnSf 10 “ Q,, 

shEV^ISTL MfUeutara avill- ! 


WV* of *h«a refenaaT 
iaS5 W mS. « 5 nt b ? 39lh 

3S75* * ,uoMnH reference no. 


Applications (two copies., 
giving details or qualifications 
end experience, together with 
tna names and addresses of 

three referees, should be sent 

Mrs M. E. Macdonald, 
Administrative Assistant. 


University Collane of North 

f'f l «T*a«S B V or * Gwynedd 
LLa7 2DG, from wham fur- 


*iJOi from wham fur- 
*her particulars may be 
obtained. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions - 25th May 1984. HI 


University of Waikato 
Hamilton, New Zealand 

JUNIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER in 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

« r, Tu£. . i ..Vi 1 1 ™ I • y Invites 
“P£ SRJ'o from suitably 

SSSifiS! l J8.*r io i , » f . or 11 vacant 
poalilon of Junior Lecturer or 

cSSmaL o*^ Department of 
Computer Science- Applicants 
for an appointment at Le" 

'f v * r ehould have con- 
5SSI B * , l® experience In tha 
mmSHtPr n s development or 
p - etl Information 
and/or hove strono 
Interests in oithar 

Ing'twicf. 1 ° P BPpIIfHl *obipu«- 

3u^ l 0 °r CUr, '° Tect'u re rj 4 " "£ 

N2316.ia3-3TH.732 p J B 

NZHi . fiaeLsaa , 6 t fS! upep8 ,H 

HnqulrCas of sn (tcAdimic 

rft I orra<l 

nut cr Scioncp,' ' « B “d°f con,- 

>Nog r Mn furlhTOtTlfS 

ii“"l llt on. New Zeulond, or 

K«^cm7on aeT or ,ry Common: 

w:& 4SS». flow- 

M«^J2Pii?i lor lf. e,oa ® with the 
Reofsti-ar on Slat May I 9 fl 4 

HI 


University of Exeter 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
design making in 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

T® super vise the one yeai- 
HlelTor”^ 1 

HlOhor Education under the 

tenabl# from August 

jSSfe 'fflBa. BIB! 

teachlna, currlcu 
d atufly- 
enviran- 

governs nce b snd B per Kn n edV r * ’ 


rafliw PB ijA nnun ? «“"dw 

aafisr^ ssrsa 



: University of Exeter ' 
•«* 

n ■■ ABPircatlons arB Invited Mr 

TUTORSHIP iw ’ 
^HISTORY 

ttnnuni; C under ravjSwj, . cnr 

Preference will be given to 
?- d ldates com p| a tins a 'poet- 

ssss^j^wiumr 

R VUfl- 


ernpei no. 3374 ; ^ 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or Electronic & 
Electrical Engineering 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN ELECTRONICS 

The Department Is seeking 
*12 PPPpInt two new lecturers. 
too/,i n Post by 1st October. 
J? a i , ' po »»he- Wo are Inter- 
ested In talking with young 
SS™ ener S! ,lc 1 applicants who 
SJH.. onthualasm both for 
teaching and research and who 
Sl'A. lo maintain the long 
Blending Departmental iradl- 

^H?.JKE ported by eranta from 
come^from ^1 

2*2!R»5SP ePta,ie ? ,n digital 

alectronlca. antennas and 
Image proceaslng at micro- 
wave and ultrasonic fraquon- 
cles or semiconductor devices 
and materials. These topics 
i’O.wevor. are not exciualvo. 

n , !qnJ»iS r S.n n tho rBIlae 
E7, IS0--£l a.ogo a year on s 

t c *‘ B to £14. 123 a year. 
Expected ana of candidates up 
55? 11 . 1 ® years but older 
candidates not precluded. 

f“ rt hor details can be 

S5Lnhn2i dIrect .iJ' by Wrtdng or 
telephoning the Head of 
PfPfrtment. Professor F. A. 

7 a S sa n ex t . 1 aVS § j 1 . 0 " ° 0742 


lnc«5 BI, ?ff names' 1 * 1 anti 
fc * Ry ' 1 93A - Quote ref: 


University of Dundee 

Department or Chemlatry 

“NEW BLOOD” 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

-? ,,calIon * " r ° Invited for 
the above post from calidl- 
under 33 years of age 
exporUse In colloid 
wianilstry. hetarogeneous cat- 
“ly®| s *>r a closely related area 
VVhlch will enable 
them to make n significant 

contribution to the nanarii 

See ohe r m*stry. h errorl ,n “ u “ 

S v^b.S?aro B e n ^bS l i 9 K 

after anriwPn Ihero- 

KX*"* w yj bB made on the 
Lrciurer Bcnio (currently 

rJvll^vJlI^Ulm'o^en^ 

dapendant an the quallflca^ 

sr fu*?. 

jMJyi'siSriSr® ■ S 

BnS t!lL ,,D full tnreor detntL 
S-fflfJBi of S rnferers 
J 9B4 d pU? I ,l2‘ Jn0d . by 30 M ny 
E6?-?iD% B 4'l B t J | ,I,,Dl " r0r0rOn H C f’ 


University of 
St Andrews 

Appllcatlona arn Invited for a 

•NEW BLOOD’ 

lectureship 

tpn^hu®? above deportment, 
tanabla from October 19S4. 

wh »h5 


i^Sbe TauM ,, a r ,5sas 

w«num. Starting salerv 
probably not above tin 2 B& 
per anpum, plus USS. u * ao 

siatMgy lei 


University of 
London ■ 

• Gdldamiths’ Colleve 





Durham University 
Business School 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
the posts of: 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS AND 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

to work in the Buslnest* 
School or Durham Unlvoraity. 
Tha i appoint mania will bo far n 
period of two yoars, 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 


Frefarencc will be given lo 
candidates nualtripd In com- 
puting and statistics. 

The appointment will be 
modo on the Lecturer's aalnry 
hatwoen points I and V 
(£7,190 to £8.973 per 
annum), plus superannuation. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

, successful candidate 

will bo required to loach al 
undergraduate, postgraduate 
and post-experiance levels. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates with practical biial- 

2SS?.2 XBap, S ncB L n marketing 
management and a special 

luidm St ln ,n *f rnolla nal mor- 
■b'otSgy. Bn,, marketing 

The appointment will be 
made an the Lecturer's salary 
scale (£7,190 to £14.123 per 
annum), plus superannuation. 

{^f^SSTt^naS^ 

{? fhe Reglstrar and Secre- 
IfJX'-Ojd Sure llell, Durham 
Pi from Whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

1 Please specify r 0 r which 

poet you are applying.) HI 


University of Essex 

Department or Computer 
Science 

READERSHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER AND 
MICROPROCESSOR 
SYSTEMS 

n Applicants aro Invited for 
shl^ MuTin 1 ' p/a ° n , lor Loriure- 

£*iVPna 8 s la IX. ? ca J n £ 13.513- 

fciu,B 2 S. subject to review] 

^ r ri n ?§^ 4 ntn,0,, « from I Octal 

ahould have an 
esteDiianeo record of roHonrcft 
1" ■"» area of conipi.to" Si? 
!«j^S R ^i" op wu*m" arc Id- 

''I FXliei-Intl III 
llllliute and cnuti-iijiiii. 

HM?i ou . , 'i' h .IC ,1,H Ul ' her fluid. 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

Appl lent ions are Invited 
rmnarMluMM for thu post of 
Administrative Assistant in 

t lf,, ^r C .V, lty n of . R ? ud, . r,no 

tloil ol tllo Ruglbtrar'n Offk-n 

The dtitlutt wlft rover n ralinn 

Rnid'nu.d UM,,l ' ,l,, i r d With t/!u 

i ?!P n J' .. I'onlOrailiuite 
Institute lor Medicine mid 
Duniint ry unri will Include the 
ndml nlnt rut Ion of dohi- 
nrudnutn medh nl unil dentiil 
ruurnoN In t|,„ Noi-tli«rn 
Bunion mill the Hurvli-lim of 
Institute Commit turn. Appll- 
LiuilH ehould preferably Imvc 
IiikI experleni-i, in n linlvei-Hlty 

ue r i 

Hulury will lin at ,in u|t|Hn>- 
Prtate noli, t on II, „ (inuie 1 a 

£6,3 Ip— £1 1.613 pin' in, nun,. 


£6.3 10— £1 1.615 Due [tumuli' 
iKTurtllnti to line . iiuidlllri'. 
Lluiie und iixperlniiie. 


hurt her purl IiiiIui-m muy |>„ 
ulitnlued from Du, Heulm- 
Asslstmil Itiigleti'nr. i F. 1*. , 
Tile Unlvareltv. 6 Kmieliiutun 

NfT'tuI | N n V.‘, ,,f ’ , | r ' U M*M» Tyne 
NEI 7Ku, with wlioin iipplicii- 
tlous (3 I'unlBNi, toiiutliur win, 
the naman und undreNNus uf 
tiirso persons to wlmn, refer- 
f/lS® n . ,ny bo bindn. nlioiiUI he 
MnS' “A mT* 1 , n l , “ lor ,,mn aStl ' 

Mov Pleune quote re fur- 

once THE5. HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 

READER IN 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

n#,^Pi plIcnlla . nB f ° r ,hp above 

abiv e! 1 . "n?i , i vllud from vnit- 
“"ilDad persons who 
o 1 h W 1 I ) m: dual tiled 
wthfl’r linn oral field ol world 
a, 1 .™'* *•!» being fully 

inlnr^Ji 1 VjLjfr apn, ’ lnl rl,,,U l, ‘ 

IVafwrotice will be 
"“n whose field of 
Will enuhle die 
Continue | U 
oV »i? n ’ Jm'HJicnd iii'iiroiuit 
muiIVih. V f r "l*Mlon. The 
f 1 “I'pllrniit in us, Ituvn 
Srt?r... . 1 " , d»»ii,iiilul schol- 
‘••om.lderiitile 
Inin limn experiemu at gritiln- 

lh« , ^ 0 ii l,,n "’ levels hi 

‘ ,Y’ f !“|d I,r nn I In inns SliKlIm 

K , JL«S" ,nr,, W v udmln- 

latiutlvn nxperienre. 

ubk? , r , ;,,%’ p i , iV , ^" , ;^ ll ^ r»83 : 

nerafnnunv l " h “ »*•»»■»«• 

Ciiiulltluna nl ApnulllItnuiiK 

aval la h in’ ‘ ,,r l, P 1 ‘ > ‘ l '-tHlon ore 

f rD,, i the Korretnrv 

SiSi^SrSL 1 '. 1 ISMI or Cum- 

! Amite /■ Dnlve rallies 

K’!' ^iSiTa'.T? “?VS5& 

I AtiiMdm lUi'OrV 1 vr Assisi Hut 


ee should have u n Vele nan vvmu S rim 

record of rasonrcli Zealan.? n U,iIn New 

a of cumputor or B^rvs. “'TAfeif* 


SK?du , ?t. ,nk ei? ,p ‘ « iSSS: 

S©_wiafn ys$wii&. 

mont of Computer Hi Jem'e. 


roach ,P f r ?. ’T 0 .' 1 ' 
An/194/T?lpi l , ^?*r nr / R "f‘ 

chaster C04 Ssg. from whom 


University of 
Queensland 
Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
(TENURABLE) IN 
ECONOMICS 

wifh° n ®V r » qr higher degree, 
special experience In 
M ncr a- econa mica (preferably 

irJsS c FS , v™ AiS ^ 

econ5™i„ n1B !n" trBam macro- 
tcanonilg theory courses 

rueTr«n r ^ oppoflunlttaa for 

Ba?roi 

ai^Su^T l i% l, . ot ,B,Br ,hBn 

dgmsBUSS 


lMS.!H?? , .l l ,, f o rinatlon and 


close otV^h'^n^T^i*: 
' HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
Now Zouliind 

Dnpartmcm of Li oitomli u 

, „ SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP OR 
LECTURESHIP 

3E?1J‘T^5™a» CS5E5E 

sS^bps 

turar* w S nr , v for 8c "'“r Lee- 

Nzl§7 Ana A „ Ma, S from 

^ 4 ref 7 ,s- Q PP " h' 11 ndVo'r 

SS SWffhlWi-W 


School of KM- 

EartE »<X$ 

sjanaastaj 

PO"t? n : YuSiJfi^sV,- 

■IWo thereof S«»,' 

Ss&soSa 




IHMEjRS 

11,186 hanlon & 


University of St'. 
Androwi l‘ 

‘‘NEWBLOOff 
LECTURESHIP p- 
SOLAR PLASM! 
PHY8IC8 

Ociober I. 19B4. TEg 


S;«S&SK3j 

p rB d. Candidates ibouSt 
under 33 years Of eit imJ 
not curronHy hold |S* 

ra^jsisa.-*^ 

I’V, annum, ■Urting eJl 
probably no! above I1M 
imr annum, plus USS. | 

Further partlnilviBDi' 
uhialnnd from the EifiJr 
merits Officer, The I® 
nliy. College Giu. i 
Anrirewe, Fife K\"lflSAJ.v 
whom appllcstlcdii Kn» 
la* iireforably In typtro 
Includlna CV. list ofwb 
thins and the nemaolBr 
ruferees, should bs KtM 
arrive nnt later than 11 8 
1984. I 


University of Res&i 

l)i<Itnrtmeill or Entfh) 1 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURE8HIP 
MEDIA STUDIES 

Apiillrailuns ws,^ . 
from those wltfi 
enrlAir resenreli inww' , 
Hie rain tod field* ol JW \ 
nml media shjdlei lilKJ 
ratlin). CemHdsies 
fiavo it tlLorouflh uidfdg . 
ing of the ttooraUaj WJ ! 
work of r*c*nl working . 
■tudfo*. and should Jew, 
eared In the developaw ■ 
research and tooehlM JJS 
Hold. A pertleulsHnlMW? 
ills transcription afjgg 
tan word to seie*n or "t" 


ion worn ia "'JSrii) 

essential. The sucwjW"; 
dldate will bserpedriW" 
tribute to . u nd,re ^, 
leaching m dran , d- t * ,l 5j0 
develop a propn** 9 
graduate course in 
studies. 


IntmentUfl* 



BTSBBiJS! .r. ■ 

‘csuMfc 


The nppoInhrwBt 
fur" her 1 periiculs 


RG62AH. Tej.lDf- 
ext. 820. tnaf. NBI 
ing ante 2 1st May 


Closing date: 16 June 1984 

•• • hi 

The University, of 
’ Sheffield . 

““""assa*^ 

1 

tea: 

Msaipv# ■ 

M, 


The University of 
Munches ter 
Department of Physiology 


^ rnyiuuiogy 

lecturer in 

neurochemistry 

'BJ» "WSS 

*0 (O * * hB national 
encourage 

lEaHSaw 1, 

f*nta h S8a i /teS 


UnJverflityof 

Newcastle uponlj 

Deperttgent^r . 

LECTUBER-p 

a *niini ions ore U**j7 e 


lee. cajiaiu“*»’ r inn 

primary je^^&gve 

aspects of deswiK^K 
Hes itated 


Cants 
unde 
■ hlg 


rsr c 

ra... 

“hodl . i to 




Wl 

rim 

** *rtt* f ecili- 

Srsaas-s 

BCltnrn. Pay. 
!?^ contact the 


lies rotated 
successful rumdjrjuitfi 
expected 

the genera] WjS 

Dspartmanl 


Salary will 

qualifl rations nnd 

• Further ^ 

obtained ]jsr 


I 
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Universities continued 


The University of 
Sheffield 


University of London 
Institute of Education 


Department of Phiiusophy 

Applications arn Invited for 


lectureship 


In the above Department, 
tenable from let October 
1984. General philosophical 
Interoats and abilities ore 
essential: however a special 
Interest fn logic and the phi- 
losophy of science or ancient 
philosophy would bo an 


NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 
NEW 

DEVELOPMENTS IN 
16-19’s EDUCATION 


on a acale rising to £14,123 a 


Applications are Invited ror 
this permanent post which 
will be a joint appointment In 
Uie departments of Curricu- 
lum Studies and Sociology or 
Education, and located In the 
Past- 16 Education Centre. 


year. Expected age of candl- 
dairs up to about 27 years but 


older candidates not pre- 
cluded. Particulars from tha 
nPDlStrar and Secretary 
(Staffing). the University. 
Sheffield S10 2TN to wham 
applications (5 copies), 
includlna the names of three 
referees should he sent by 


Applicants should bs under 
33 In September 1984. have 
experience of teaching and 
curriculum development In 
non-advanced Further Educa- 
tion or vocational training, 
and be able to show evidence 
or original research In a rele- 
vant urea. 


23 th May 1984. Please quote 
Ref: R77/DO. HI 


Salary on the Lecturer scale 
£7, 190— £1 4, 123 per annum 


f ilus £1.186 London Weighi- 
ng plus USS. 


The City University 


Deportment of Computer 
Science 


Application rorms and fur- 
ther particulars from - Mary 
Griffin, University of London 
Institute of Education. 20 
Bedford Way. London WClll 
OAL quoting ref: L/C Si'S. 

Completed appllcatlona 

required by 14 May. HI 


LECTURESHIP 


Appllcatlona are invited for 


a new post or Lecturer In tlie 
above department, which has 
eleven academic staff. 


should havo proven ability In 
research and be capable of 


making a significant contribu- 
tion In their field where they 
will be expected to collaborate 
with other members of the 
university or with industry. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

The MRC/ESRC Social 
and Applied Psychology 
Unit 


Experience in one of 1KBS. 
networking, data bases or 
graphics Is desirable. This Is 


primarily a research post but 
some specialised teaching will 
he required. 


RESEARCH INTO 
CAREERS.CHANGE 
AND 

EFFECTIVENESS IN 
ORGANISATIONS 


The appointment will be for 
three years In the first 
Instance, from 1st October 
1BB4 or earlier. Tbe aalary 
Will be on the Lecturer scale 
£8.376 to £15.311 per annum 
Inclusive, starting point 
dependent on age and 

experience. 


Applications are Invited to 
>ln the Unit's program me on 


For further details and sn 
application form please con- 


tact the Academic Registrar's 
Office. The City University, 


ob Transitions end Career 
Development, to study how 
succession, placement end 
career development practices 
relate to fndlvlduel and 
organisational performance. 
Tenable for three years from 
autumn 1984 or a mutually 
convenient date. Applicants 
should have at least two years 
post-graduate experience. Inl- 
aalary £7,190-£l2,O8O a 
year. 


Northampton Sauare, London 
EC1V OH Q. Telephone 01-253 
4399- Ext. 3037. 


Closing date for receipt or 
applications 3 let May, 1984. 


Further details from Dr. 
Nigel Nicholson. MRC/ESRC 
Social and Applied Psychology 
Unit. Department of Paychol- 
Unlversity. Sheffield 


ogy. the University, Sheffield 
Bib 2TN. Telephone 0742 


736600. Quote ref: R76/D1, 
HI 


University College 
Cardiff 


Colleges of Art 


Department of Computing 
Mattiematlae 


LECTURER IN 
SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 
(AN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
APPOINTMENT) 


Hampshire County 
Council 

Southampton College of 
Higher Education 


Department of Fine Art 


LECTURER GRADE I 
IN SCULPTURE 




The poet is tenable from 1 
September. 1984 on »n Incre- 
mental scale between £3,649 


mental acale between £3,649 
end £9,733 per annum. 

Details and forme are avail- 
able from the Flnanee and 
8terflng Officer. Southampton 
College of Higher Education, 
East Park _ Terrace. South- 
ampton S09 4WVV. Tell 0703 
29381, Ext. 201. 


Closing data: 11 May IB^L 


Fellowships 


The City University 

*r ?F h ° o1 of Electrical 
Engineering and Applied 
,, Physics 
Measurement and 
instrumentation Centre 


RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 


The University of 
Lancaster 


* rations are invited Tor 

lofn*°5.* °£ Hesearch Fellow to 


Kih™! 1 i ixesearcti Fellow to 
Mp,nwi n _ JSfV working on 
5KSBSS.Vta»Pa ror industrial 
voK£“,!SS*T™. work fn- 
}!£ !?-* . ttltt development of 
proceaal n g and pattern 

|l"*nSSe« m Sn f S r allied 

S ba “^ B Hoft^4SSS 


TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
FRENCH STUDIES 


s are Invited for 


“■Sloftaa “ P & I L In ■ «I B va«t 

and have subaten- 


tlai 1 P i!S5* a fl d have subBtan- 
k, a t 1 e « 4 ®fi , JWbting experience. 
fechn?K.2E experience In TKBB 

SSESre-iSK S? "■ •— 




Thu University of 
Lancaster 

• *rpar tin* I Vkuul An* 


Unlvcsity or Oxford 
Keble College 


FELLOWSHIP IN 
PAINTING AND 
DRAWING 


RSRE JUNIOR 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


Apiilkation*, arc Invlinr, for 
nlne-monih (Otiobnr 1984 


C-tilli.-nc prouusn, to 


to June 19B3) touch 1 nu rr-huw 
■nip In pulntlllq anil ilrnwlnu 


nnpalnl <111 rtiulnwnr or nh>nl- 
thl In u Junior lt,-snari:n Inl- 


... mtu .11 nivkllHi 

Thu B,icce**rul appllrnnt. who 
alianld potvestt the dual 
quelltlm af rrnallvn rkcgllciue 
and proven teaching axper- 
tl«e. will b« m*pon«lblo for 


l> twill Ip In F.nuln'vrlnti 
•jr fur two youra Initially 
with tlit! pubMhlllty of rxtrn- 
«lun 1 nr u lurtluir your. 


— ... w- ii-npuiiMuiD ,or 
the painting and drawing 
courses In the BA iHons) In 


rrr an 1 null ! i ,11 

Visual Arts. There will also bt. 


somn history and theory of art 
teaching. The fellow will have 
tlma and encouragement to 
pursuit his/her own creative 
work. The appointment will 
be made within points 4—1 1 uf 
the Lacturer salary scale 
(£8.330— £1 1.6151. Accom- 

modation an campus may be 
available. 


Tim MP ressful candidate 
will br ttKpiTti-d lu Join thn 
(.'ryntionlc v i|rciur> Ln the 
Diiportniunt uf Zniilnerrlnu 
krlence vwhnre ilia Royal Sig- 
nal* and nminr EntablKhmcnt , 
Malvern . uro supporting 
rennurrh un nilnlaturn 
rufrlgnmluri, lor ruollnq 
Infra-rad detectors. Candi- 


dates should preferably he 
under 50 years of aue and hold 
a doctorate ur have equivalent 
rtibeurrh experience. The 


Further details and applica- 
tion form may be obtained 
{quoting reference LG46/B) 
from the Establishment 
Office, University House. 
Lancaster LAI 4YW. The clos- 
ing date far applications Is 13 
May 1984. H2 


retieurrh experience. tub 
annual srinend will be £7.200 

B lue additional benefits. F ur- 
ine details may bu obtained 


from the Warden, Keble Col* 
tape. Oxford. OX1 SPG. to 
whom applications should bn 
made not later than Monday. 
28th May 1984. H2 


Polytechnics 


Teesside Polytechnic 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL, 
INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL ENGINEERING 


Applications ere invited lor the following Hvs posts: 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CONTROL ENGINEERING 

(Reference 1) 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONICS/COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

(Two vacancies - Reference 2) 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONICS/COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

(Reference 3) 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

(Reference 4) 


Plaass quota post reference number when requesting further particulars. 
Salary: Senior Lecturer: £1Q.683-E1 2.054 (work barj-CI 3,443 p.a. 


The eetary on appointment will be no greeter than E12.5B2 p.a. 
Leoturvr.il: £7,2 16-£ 11,568 p.a. 

Post reference itos: 3 and 4 wW be filled at |he Lacturer II level. 


The Department of Electrical, Instrumentation and Control Engineering Is 
the largest Engineering Department In the Polytechnic and offers two ffret 
degree courses- BSo (Hone and Ord) In Instrumentation and Control 
Engineering and BSo (Hone and Ord) In Computer Technology - and a 
Higher Diploma Course In Computing Technology. The Department Is 
also jointly concerned with the Department ol Computer Science In an 
MSo coursa In Information Technology. The work of the Department Is 
currently expanding, mainly aB a result of the recent nHlIonat Initiative In 
Information Technology. 

The poets now advertised offer an opportunity and a challenge lo 
contribute to academic development In two Increasingly Important areas 
of technology. Applicants must have a good Honours degree and 
preferably a higher degree or recent relevant Industrial experience. 
Successful applicants will be expected lo contribute to the research end 
Industrial consultancy work of the Department. 

Further partfeufara and application forms from: The Personnel Section, 
Teesside Polytechnic), Borough Road, Middlesbrough, Cleveland TS1 
$BA. Tel: 0642 218121, Ext. 4114. 

Closing dale for applications: 13th May, 1084. 

(14718) 


An Equal Opportunity Nottinghamshire 

Employer County Council 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
(EXTERNAL RELATIONS) 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
(RESOURCES) 


Applications are Invited for the above posts 
from academloeUy and professionally qualified 
candidates. The Polytechnic Council would ■ 
also be pleased to hear of suitable candidates 
lrom third parties. 

Salary Scale: £20,700 per annuhi. ; .■ 

Further particulars and application forma 
may bo obtained from the Staff Office^ 
Trent Pojytechpie, Burton Rtreel, 
Nottingham NGl 4BU. 

(Ttlaphone 0802 41824B Ext 2059). 

Closing date for receipt of appllcatlona 
11 May 1984. v , • ' 


Manchester Polytechnic ’ 


H0LLINGS FACULTY 

HEAD OK DEPARTMENT (Grade IV) 


Head ot Food Manufacture and Distribution, tor BTEC Food 
Technology, Trading Standards etc. and a planned degree In 
Food Manufacture. Applicants must have appropriate 
teachings nduslrial and/or research experience. (Salary: 
E14.148-E15.849). Ref: HO/135 


LECTURER In CLOTHING PATTERN 
CONSTRUCTION/GRADING 

in Department of Clothing Design & Technology. Emphasis 
is on womenswear and recent industrial experience is 
essential. Ref: HQ/136 

ART AND DESIGN 


PRINCIPAL LECTURERS (3 posts) 

1 . in Fine Prints with responsibility far fine print element of 
BA(Hons) and MA (Department of Fine Art). Ref: A/394 

2. In Constructed Textiles for constructed textiles in chief 
study area of Printed and Woven Textiles (Department of 
Texttles/Fashlon). Ref: A/3B3 

3. In Interior Design to lead and develop this area In 
BA(Hons) and MA course In 3-D Design (Department of 
Three-Dimensional Design). Ref: A/395 

COMMUNITY STUDIES 


LECTURER in INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 


for IT developments in Library & Information Studies, e.g. 
data base systems and communication, systems analysis on 
BA(Hons) course. Ref: CS/375 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER In SCIENCES 
EDUCATION 


Teacher Education - preferably graduates in physical 
science with recent school experience for leadership of this 
area. Ref: CS/376 


LECTURER in PSYCHOLOGY 
(Temporary 1 year) 

General teaching on BA(HonB) Psychology but interest In 
statistics, computing or applied psychology an advantage. 
Ref: CS/377 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

LECTURER In LAW 

to assist with Law Society Finals courses. Ref: L/33 

MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS 




LECTURERS In BUSINESS & 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY (2 
posts) 

for IT applicants to business and financial systems. Ref: 

M/212 

LECTURER in RETAIL MARKETING 

for newly-approved BA (Marketing). Ref: M/213 

LECTURER In ECONOMICS 
(Temporary 2 year appointment) 

for work on BA(Economlcs) and related courses. Ref: M/214 - J 

TECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER in 

COMPUTING/INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

to lead acadBmlo development and research In (his area; 
industrial/commerical/leachlng experience desirable. Ref: 

T/871 

LECTURERS In INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (COMPUTING/ 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS/PHYSICS/ 
MATHEMATICS) (4 poets) 

for areas of Networks and Distributed Systems, Systems 
Design Architecture etc.; Image Processing, Computer 


■•/'Vi/'. 


■ffl 


Graphics, Optoelectronics, Operation Research Slattslfcs.' 
I Ref: T/07S . : - 


■ , U ji-i 

IL -ja'pjty 


LECTURER in MANUFACTURING/ 
DESIGN ENGINEERING 

graduate engineers with industrial experience. CAD/CAM an 
advantage. Ref: T/673 

LECTURERS In BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES (2 posts) 

to advance research and teaching In Biotechnology and 
■ Bfomedloal/Cllnioal Sciences. Ref: 77674 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER in 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

: for undergraduate and research work with Interest in areas 
such as Computer nahyorkB. Digital Signals Processing, 
Control Engineering, CAD of Etectronto circuits. Ref: T/875 

8a1ary ranges: 

‘ Principal Lecturer: , fil 2,519-El 3,938 Bar £16,744 
\ .Lecturer (Lit j: £7,21 5-£l 1,568, 

i For an application form (returnable by Monday 14th May, 
■Vi 1964) and further details, send a stamped addressed • 

I envelope Quoting the appropriate reference number to: 


:.l s.r »>■’ 




i I - ' 


i envelope tyuotlhtf the appropriate reference number, io: 

. ' The ge cretri ry, Maiipheeter Potyteohnlc, All Seltifr, . r >?.' 

! ,MIA WHI, . . 


■S 





Polytechnics continued 


COMPUTER STUDIES AT BRISTOL 

Department of Computer Studies & Mathematics 

Lecturers/Senior Lecturers 

I-™ o, 

Compulw StudlM.MHND ®" HND and HNC In 

applicants will be expected to contribute lomB ^?hin S rSP£ri ber Tsfl4 - Successful 

Systems, both theory and practice^ 53, |2£ X«,5iHJ he !oach,n fi ° f Information 
haw an underaia/idlirig of behaviour In oraanlsatlon^in ^wSn^ 08 ' Candidates should 
for the conatrucUon of suitable modBfs oSl a Jm! ^ ton to com P uWn B. a basis 


Information Systems Is a mi 
teaching programme, In ser 
Business and Management 


wllhln the Department's degree and sub-dearas 


Business and Management) and features li^maMrismi^^ °. f A “° un H 
Involving Plessey Marine. Ref. N 0 T 12 *° r * Polytechnic Open Tech contract 

Tvun „ u. S * a,,8l,c * flnd Quantitative Methods 

studies. The Department Is responeSe for tMSlnQ^hesfs S ffi ,M and Quan,i,alive 
courses throughout the Polytechnic AwSJmfShSS on a w,de ran 9® of 

communicate wllh students with little exoaSL il 0 S,raSiJ^i fte fl Nllty to motivate and 
raaearch/wnsultancv interests aivt n quar ’f ltaUva subjects. Relevant 

advantag^Re? #nd [ndua,r,a| /«>mmerclal experience would be an 

mi 1 *3®y 1 n - d the MwSSK^of Sem* M5and^lSI 0, ? 9y H arfla cIosB to ma,n 

and R and D fadMy Packard ara M*g a major 

SAURY SCALES: Lll 67.215-00,883 (bar) -£1,21.8 Mr annum 
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mPOLYfECHMIC OF WALES 
WteeWy Cymru 

Depsrtniant of Behavioural 
sna ComfuunFoMlon Studies 

LECTURER 11/ 

‘ SENIOR LECTURER 

(Communication StwSes) 

p,21Wy3^4a Pl a.|rH ! .fMy 
award pending with effect 
' from 1 April 1964) 

il^n.sM:sas 

SgEtstssass 

Qoniri buto to theoretical courses | n 
Medle/Culturai StucDt», .JU 

• SalEfsJJSf JSlL5 alxi ® r rSSSStS 

woijwi ba an advantage. 

JB**™ tew® end further 
details an available fnm- ti» 

tsE***, 55 5.^ tE: 

Polytechnic of Walas 

Cfottog del *•' Monday f 4 Afty WPf 

: ■*,: • , .. (147021 
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/Nc^st^ordihl^: 
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PRINCIPAL : 
LECTURER ; 
«12,819-ei3>B88 (BAR- i 
£15,744 P.A, 

i aJdPhffi* ; 

i"PP0lnt«d wniTjc rasSeSSff *2 

J .Contribute to ihs SmSSIB 
; consultancy work or”*; 1 
SSSSC* 1 ? 6 * 1 ! ■"*! to offer 

: ^aaw??7*'* ■r" IA “ r 

: hs' ■ 

^Officer 8 North *5? Peraann£| , 


department of 

SCIENCE 

Lecturer II/ 
Senior Lecturer 

Chemical Science 

flfiS2°" «« . Invited from 
t-hcruiili, appropriately quail Ged/ 
experienced, to teach & spec's of 
inorganic, organic and analytical 
chcmJsiiy to Higher Diploma and 
Honours Degrwlevel. 

The successful candidate wiU be 
to utilise available 

Iesearch , " one 
or more of these areas. 

Farther delails and applleailon 
tenna may Im obtained from: 
ine Personnel Office. The 

^tecbffic of Wales. PoniypSd 

^ephone: (*M43>; 40S133 

Qodng date Monday 21ct May, 

. (14681) 
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Bristol Polytechnic 

Sctenca Department 

naippRARy 

lecturer 

r UgENlOR 

lecturer in 

APPLIED 

CHEMISTRY - REF 
NO L/23 
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Oxford Polytechnic 
Faculty of Technology 

Departmont nr Catering 
Management 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
HUMAN NUTRITION 

Applications arc Invited fur 

temporary 

EgjU' u '5 Uaparlninnl or 
c-ntorinn Mananomont Iruni 
“It^biv quallllfid Liinilldiiti'H. 
7,%L, ■???*= W IH he uvn liable 
r.om 1st Spi.im.bar. ISH4 tn 
31st Annust, I08S. 

Win h t. 8u ™‘ ,s ariil i nndldrttn 
Kiirhn, ™»'Dn»ihle for the 
h H ,,, . Bn nutrition as 
part or the Polytachlc's wall 
rn,?»r U motl “l“r dogreo 
course. Human _ nutrition la 


^ ?S rt C- th ® honour® 
aenrae riald of Food Science 
ana Nutrition and forms 


° f Jho Human Biology 
and Environmental Biology 
honours degress. 1 

»t.j5SSj! l, 2 n r "»Punalblllt|eH at 
Br ? ,n four areas: a 
ths'rlinrtlm bnaed module an 
. ° r nutrition. 

SJ^Pi a I. ator y f»aaort module an 
humi« d i»IS p|,l P n during the 
"fa cycle end on diet 

SS5: 

Said 0 " 11 S ate wHI SS o U nc C “?: 
research*. 0 Part,CIpatB 'n 

fill^tun^kvle^: 315 - 

Ref: CM/21. 
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City Polytechnic of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
ACADEMIC 
SECRETARY 

,n ?£- No- CP/AS/002/841 
(Ko-ndvDrtlsement — 
amended closing (Intel 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYT^ 
Faculty of Professional Studies J= 
School of Economics 8 .■ 

principal lecturer in' 
economics 1 

Ref. No. A22/84 

plications aro invitod lor this post to (site atfar, u, 

&4 or as soon as possible thofeatter e ™ cl 

nrildnlrw ahnntH k. .ui. ... 


temporary lecturer 

(2 Posts) tn|l ( 

Ref. No. A23/84 : 

qu*SiSn. ah ° Uld have oood « 

Economics, or a willingness to dave^aSlnterS^ 4, 

School of Modern Languages [■ 

ASSOCIATE lecturer li 
IN FRENCH STUDIES 

Ref. No. A24/B3 

ha I l, ' llme P°al requiring nine hourBtaadtowrtif 

Salary pro rata to full-timo Lecturer II Scale. f 

Burnham FE: Principal Lecturer E12.S1&-E13.B38 (bar) ~ CI6.744(a • 

Pn , . Lecturer II E7.215-E11.56B per annum. 

«ms &ffi h^nhS tla u J?° n V™ NE1 8sTtoZZ*3 
iwms should be returned quofing ihe relerenca number by If mil* 

— -- — — m 


PRESTON POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and expand 
persons for ihe post of: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

t° the Norih West Regional Management Centre, based at Wa4 
lands, Chorley. 

Salary scale SO] : £9,060 C« £9,660. 

Removal/dlsiurhancc alluwance payable in Bpewpii* 
circumstances. 

Application forms and further details obtainable from: 

The Personnel Office 
Preston Polytechnic 
Corporation Street 
Preston PRI 2TQ 
Tel: 0772 262027 
quoting reference NT/84/85^2. 

date for receipt of completed applicstiou: 4k Mtt 

(HjB 


Leicester Polytechnic 

Faculty of BuaJneeii 

LECTURER 
T n^SENIOR 

lecturer m 
marketing 
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Bristol Polytechnic 
Deportment of Mode* 

LensuBoe* 

temporary 
LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
FRENCH - 
Her No. L/l# 

AppllceUonsarel^^ 
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polytechnics continued 


An Equal Opportunity Nottinghamshire 

Employer County Council 

head of department/ 

PROFESSORIAL POST IN 
SURVEYING 

Applications are invited for the above post 
from academically and professionally qualified 
candidates. The Polytechnic Council would 
also be pleased to hear of suitable candidates 
from third parties. 

Salary Scale: Head of Department Grade VI 
£16,632 to £18,327 per annum 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the Staff 
Officer; Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NGl 4BU. 

[Telephone 0602 418248 Ext 20BQ] 

Closing date for receipt of applications 
11 May 1084. 


TIREMT 

POLYTECHNIC 
I NOTTINGHAM! 


Colleges of Higher Education 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
School of Finance ond Administration 

FINANCE b 

MANAGERIAL CONTROL 

This key post at a major polytechnic- type College Is intended to 
support the continuing academic devolapmant of the Faculty 
of Business, particularly the established Interests In European 
Business Studies and in computer applications to the teaching 
of Accounting and Finance. 

An appointment may be offered at tha PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER grade to an application with suitable qualifications 
and experience. 

Salary scales: 

Principal Lecturer C12.619-C13.938 (bar) - C16.744 

Senior Lecturer E10,683-C1 2,562 (bar) - €13,443 

Lecturer II C 7.216-C11.588 

Further particulars and application formB may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Humberside Col lego 
of Higher Education. Cottlnghem Road. Hull HUB 7RT. Tel: 
(0482)446606. 

Closing data for receipt of applications: 

14th May 1984. 




EDGE HILL COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

8T HELENS ROAD, OHMS KIRK, 
LANCASHIRE L39 4QP 

AN ASSOCIATE COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

Applications ere Invited from graduates lor tha Mowing temporary posts tenable from 
1st September 19M to 31st August 1885 while the permanent members dl stall ora on 
study wave: 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN GEOGRAPHY 

to teach on BA and BSo Honours degree courses In the Hold of Physical Geography with 
emphasis on Gso morphology. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

to usch Religious Studies chiefly on tnhlal and In-service courses of teacher education. 
Including the BEd degree. A contribution to BA courus will alio be required. Recent 
school experience will be an advantage. 

Salary Boats: Lecturer II C7.21S x 10 bwementa to Ell 468 
Burnham Further Education Conditions of Service apply. 

Lancashire County Council la an equal opportunity employer. 

Further perttcutua and forma o fapptlcBlIon may be obtained from tha Stentary 
to tha Deputy Director. Tel: 0685 78171. 

Completed appHcallona should ba returned to the Director by Monday, MihMsjr. 


Norfolk County Council 


Norwich City College of 
Further& Higher Education 


Applications are required for the following posts from 
September let, 19B4. 

Lecturer H/Senior Lecturer in 
Tourism & Travel 

A graduate In Tourism and Hotel and Catering 
Management, or Economics or Business Studies with 
appropriate experience to play a prime role in 
developing travel and tourism in Ihe Hotel School - 
Including ABTA YTS to CNAA degree. 

Lecturer I - Electronics 

A graduate equivalent to teach mainly BTEC ONC / 
HNC courses. 

Lecturer l - Computer Studies 

A graduate/equivalent to teach Computer Science/ 
Data Processing up to BTEC HND. 

Lecturer I - Business Studies 

A graduate/equivalent to teach Law, but ideally able 
to offer other subjects such as insurance, banking or 
Information processing. 

Lecturer I - Management Studies 

A graduate/equivalent to teach a range of subjects in 
the Management Centre. Experience required as a 
manager in industry, commerce or the public sector. 
Salary Scales (under review) 

Lecturer I - £5,04&-£B,735. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer - £7,215 - £13,443. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained by sending a large stamped addressed 
envelope to the Chief Administrative Officer, 
Norwich City College, Ipswich Road, Norwich, 
NR2 2LJ to whom completed forms should bs 
returned within two weeks of the appearance of 
this advertisement. 


Bolton Institute of Higher Education 
Applications are invited for the post of Principal of 
Bolton Institute of Higher Education to commence 
on 1 September. 19B4 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The Institute is one of the largest providers of 
advanced further education outside the 
Polytechnic sector with a wide range of fuH and 
part-time courses, of which over 90 per cent are 
within the AFE field. The Institute operates from two 
modem purpose built sites near to the centre of 
Bolton. 

Applicants should have extensive teaching end 
administrative experience at a senior level In 
addition to possessing managerial skins of a high 
order. 

The Institute is currently in Group 9 
(salary range £24,01 8- 25,023). 

Application forma and further details are 
obtainable from the Director of Education and 
Arts, P.O. Box 53, Paderbom House, Civic 
Centre, Bolton BL1 1 JW. quoting ref. Ad(JHF)i 
telephone Bolton 22311 Ext. 567/523. 

Closing date: 4 May, 1984 

m Bolton Institute of Higher Education 


Baling College of 
Higher Education 
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HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
School of Engineering 

AppflcatJonB are Inyftad for the 
following full-time poela: 

THERMOFLUID 

DYNAMICS 

ELECTRONICS 

Teaching wBI be at undergraduate/ 
higher diploma levels. Opportunities 
suet for laboratory development, 
research end. ooneultancy. 
Specialist Interested In energy 
conservation end mteroprOcesaor 
applications respectively «rtll be ol 
particular advantage to the School 

of Engineering. 

SBlary Scales: 

Senior Lecturer - . 
£KL883-£llW2 Ibarl — £13/443 
Lecturer II 
C7aiK11^«8 

Further pertlcufers '• and 
appffootion forms may be t*tahied 
from the. Personnel OjBje. 
Humberside College, of Higher 
Education. Cottlnghem Road, 
hSh HU8^ TKT. Tel: &482) *4*808; 
Closing dale for receipt ol 
applEoationr. l4lh Mey 1064. j 

i i J f'|- V 


HUMBERSIDE 

COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The College, a major polytechnic-type Institution, invites 
applications for tha following senior post: 

„ HEAD OF SCHOOL 
APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES : 

Grads V — £15, 390-El 7,091 par annum 
Further particulars and application forma may ba obtained 
from the Personnel Office, Humberside Collage of Higher 
Education, Cottlnghem Road, Hull HUB 7RT, Tel: (0482) 
446606. 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 14th May 1984. 

1146731 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 

Human Movament Studios 
Section 

TWO LECTURER U 
POSTS 

tBurnhon^ £7.119- 

Appllcatlona ora invited 
from well-queliflod honours 
radustoa to teach on the BA 
aporla Stud lea ana Physical 
Education B.Bd daoreea. 
Expertlaa la required In Psy- 
chology and Social Psychology 
of Physical Education and 
Sport, together with one or all 
of a ym nasties. Swimming end 
Netball; recent teaching 
experience Ib' essential. 


Both pun i 

f ppoIntmantB ft 

at September, 


temporary 
years from 


Further detalla end applica- 
tion forma rrom the Director e 
Secretary. Went Subiqx 
lot tltuta of Higher Education, 
The Dome, upper Boanor 

ass 1 .-, p a sarfK§"" 1- ' 

^CUaaino date 15th 


Mid-Kent College' of 
Higher and Further 
Education 
Kent County Council 

Education CVOmmlttea 

HEAD OF SHORT 
COURSE UNIT 

Application ore Invited for 
the above poet (Principal Lec- 
turer level). The main role of 
the appointee will be to oper- 
ate the Collage Short Co 
Untt with aome reap on* lb 


for oKgctejof Coil e 5e” Pub lie . 
Relatione. Sqme teaching will '• 
be raqulrad. 

:• Further details and appllc* 
tion form evallabla from i th 
Principal. Mid-Kent College 

5BT: Jfes^sSrSjP! ; 


Cambridgeshire 
College or Arts & 
Technology 

LECTURER I IN 
MUSIC 

Required from let Sftptem- 
bar to teach on Graduate 
Diploma nnd Foundation ( A 
level) coui-shb. Applicants 
should liovo e go«t honours 
degree In musk andjhoula hr 

lory, Bnairua .■■■« .tyllstl^ 
mttatlon tn teaching to degree 
evel, Candida tea should also 
ava breed intereats In muolc 


c, or In electronic music/ 
□ and computers, would 


Salary Scale (under review) 
M.<j 49-*9.T33, . atartlaa 

8 Dint according lo qualified- 
on* and axparlencu. 

Detalla and forme ta be 
returned by lOth May Unter- 
vlewe; aaih Mey) from Plrec- 
tor of Music, CCAt, tost 
Road, Cambridge CB1 1PT. 

tin 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


Avery Hill College 
Inner London 
Education Authority 


Bexley Road. 
BBS BP' 
Tel: 01-850 


tad. Sltham 
850 ope 1 


HAMPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Southampton Institute 
of Higher Education 

PRINCIPAL 


Applications are invited for the post of Principal of thfs 
New Institute of Higher Education to be formed from 
the amalgamation of (he College of Nautical Studies, 
Wareash, end the Southampton College of Higher 
Education. 

Salary: F.E. Group 10 ~ £26,046 (1983 F.E. Report). 

Further details and application forma are available 
by telephoning Winchester 64411 ext. 478 (reference 
FE/Staff/WR). 

Previous applicants will automatically be 
reconsidered. Closing date 9th May 1984. 


Gloucestershire 
College of Arts and 
■ . Technology 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

Appffcatiora are Invited for tha 
post of: 


1 Department of Con tin ulna I 

- Education Studies I . -, , ___ ... 

■SMfc £5X8? LECTURER 11/ 


LECTURER II 
IN MUSIC 

experienced tutor. hOWlhO SM 

5?e n n ™ WcraJ&WB 

site and the major teaching 
commitment will ba to Mimic 
education m tl.p prlmory cur- 
riculum, working, with BEd 
(Hons), PacB and In-aervlce 
u^mqa ediieatlon ettldents. 

formal approval. . 


Post No. 47SW08B 
Plttvllle Campus. 
Cheltenham 

Applications are invited for 
the post Of 

LECTURER GRADE II 
IN THE SCHOOL OF 
HISTORY OF ART 
AND 

COMPLEMENTARY 

STUDIES 

to teach on • the. CNAA 
degree courses In Fine Art. 
” — ‘- T ~- *-»—*— --d the Fou- 
ls Belli 

ine a candidate with, a 
I gene re I knowledge of the 
Istory of Art but with a a pe- 
nial interest In the painting 
and eaulpture or tha.SOth Cen 
tury . eapeclally elnca t?M 

The peraon appointed will 
be expected ta taka .up the post 

berl8lff et frCltt 86|>tBm ' 
Salary Scale — Lecturer 
□rede IT, 

Application romi and Job 
description available fromi 
Administrative Officer (Btofr- 
alquceateranri-e Cptleua 


AdmlrijStratlve Office rJBtafr- 
. Ing ) .' dlgueeaMrehli-e i Coll ega 
or Arm . hod Technology, 
Lane. plouceater 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

The tiiuxeralul candidate vriB be ' 
required lo teach Management 
Information System 3, Systems 
analysis and Data Processing on a ' 
variety ol courses and should be 
able to idler special 1st knowledge 
in one or more of Systems 
Analysis, Data Base Systems or * 
Distributed Processing Systems. 
Salary scale: 

Lecturer II £7,21 6-CH ,688 

Sertqr Lecturer £10.883-: 

£12, 652-El 3,443. . 

Appllcatiofi forme and further . 
particulars available from the 
Staffing Officer, Derbyshire 
College of Higher Education, 
KetUeoton Road, Derby DE3 
1QB. Telephone Derby 471B1 , 
Ext. 23 to wtnrq completed - 
forma should bf returned by , ? 
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Colleges of f urther Education continued 


Applying for 
a job 

in Gwent? 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education is in dis- 
pute with Gwent County 
Council over conditions of 
service. 

Anyone considering apply- 
ing for a lecturing job in 
Gwent is asked to contact: 

Jim Munery 
or 

Paula L aiming 
NATFHE 
Hamilton House 
Mabledon Place 
London WC1H 9BH 

(14721)1 
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School of Design 
Portsmouth 

lecturers in 
technical 
ILLUSTRATION 

3 „ more Lociurm nm 
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Research 
& Studentships 


university 
college of 
Swansea 



I a™ ‘"wttfid for a NERC 

himSSR ,?" flrd win the 

SSMSMSSSW 1 Wa l n q ,Drfl ) m me 

MparliTiant of Geography for a 'Field 
and nufimaifcal modelling 
^.J£LS 0 S?™SP n i* runolir ; 


'SSZSeqSi.'.lg' fJfWm-nSl! 

a*5k5P{J°l3t« d will lead Hn P fntai-" 


i SENIOR LECTURER 


‘ ■■ 
iSMBji 

/year, ^ 


. owancatV Senior 
o w|8in* »h« roJt1Bt1 ^ 1 

Uowpnc* 

a ssr** 


_ tovyardi 
removal ekpanaei 


t-aSI" 14^’ hion ‘: 

jtMnfcfte .{SpfoVr?" 81 OBP Wr 

Accommodation 
to Let : 


p teS2*SSr*4 a 


Bupenhad by Dr. R. p. o. Welsh 

W*KcS 

(insonjta of Hydrology). AppUcauia 

S2JJS P? ,88 “ ■ «P«I toreSh* 

wWrtly a good honours degree In 
gfog™***. arwfmnnumal sciences 

Kfoncs or any 

2Sn2? S&ft JS B Bu «aaahil candidate 
~ .J iaa8d 10 Swanws and wfl carry 

Sr* 11 ®®!: 

ssastfeB 

RwaiudeiHehto win be for three years 
EKSS?' 1 ■ 1AB4 and the value will be 
Jn^hne with usual research studentship 

<™y. w Bta.-na 
awt 

jMs^aitras, 

ihcuW b« seat h y FrJdey, May T t, 1934. 

M47nai 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Namkfa 

School of Law 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Apptlcptfona are Invited for research 
studentship* fp the Scfexri cjfLiw 

M*S l lI?2.^? rch hadln P to an 
■LUM or PhD. The aludentehlpe wU| 

fllld caffY 8 malntoianS 

a Iowa nee correjpoodVw to the 
currant rale for D.I.S. end 
Research Council Bvwnh. . 

ftajaf Pertlgtriers together 
app,IcatlQn oen be 


University of Durham 

P 0 IS 22 CT0R al 
AQb RESEAReH 
ASSISTANTSHUP In 1 

semiconductor s; 

-iWppRY;::-- ■ •; rV 

a ^SSt^ tJ i2nS? tovtted mrl 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT CONTINUING 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES (2) 

From let July to 31st December 1984, to collect, analyse and 
munmaiise written evidence about adult education and the unem- 
ployed. Some vlsts to schemes will be necessary. The successful 
candidates, who will have a record of integrity, hard work and 
research experience, will work from home hut will have access 
to a major institutional library. 

Salary: £4,000 for the six months period, plus National Insurance. 

Applications by letter (no forms) with names and addressee of 
two referees to: 

Associate Director (Research), NIACE, 19B De Montfort 
Street, Lefoealer LEI 7GE. 

^^j^^£^j^Mgyijgteryiewe 2Znd May. (HUM) 

MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 
John Dalton Faculty of Technology 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A STUDY OF HEAT TREATMENT PROCESSES 

jn £ 

“ im W0v«HMMCa wa be^S^to taSmySfi 

DepaRmui of Medunlcal Fwdialoa and dSrtMl “2 

h«« W «pe« to obOln.BOod degree (or 
Wary Scale £8.1B3-£W03 per annum 

M Salnta, MucWUraH S«Wtoy, PolylKhale, 

— (14883) 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Inorganic nnd 
Structural Chemistry 

THREE SERC CASE 
STUDENTSHIPS 

.hil 1 ’™ 11 3HHC Case student - 
years fn llB fc l0 ror *nn» 

h u h?r 

tho following proJodB. 

-- .L-.JI? do * Phonomona In 

SMSTUturo. 

SWSS JBaGBStic h h S 

the 3 ' B«a?aU?„ U,a f ,n ?ro 1 2iSiS 

metal. (John.on Mat they)? 

Application of mlxoii 
d?ox!ri^ tn D i l h Blninfl sulphur 

5I2 X , * to * ha oxtraettan of 

Precious metals (DPI. 

Applicants, who must hniH 
cn®* P iS ct ^ obtain a I of II tn 

? 1,1 Chemistry or 

ssjmi “ i «.' k tef. VV,? , fi 

KS5J« 


University College 
Carqlff 

Depart man t of Physlca 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

a 1 .“f 0 Invited for 

SSM- chflTAcCBrlzln 

af’W.:“£:s , a , » w «s 

«”to . tedlodB^rray^lc 1 ^' 

advantage. Applicant? B hS 

25SWI" 0 Buifiy*® 

commence as soon as possible! 


Personal 






University of Warwick 
r RESEARCH UNIT ‘ 

:-V^£ 3 S^S b 5 -&E 

empirics] • SSSL !g*.wn in . 


'WBiisfcrwasss^.sis 

“lily. London WlA jut 
P hone 01-491 393.1 «,r 4 Kg 
Lono 


Colleges 
of Technology 

Kent County Council - 

KT ^l C ?i» 0n , Comrnittee 

Nort h Woat Kont College 
of Technology 

*SS§ZB= 

_ HEAD OP 

department 

OPCOMPUTING, 
SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 

cSSrses bSSf W lthm PU, tSI 

sssswsatar»~a! 

„ HEAD OF 

department 

OPMECHANICAL 

technology 

(re-advertisement) 

readership. ° ■ Ina alnativa 

.as,, 

; E Si^° 

tn 
DRSlc 

rates 


THET,MBs m oHERED» CAraM , 7 

/-I®! CityofSiif^SiS 

CITY 0F8ALF0RD^^^^ ( 

HEAD OF DEPARTMeJ 

of construct?! 

AND SURVEYING 1 
(GRADE V/VI) 

The Deparnnent offsr'^wldo rLfgsi™^^' ! 

and profosslonnl lovol. Candidates musT hf 
professional qualifications, hovo had acomnL 8 ' 8 *^ r . 
Industrial Bxporlonco and be able to^orS? ^ 
leadership In ataffle, multl-dlsclpllnorydepal^? ^ 

»^w^ orrt8n “ wl,h Bumh ™ im J 

E1B.390-E 17,091 i 

or£18,632-£18.327 und 8r'svtew 1 
Further detella and application forms avallshl* w \ 
Principal, Salford College of Tachnology ^M 
Salford. MB flPU Tel: 061-738 6B41. Completed for™ £’ 
be return ed by 11 May. 1984. j 

^^^^ScjfordCo^y of I 


Miscellaneous 


Institute of 

Advanced Nursing Education 

Principal 
Advisory Tutor 
in 

Management 

Studies 

This is a newly created post and we are seeking a 
suitable person to become tutor, advisor and co-ordinate 
tor courses and workshops In management studies. 
Applicants should hove a degree In management Btudto, 
a teaching ouallflcallqn and extensive management 
experience Is essential, It will be an advantage lobea 
nurse. s 

The post Is based nt Ren London hoadquarters, Ihe 
salary scale Is £12,819 to £13,938 bar to £15,744 (ami 
review of salary scale ponding) plus £1,250 p.a. London 
weighting allowance, and there Is a contributory pension 
schemo. 

Further details and an application form may 
be obtained from tho Principal Personnel 
Offlcor, Tho Royal College of Nursing. 20 
Cavendish Square, London W1M MB. Tit 
01-409 3333. Closing date for return of 
forms: 25lh May 1984. tn» 


Overseas 


Professor & 
Head 


for the 


Department of Geography *. 
UNIVERSITY OF ZULULAND 

The Faculty of Arts si the University ot Zutufand*" 
Empanganf, Republic of South Africa, sefltej 
suitably qualified person for tho above now 
year contract post. 

This post Is open to members of both sexes 
lesB of rellflion, colour, race or national 
appHcants musi possess at least a docforaldegJJJ 
ffir n® ? r Numan Geography plus. Ideally. *JV 
the followlna courses taken as a 2nd Mafor;6*°Ws . 


A salary In the range R25,882-n33.885* is M** 
plus an annual sendee bonus of 93% of one rng® 
salary. Benefits will include nanerous retoca’®’ 


■ ■■- m oi. ui-dao 

VHP 4*&§ » 


v b H ■ - ■■ r BPW:o ^ r, *i® L. b | s . PB1 '- , I ; obtainable 


Jfe-s 


’‘■’i 



■ 4 ** t R* and further inf 9 f 7SS2!J^ :! 
walnawe ,from The Secretary, SA 5 

2nd Floor, Chichester House, 

Hjtogm, London WCiV 7HE> quoting.^ ”5 j 
5^®^f.°p u lh« onvetope. Interviews will W.fJTi j 

ducted in the UKaonn;^ j. i 




j’&fVRj 



• L 


THKTIMFS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.4.84 


Librarians 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity Collide 


LIBRARIAN 


Applications are Invited for appointment to this senior admin- 
istrative post, vacant following the death ot Mr Peter Brown. 


The successful applicant. In addition to professional and man- 
agerial responsibility for the provision and operation of all library 
services, will have the opportunity to play a major role In the 
wider business of the University and of the College. Emoluments 
are related to the Professional Scale but Include recognition ol 


are reiatea to me rroressionai ocaie oui i 
special responsibilities. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: 
G. H. H. Glltrap 


Secretary to the College 
Trinity College 


Trinity College 
Dublin 2 

Tel: 772941, Ext. 1722/1123 

to whom formal application may be made, preferably not later 
than 31 at May, 1984. 

(14715) 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Vacant 

Academic 

Posts 


SENIOR LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY 


are fnvtfad (or IhB above post vacaru iram i septemner 


% IBM. Appointment will be In either Physical ar Human Geography and 
| candidates should have had specialist training and have taught and 
1 conducted research In one of Ihese areas. 


conducted research in one of mess areas. 

The closing date for applications Is 22 June 1984. 


LECTURER IN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


are Invited for IhB abova post vacant from 1 January 
>, although an earlier darting date may be negotiated, Candidates 


should be registered occupational therapists and must hove had live 
Ysors clinical experience and some responsibility for fhe supervision 
al practice. Clinical experience In Orthopaedics, 


of students on clinical practice. Clinlaarexperlenca In Orthopaedics, 
rheumatology and adult Neurology, together with the relevonl 
spectrum of treatment techniques fs required. 


Appointment will be made under the Joint Agreement between Ihe 
ynwsrslty of Cape Town and the Cape Provincial Administration. 
Applicants should slate If registered with the SA Medical and Dental 


Council. 

The closing date for applications Is 8 June 1984. 


General 


Appointment will be made according to qualifications and experience 
m me salary ranges: 

Sillier Lecturer: R18 657 x 938-824 046 per annum 

Uotureri R12 867 x 760-16 657 x G36-R22 173 per annum 
plus a petislonabls allowance of 12 X ot fhe baslo salary with an 
annual sendee bonus of nearly one monlh's salary and attractive staff 
benefits. 


Applicants should 
befog applied foi 


wng applied for 
Department E/4: 
Randebosch, 7 
obtained fror 
. Office, Chk 
k WG1V7HE. 



The University's policy Is not to discriminate on 
the grounds of sex. race or religion. 
s Further Information on the A 

Ik Implementation of this policy Jl 
1%^. Is abtafnable on 
request. 


THE EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

bwltee applications for the position 
of an . 


ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR 

(A5) 


'?NStRUeTOR M tmuIr5d!*Kjr 

E:WAn. B 7R.«S,.3i 

ary. Write with remime to. 
HOST A Hotel School. IBM 
LEVS1N, Switzerland Hie 


I 


Technical 

Education 

Post 


The Times 


Seychelles Polytechnic 


provides vocational education related to IhB economic needs of^ 
the Republic, (or students who will have had a secondary ” 
education within the National Youth Service end at the Seychelles 
College. Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
candidates for ihe post oi 


Head of Department of 
Mathematics and Science 

Dutlesi The successlul candidate will be required to develop 
courses in mathematics and science and to teach mathematics as 
required: to develop assessment techniques: to order textbooks 
and equipment: to participate in stall and student selection. 
Qualifications! Must be UK citizens with a British educational 
background, preferably aged 30-45: Honours DegreB In 
Mathematics or a Science eub]Bct; PGCE or equivalent: 
substantial FE teaching and administrative experience at a senior 
level. Language of instruction is English but knowledge of French 
an advantage. 

Salaryi A basic salary paid locally by the Government of 
Seychelles on a scale commencing Bt ca £7,600 plus a tax free 
supplement paid by the British Government under Its aid 
programme on a scale commencing at ca £7,700 (single rate) or 
£10,700 (married rata). 

Contracti The contract will ba with IhB Government of 
SBychelleB for an Initial lour ot two years, preferably starling as 
Boon as possible but by September 19B4 latest. 

Closing Data for Applications! 18 May 1084. 

Reference) 84 K f 6 TH — 


Higher 

Education 


Supplement 


For further details and an 
application form, pleaea 
write, quoting the poet 
reference number to: 
Overseas Eduoatlonal 
Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 

90-01 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P0DT 



Special 

Book 

Numbers 


May 


Colleges of Art continued 


Roehdale College of 
Art 

St. Mary’s Gate, 
Rochdale OL12 6RY 


Royal College of Art 


Applications are Invited ror 
Uia post of 


Principal: Daniel Oleenan 


Applications are Ifivitad 
from suitably email Tied ana 
experienced candidates for the 
post or 


VISITING 

PROFESSOR IN THE 
SCHOOL OF - 
METALWORK AND 
JEWELLERY 


4 English 
1 1 Chemistry 
1 8 Philosophy 
23 Engineering 


HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
(GRADE 2) 


to provide academic leader- 
ship ror the .School. 


June 


1 Law 


Appllcanta should ba prac 
tionora running their own 


Diagnostic A Complementary 
Studies 


uuwiium » umikiiH 

bualneaS and should hnva a 
sound knowledge or the rele- 
vant Industries, net Lon ally and 
Internationally. Practitioners 
In the general field of applied 
arts would alao be considered . 


This department includes 
Foundation. GAD, Expressive 


Arte. Leisure & Performance, 
History ot Art. 


8 Psychology(l) 


It Is honed to make an 
appointment to commence 


The terms or apoointment 
end number or days per week 


boclnnlna or Autumn Term. 
For further details and 


application ronns please apply 
to the Principal's Secretary at 
above address .or Toll 
Roghdale 0706 40421 Ext. 


are apon lo nofiotlatlon. 
although n 2-day per weak 
appointment during term lime 
la envisaged. 


Sept 


28 Education (II) 


Further detnlls about the 
appointment can be obtained 
from the Assistant Hoslairar 


Closing date ror nppllca- 
ons BUi May 1984. H0 


from the Assistant Hoslairar 
(Personnoll, Royal Collego of 
Art, Kensington Oo r?^ 

London SW7 2EU. Ms 


Oct 


REMINDER 


Copy for Classified 
Advertisements in 
the 


5 Economics (II) 

1 2 Environmental 
Sciences (it) 

19 Sociology (II) 

26 Maths & Physics 

(II) 


Nov 




fo the Uw Department with effect 
from lal September, 1985' or as 
*** appaetote thereafter. Prefer- 
will be given lo candidates 
J5L “'parte™* and current 
K"™ h Interests in the field of 
Lw, preferably In com- 
with private, commercial or 

^opofotolaw. • . 

^^Pflfracts . are tor three vaara 

(^SSSSSSS^ 

Italy :. 

^.^i^VjuniL-.loru -. 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 


T.H.E.S. 


should arrive riot 
later than 10am 


2 History (II) 

9 Psychology (II) 
1 6 Politics 
23 Biological 
: Sciences (II) 




. when . 

reply Ingto 
advertisements 


Dec 


7 Computer 


f-iy^ 'i-' ; i.'i'J.* • ’> 4 !)':* ' 
j'i' 1 -• •' * ' ’ 14 



1 Science . 


. w,‘‘M 




